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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



The yery extensive circulation enjoyed by the previous 
editions of Mr. Henry MayheVs ''G^erman Life and Man- 
ners as seen in Saxony/' has induced his Publishers to 
issue that amusing work in a cheaper and more condensed 
form^ to suit the requirements of the reading public at 
large. Of the truthfulness and vivacity of Mr. MayheVs 
sketches of domestic life at Eisenach, and of student life 
at Jena, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. His 
strictures are certainly severe^ and at times too forcibly 
expressed, but their justness has never been called into 
question by any one really cpiiversant with the inner de- 
tails of Saxon households. If tday be true, that he did 
" nothing extenuate,^' but it is at least equally true, that 
he has ''set down naught in malice.^' His disgust and in- 
dignation at the filthy and penurious habits, the vulgar 
pretentiousness, the coarse and clownish manners of the 
people in whose land he was a sojourner, may occasionally 
have betrayed him into the use of language opposed to the 
honey-tongued fietshlon of the day; but his delineations of 
''society'' in Eisenach, and at Jena, are not the less vivid 
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and life-like. They are^ indeed, perfect photographs, and 
should be carefully studied by all who have any idea of 
fixing their own residence in Saxony. In the present 
edition, care has been taken to omit every passage in the 
least degree calculated to offend the most fastidious taste. 
The plain facts are left to speak for themselves. The 
pruning knife has also been applied to certain digressions 
of a somewhat rambling character, and a few chapters have 
been passed over, full, indeed, of valuable information, but 
perhaps for that very reason unacceptable to the general 
reader. The admirable illustrations which graced the 
more voluminous and costly edition are, for the most part, 
given in the present one, and add not a little to its attrac- 
tiveness. In conclusion, the Publishers take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing their intention to issue a series of 
interesting works in a similar form, and at a similar price, 
in the belief that, even amid the prevailing plethora of 
light, but highly-seasoned literature, there are still thou- 
sands who would prefer a more wholesome and substantial 
repast. 
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CH-\PTER I. 



THE LUTHEB TILULOE 05 THE SAXON MOOES. 

" Thakx the powers and the ' extra post, ' ** we said to ourselves, 
as the postilion cracked his whip and blew his bogle on enterini; 
the queer mud-built little place. *' at last we are in Mohra — Mohra, 
the native place of Hans Luther, the great German Reformer's 
father, and from time immemorial the home of the ancient Luther 
family." 

In Mohra ! a little village on the outskirts of the Thuringian 
forest, a good thousand miles awaj from London, and at least an 
hour's joumej from any town in which there is either a post-office, 
a money-changer's, or even a butcher's or a baker s shop. 

Linen-drapers and apothecaries, — ^those twin children of luzuiy. 
begotten by the astute love of having one s daughters, as well as 
one s dinners, richly-dressed, — ^have long since disappeared from 
the thoroughfares during our journey ; and now (for we write this 
description in Mohra itself), the principal hotel in the place has 
no greater delicacy in its larder than black puddings — or " red 
sausages " as the Germans style them — and black bread, with a 
chopin or two of ** einfacha,^' (or litonJly, infinitesimally-small; 
beer, for the regalement of the traveller. 

But whereabouts is this Mohra? — this primeval home, whither 
crinolines and dinner-pills have not yet made their way — this land 
of ox-wagons, rather than locomotives, where the ladies wear 
truncated black-silk extinguishers, in the place of " sailois' Iiats ** 
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and the gentlemen incase their feet in Holzpantoffeln (wooden 
alippers), instead of *' patent leathers." Where on the earth is 
this little Arcadian colony to be found ? 

Search the best map in Germany, and even with the strongest 
magnifying glass you will not discover the name of the locality ; 
Murray, too, is "reticent" (to adopt the pet phrase of modem 
litterateurs) on the subject; and even the guide-books, specially 
descriptive of the topography of Thuringia, tell you only that, as 
you walk over from Eisenach to " Bad Liebenstein,'' you can just 
see, when a little way beyond EtterwindeOi the church-steeple to 
the right bristling above the horizon. 

What may be the precise latitude and longitude of the " Ddrf- 
chen " (literally Thorpkin) bearing the name of Mohra, Heaven 
and Sir John Herschel only know. Suffice it to learn that it lies 
on the borders of Saxe-Meiningen, close to Saxe-Weimar, not 
above an hour or two from Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and, indeed, in 
the immediate vicinity of Saxe-E very tiling. For, in these parts, 
kingdoms are as closely packed as parishes in the city of London, 
and princes swarm as thickly as beadles about St. Pauls on the 
Anniversary of the Sons of die Clergy. Accordingly, when mid- 
way between Marksuhl and Salzungen (as the railway whisks us 
through the Thuringian forest from Eisenach to Meiningen), the 
watchful eye may "sight" the little village, consisting of about 
as many houses as there are in a child's box of toys, with the 
cottages huddled together under the lee of the hills, — like a flock 
of sheep in a storm — and lying far away on the moors (der Moor- 
grundj from which the townikin, or city-cule, or boroughlet, or wick 
ling, (whichever you please, dear reader) is said to derive its name. 

The village itself is about the same size and shape as the 
tongue-like block of buildings dividing the Strand from Holywell 
Street, and consists of some seventy or eighty detached houses 
(mostly with large fiemnyards adjoining them) arranged in two long 
parallel lines, called respectively the Upper and Under Lanes. It 
contains about as many distinct families as there are houses, and 
numbers altogether just upon six times as many inhabitants as 
annlies, or not quite 500 men, women, and children ; so that the 
whole population might be comfortably stowed away in a middling- 
sized garrison, a factory, an emigrant ship, or even the gallery of 
the Victoria Theatre. Indeed, the little church, whose nave is 
hardly bigger than one of our large furniture vans, affords ample 
accemmodation for all the church-goers, even though none but the 
very little children stay away. 
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The people here are mostly Acker-bauem (literally acre-peasants) 
and day-labourers (Tage-lUhner), and possess altogether, among 
them, some 4000 acres of land ; for such is the extent of the 
" Gemeinde,'' i. e. of the entire landed property belonging to the 
little community. Now this would give an average of about half 
a hundred acres to each of the four- score families located in the 
village. Some, however, have as many as 150 and even 500 acres, 
and many, on the other hand, only one ; while, owing to the law 
of ** Gavelkind " which prevails here, and gives to each member 
of the family an equal share of the land, on the decease of the 
former proprietor, the soil has come to be so divided and sab- 
divided, that even they who are lucky enough to hold more than 
a hundred acres, are the owners of as many different strips of land, 
sitiiate in as many different places. Hence the large farms in 
Mohra are merely an aggregation of petty ones, made up of an 
infinite variety of small patches, like a beggar^s coat ; and what 
would go far to constitute a comparatively wealthy yeoman in 
other parts, serves merely to establish a magnified form of Irish 
cottier in these. It is superfluous, therefore, to add that all the 
appliances of "high-farming" are entirely unknown in Mohra ; 
indeed, the best idea wo can give the reader as to the utter 
absence of all such implements as reaping machines, or threshing 
machines, even in the largest " economies '* (as the farms are 
called) in the village, is to cite the fact that, during our stay at 
the school-master 8 house there, the daugliter of the burgomaster 
(for even Mohra has its mayor) came over to dance one evening, 
and after waltzing for an hour or so begged to retire, though it 
was barely eight, saying she was sorry she was obliged to leave 
so soon, but she had to be up at one in the morning to go thresh- 
ing in her father's bam. 

In a town cx)nsisting mainly of peasants, of course handicrafts- 
men and mechanics cannot be expected to flourish. There is 
only one carpenter among the Mohra population, and even he, 
from dearth of work at liis own trade, has been forced to take to 
the more lucrative occupation of swineherd. One shoemaker, 
too. is there in the village ; but, said the pastor of the place to 
us, " Neither does he thrive, poor man ! " Nor are there any 
builders, for the houses are all of the " wattle and dab " style of 
structure, so that neither masons nor bricklayers are required, 
where the walls consist only of mud and wicker-work, rather than 
bricks or stones. On the other hand, not less than eight, or just 
a tithe of the four-score householders in the little colony, are 
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woodcutters — a fact which is not only suggestive of the sylvan 
character of the country round about, but recalls the story of 
Hans Luther having followed the same occupation in these parts, 
as well as of Martin's mother having often carried home the 
bundles on her back, with her little ones, each laden with a 
faggot on his head, trotting by her side. 

As we walked out towards Lauterbach early the other morning, 
we met several of these Mohra woodmen trudging along to the 
woods, some with their huge saws slimg quiver-like at their back 
(the shark-like teeth stuck in a narrow wooden groove, or ** sheath," 
as it is called, by way of protection) and with their hatchets over 
their shoulder ; and others with a long bill-hook, that seemed 
like an attenuated note of interrogation, borne, as if it were a 
halberd, high in the air. 

Even the few handicraftsmen numbered among the village 
population can hardly be said to be handicraftsmen proper, being 
rather a kind of mongrel type — half-boor, half artizan ; for the 
smiths and the tailors are, many of them, small farmers ; while 
the weavers, like the woodcutters, ply their trade only in the 
winter, and in the summer abandon the shuttle, as the others lay 
aside the axe, for the sickle and the scythe, the spade and the 
hoe. Indeed, the two watchmen, whose duty it is alternately to 
guard the tiny colony by night, and to sound every hour on a horn 
under the windows of the sleeping peasants, from bedtime till 
day-break ; and who are allowed a pair of strong shoes every year, 
in consideration of their continually parading the streets from 
night till morning — even these are the cowherd and swineherd of 
the little community by day ; one half of their time taking care 
of the villagers themselves, and the other half minding their cattle 
and their pigs. 

Nor are the officials — the temporal and spiritual authorities of 
the hamlet — of a less agrarian character ; for the Herr Pastor 
has his flock, not only in a figurative, but in a literal sense of the 
term, and finer sheep cannot be seen for miles around. The 
schoolmaster, on the other hand, is renowned for breeding the 
biggest calves in the parish, and cultivates early peas and young 
potatoes as well as youthful intellects ; while the burgomaster, or 
Schidtheiss, as he was called till a few years back, is simply the 
greatest boor in the parish ; and being a kind of petty magistrate 
as well as a small farmer, dispenses a rude form of agrarian jus- 
tice, and cuts his cha£f with equal alacrity. 

The one policeman, indeed, who constitutes the entire *' execu- 
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ti^e '" portion of the Tillage Goremment, is the only official who 
seems to have a pore and unmixed vocation ; though we doubt 
much whether he is not occasionally pressed into the rural service, 
and set to scare the crows off the land at sowing-time, as well as 
to drive away the beggars at other seasons. 

Bat if there are few pure mechanics and artizans, there are 
still fewer tradesmen in Mohra : if the manufactures do not flou- 
rish there, at least one might expect to find some faint indication 
of commerce— were it only as much as a chandler s store — in the 
neighbourhood. But no ! you might as well look for a shop in 
Belgrave Square as in the Ober-axid UnUr-gasss of the Thuringian 
village ! Not a goldsmith's, nor a tnagazin de$ modes, nor a hair- 
dresser's, nor a bookseller's, ner a maison de deuil, nor a pastry- 
cook's, nor a doctor's, nor a banker's — no ! nor a pawnbroker's 
establishment exists in the place. Neither is there a club-house, 
a casino, a theatre, a ea/e ehantant, a billiard-room, a mechanics' 
institute, a salon de lecture — nor even a prison ^to .be found from 
one end of the village to the other. 

The Gasthaua, or hostelry, indeed, is the only Magazin in the 
place — the Wilde Mohr (or ** Savage Blackamoor," as the inn is 
called) doing the solitary bit of trade carried on in the parish ; 
for there, and there only, are coffee, sugar, candles, tobacco, and 
salt retailed, together with the most watery beer and the most 
fiery " Schnapps" to the villagers. 

Once during the fortnight which we passed in the neighbour' 
hood, we saw an enterprising pedlar go up the Rohrigs-gasse with 
a string of felt over shoes and slippers dangling from his hand. 
But beyond this bold venture on the hawker's part, and the sight 
of an occasional horse being shod outside one of the smiths' doors, 
there was not a sign of trade or commerce visible in the whole 
parish. So that one went along wondering what on earth the 
boors did with their money, or whether they really had any at all 
of the current tissue paper of the realm in their possession ; for, 
as they generally pay their wages in kind, and grow, not only 
their own food, but also the shirts and chemises, coats and petti- 
coats of the entire family, it was not at all improbable that even 
the richest bauers, though they might be worth some thousands 
in pigs, cows, sheep, and land, had hardly a paper thaler, or a 
plated groschen to bless themselves with. 

What the amusements of such a people may be, beyond the 
annual excitement of the Kirmes (the harvest festival), the occca- 
sional jollification of a Feiertag (a general holiday), the mild de- 
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light of a glass of einfaclies Bier at the tavern on the Sunday 
evening, or the spasmodic pleasure of seeing a pig killed once 
every half year, we cannot presume to say. But certainly, so far 
as we saw, there was not a pack of cards, nor a chess-board, nor a 
newspaper, and hardly a book, in the plac^. The grown-up folk 
seemed to be in the bam and out in the fields, and the young 
ones in the school, from daybreak till nightfall ; so that, by tlie 
time they had given the pigs their supper and finished their 
own, and the cattle had been bedded up for the night, they were 
tQO ready for rest themselves to believe that there was any better 
enjoyment of an evening than sleep. 

Nor have the women and girls any more time for pleasure than 
the men. A German, " who has seen the world " is generally 
horrified at what he calls the laziness of English and American 
wives and daughters ; and assuredly in Deutschland the female 
portion of the population work as hard as the cows. Mohra, too, 
makes no exception to the national rule; for, Heaven knows, 
there is not much embroidery-work done by the ladies there. On 
the contrary, the daughters, even of the richest bauers in the vil- 
lage, hse usually at one in the morning throughout the " fore- 
winter " (as it is called) to go threshing in the bam, and continue 
working away with the flail till breakfast-time ; after which the 
bam-floor is swept, and the girls proceed to break and swingle 
flax, till four in the evening, when they have to give the pigs 
their supper, and bed up the cattle for the night. Then the 
family Abend mahl (evening meal) is got ready, and by the time 
this is finished, it is generally six or seven o'clock, which, at that 
season of the year, is the usual hour for bed. In the ** after- 
winter," i.e. from Christmas till the spring-time, the invariable 
occupation is spinning — spinning from six in the morning till ten 
at night — the flax that before Christmas they had been engaged 
in dressing. At this* employment the men take part, even as the 
girls take tlieir share of the more masculine work with the flail, 
in the spring, on the other hand, the Mddchen are busy in the 
meadows, bleaching the linen after the yam has been made into 
cloth by the webster ; they have also then to be out in the fields, 
scattering the manure over the land, or else planting the potatoes, 
or hoeing the " Swedes," or picking tlie stones off* the earth. 
Next, as the summer comes round, they must dig up the '* earth- 
apples," as the Dutch style them, help to make the hay, reap the 
com, bind up the shocks, and gather the fruit. Nor is the labour- 
list ended here : at every season of the year the girls must do all 
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the washing of the hoasehold, as well as bake all the bread, chop 
all the sausage-meat, milk all the cows, besides fetching from the 
well all the water that is required for the cattle or the family, and 
canying each time some ten gallons (100 lbs. weight) of fluid 
upon their backs in long conical tubs called Butten, that are 
strapped on to the shoulders. Indeed, it was while the burgo- 
master's daughter was engaged in this not-particularlj* lady-like oc- 
cupation, that we first had Uie pleasure of meeting that young lady. 

Such heavy work as this is, of course, to English minds, more 
fit for sturdy men than weak women ; and it forms by no means 
a pleasing picture to a person of the least refinement, to see a 
young girl with her body bent almost double, staggering along 
under Uie burden of * nearly a hundred weight of fluid. Never- 
theless, in Qermany, a brother would rather have his sister drop 
with such a load than offer to cany it for her. The people tell 
you it is thought a disgrace for a man to be seen bearing burdens ; 
but they do not, on the other hand, consider it in any way un- 
manly to allow a woman to do so. Accordingly, it is by no means 
an unusual sight to meet a market-woman, on the road to one of 
the large towns on a Saturday, with the Karb on her back, laden 
to the nape of her neck, while the husband at her side calmly 
trudges along, with nothing but a stick in one hand and a pipe 
in the other ; the poor Frau labouring and panting away to keep 
up with her hulking and callous spouse. 

But if the villagers are primitive and unpolished, assuredly the 
village itself is of the same character. It is, indeed, a kind of 
mud Switzerland — a little colony of clay ** chalies,'* with their 
huge gables and broad eaves turned towards the road ; their doors, 
with porches as capacious as those of a country church, set at 
the side rather than the front of the houses ; and their bread and 
prune ovens, like enormous mud-heaps imder a rude canopy of 
tiles, jutting out into the roadway. The walls of most of the 
houses are of a bright gingerbread colour, with the framework of 
iron-grey timbers Showing, like a large trellis, through the '* wattle 
and dab " work. Others are coloured a light pea-green, or a pale 
cream, and upon these the huge check pattern of the dark un- 
painted beams stands out, with all the force of black and white, 
like a gigantic shepherd s plaid. 

Some of the square compartments of plaster between the 
wooden framework, are ornamented with the most unartistic 
attempts at pictures of roses, tulips, and prancing horses ; roses 
like ludneys, tulips like monster brandy-balls, and horses like 
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rampant weasels. At the side of each house too, stands the farm- 
yard, with its enormous ham, as hig as a Lamheth Music Hall 
(for all the com here is garnered, rather than stacked), stretching 
right across one side of the mucky quadrangle ; whilst, at frequent 
intervals, along each, or rather either, of the streets, there are 
wells of all forms and dimensions, from the double bucket 
dangling over a pulley the size of a railway wheel, down to the 
old Roman i^paratus of a gigantic fishing rod, with a chain and 
pail at the upper end of it, instead of a hook and line. The 
thoroughfares, moreover, are littered on either side with one long 
broken line of ploughs and empty carts, which are left outside of 
nearly every door, with an utter disregard of both weather and 
thieves : and these, with the exception of a procession or two of 
geese, filing along, and cackling away, out in the middle of the 
road, are all that is to be seen in the streets of Mohra. 

But the main feature of the little village is the spot where the 
Wirthshaus — the principal (because the only) tavern — thmsts its 
little tin flag of a sign, no bigger than a child's pocket-handker- 
chief, out into the roadway. The sage, who stood godfather to 
the hostelry, and gave it its name of zum Wilden Mohren, 
evidently imagined that the wUd moorSt spoken of as having 
surrounded the village in former times, were a horde of barbarian 
black men, rather than part of a vast imcultivated bog; and 
hearing that the village itself derived its title from these same 
moors of old, believed he could not do better than set up the 
portrait of some pot-valiant blackamoor for the intignia of the 
first hotel in the place. Accordingly, the tavern sign consists of 
a rude painting of tlie ideal black bandit, on his prancing Arab 
steed, with a sabre in one hand, and a pot of einfctches Bier in 
the other; as if he were bidding the customers (like Queen 
Eleanor did Fair Rosamond in the good old times of Harry the 
Second) choose between the steel and the poison. 

And now for a word or two about the costume of the people in 
this primitive little Saxon Arcadia. 

The young women have all tall black silk head-dresses, in 
shape like truncated sngar-loaves, stuck right on the crown of the 
head, and with the back embroidered with spangles and beads, 
and with long broad streamers of black ribbon reaching down to 
the waist. The front of this Deckelrmutze, as it is termed, is 
arched over either eyebrow, and has a long, narrow tongue, called 
the Schnauze (literally, the snout), dividing the forehead into two 
semi-circular compartments, and reaching almost to the bridge of 
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the nose. The fashion, it must be confessed, is more peculiar 
than pretty, and is too strongly suggestive of the long pendulous 
excrescence dangling over a turkey-cock^s beak to be in the least 
pleasing. The rest of the peasant-girrs costume consists of a 
small short-waisted cloth jacket, with high-shouldered leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, and a linsey-woolsey petticoat, with plaits as 
thick as the folds of a fan all round the waist, and the skirts cut 
very short, so as to afford an ample view of the blue-grey stockings, 
with their showy '* clocks," and the neat embroidered shoes that 
finish the " full-length." 

Some of the Mddchen in the neighbourhood are of enormous 
height. The burgomaster*s daughter, though not sixteen years 
old, stood nearly five feet ten in her shoes ; and we saw one 
young woman who was only in her seventeenth year, and yet 
might have looked over the head of some of our Life-Guardsmen. 
Their features, too, are more regular than those of the German 
women generally, the cheek-bones being a little less sharp and 
angular, the nose somewhat less broad and flat, the nostrils less 
like an inverted " (iccent circomflexe" and the mouth not merely 
a long straight gash in the face. 

The more elderly among the peasant-women wear nearly the 
same dress as the younger ones, except that the Mutze with them 
is somewhat dumpier, ^e peak or " snout" of it somewhat longer* 
and the back of it a shade less elaborately embroidered and 
bespangled than those of the girls. 

Indeed, so marked a characteristic is the high cap and short 
petticoats of the female portion of the peasantry in these parts, 
that amidst the 500 souls making up the entire population of the 
village, there were only two dames astute enough to wear bonnets; 
and these were, in the words of our informant, the Frau Wirthin 
and the Frau Pastorin — or, in plain English, the one was the 
wife of the innkeeper and the other the wife of the minister of 
the village ; the last-mentioned lady having been represented to 
us as being especially vomehm (stylish), from the fact that she not 
only carried a Hui (bonnet), but had her dresses made down to 
her heels also. 

The fashions for the gentlemen are somewhat of the same un- 
gainly character. Such of the boors as are attached to the more 
ancient institutions of their country wear for full-dress, on the 
Sundays and holidays, a kind of postilion's jacket, leather breeches, 
and high Wellington boots, the latter being made in the same 
style as those worn by the coachmen at a London funeral. 
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Others, however, who delight to -appear in the newest mode, 
lay aside the ancient postilion's jacket, and sport a kind of green 
duffle dressing-goNvn, with leg-of-mutton sleeves, which the village 
*• bloods" hove got to consider more stylish as full dress within 
the last fifty years. The same continuations, however, are 
invariably worn on high-days and holidays — unless, indeed, the 
undertaker boots be exchanged for a pair of old- French-Guard- 
like gaiters ; and these, with either a huge funnel-shaped hat, as 
rough as a Shetland pony, or else a woolly fez-cap of sheep-skin, 
constitute the approved Sunday toilet among the better class of 
peasant proprietors. 

A peculiar social custom among these simple village-folk is the 
mode in which the girls select what they call their *' Cameraden'* 
(female companions) and " keep company" with the boys whom 
they have accepted as sweethearts. 

In the house in which we lodged there were two young women 
— ^Augusta and Amelia, the well-behaved and hard-working 
daughters of the village schoolmaster — the one sixteen years of 
age, and the other, perhaps, some couple of years her senior. 
Each of these girls had a different set of '* comrades ;" nor did 
the companions of the one sister associate with those of the 
other, Amelia*s comrades, for instance, consisted of the younger 
girls, who had just left school ; and those of Augusta (the elder 
sister) of the grown young women of the village ; and when 
either sister had to receive her comrades and their sweethearts at 
home, the other was obliged to go out to one of her own com- 
rades' house, and pass the evening there; for she was never 
allowed to remain in the society of her sister's companions. 

During the threshing season, it is usual for each of the maiden's 
comrades to take it in turn to give a " reception" to the others 
and their Schatz (sweethearts) every Sunday evening ; but in the 
after-winter, immediately the spinning season begins, the com- 
pany meet at one or other of the girls' houses every evening, 
instead of once every week, each bringing her lover and her 
spinning-wheel with her ; and there they all sit round the room, 
spinning (boys and girls alike), singing and courting, without 
anything to eat or drink, till bed-time. 

But not only is this separation of society into two classes of 
companions, according to age, limited to the girls and young 
women of the village, but the same division holds good among 
the boys and young men likewise ; for Amelia's comrades would 
not have allowed one of their GeselUchqft to bring a lover among 
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them who was above the approved age for their society; any 
more than Augusta's comrades would have admitted into their 
company a Schatz who was considered too youthful for them to 
associate with. Indeed, the burgomaster^s daughter^ who hap- 
pened to be one of Amelia^s comrades, had the misfortune to be 
engaged to a young boor, the bristly condition of whose whiskers 
rendered him admissible only to the GeselUchaft of the elder sister 
Augusta ; and, consequently, the wretched Heinrich had to con- 
sole himself, all through the spinning-season, with the tantalizing 
pleasure of taking his beloved ** Lisschen" to her comrade's house, 
and leaving her and her wheel at the door, and then calling for 
both again when all the fun was finished. 



CHAPTER II. 

•* THE BEGGAR BASONS " OF THURINGIA. 

The history of Germany shows that the Teutonic nohles hardly 
ever ranked higher than thieves and heggars in the eyes of the 
rest of Europe. According to Campanus, who was one of the 
apostolic Nuncios in the Middle Ages, the wholo country then 
was one vast den of titled robhers ; for he says, *' the greater the 
noble, the greater the thief." Again, Poggio Bracciolini, who 
was another Papal emissary, writing at about the same period 
tells us : — ** Every man in Germany who lives on his own property, 
in some burg or village remote from the towns, is called a ' noble.* 
Of this class, a great number are addicted to open plunder.'* 
Moreover, Dunham, in his ** History of the German Empire," in- 
forms us that *' the mediaeval nobles termed that chivalry which 
the common people called robbery. To live as knights meant 
neither more nor less than to live by rapine. In the estimation 
of the nobles, simple theft was, assuredly, odious," he adds ; '* but 
it was so only because the property was taken in a cowardly man- 
ner." In very early times, however, the old Teutonic tribes are 
said to have been a free and honest people, living in the woods, 
and ruled by no hereditary despot. Some historians speak of 
them as consisting of as many different republics as there were 
separate tribes, and having no one chief to govern the whole, ex- 
cept in the time of war. In those days, the Dux, or Princeps 
(the Herzhog or Fiirat, as the Germans called him), was elected 
or chosen by the united freemen, who were the only persons in 
the State that took rank as Homines; for all engaged in any 
branch of industiy or commerce were classed as res, nofi personm 
(things, not persons), who, in legal language, had no pecuHum, 
being regarded merely as beasts of burden — for they could possess 
no property whatever apart from their lords. Indeed, they were 
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bought and sold with the land like cattle, and are even spoken of 
as having been yoked. '* Let every man know his own team of 
men, horses, and oxen," says an ancient MS. In wills, too, 
they were bequeathed, as a man now disposes of his plate and 
money. Such was the state of the great body of the Saxon 
people previous to the Oarlovingian era, that two-thirds at least, 
or, according to some, three-fourths, of the entire community 
were merely the goods and chattels of their masters. True, the 
principal affairs of the country were regulated by Plaids (Placita 
regni), or, in other words, by half-yearly Parliaments or Diets, in 
which the higher nobles only had the right of voting ; the lower 
ones, and such freemen as were entitled to bear arms, being per- 
mitted to attend there to applaud the decisions of the others. 
Tlie nobles themselves, we are told, were far too haughty to do 
other than hunt and make war. They scorned all industrial 
occupations — arts as well as commerce — and looked upon any 
kind of labour as fit only for beasts. They dwelt in fortified 
places, buried in vast forests, with a host of slaves and warriors 
about them, ready to pounce down upon and plunder any travel- 
ling merchant who might cross their territories, on the way to 
some distant fair. So proud, too, were they of having been free- 
bom, that any of their class marrying with vUUim or hinds were 
themselves doomed to perpetual bondage. 

In the reign of Louis le Debonnaire (a.d. 814-840), however, 
the election of the Dukes began to be discontinued. Originally, 
the chief dignities throughout the German nation were, as we 
have said, elective, and tides were inseparable from jurisdiction of 
some kind or other ; and though the choice generally fell upon 
the heir or next of kin after the decease of any of the dignitaries, 
till the offices had all the appearance of being hereditary, each 
territorial ruler, nevertheless, had only a life interest in the fief. 
But in the ninth century the power of the Dukes had so increased 
that they were able to declare their titles to be perpetual ; where- 
upon even the petty princes began to assume the authority of 
monarchs — coining money, having exchequers of their own, swords 
of state being carried before them, and living in pretentious royal 
pomp. Hence, instead of their offices and estates lapsing, as 
formerly, to the nation on the death of the previous possessor, it 
came to pass that every Duke*s eldest son got to inherit, at a 
right, the title and lands of his father ; while his second son be 
came a nominal count, and the others nominal barons. But, in 
the course of years, so obnoxious had it grown to the beggarly 
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pride of the petty German Dukes, and other self-8ty]ed nobles, to 
hand dovm to posterity any being less titularly-grand than them- 
selves, that they ordained, in the fourteenth century, that, while 
their estate should become the inheritance of the eldest son alone, 
all the co-heirs should alike be at liberty to assume the title of 
the family ; and thus every one of the sons of a duke, with the 
exception of the first-bom, came to be nominal dukes, without 
any estates whatever (instead of mere counts and barons, as in 
the ninth century) ; whilst the younger male children of every 
count in the country got to be nominal counts, and those of barons 
nominal barons in the same manner, without even an acre or a 
" dog-hole " to maintain their fancied dignity.* Accordingly, in 
a few years afterwards, the nation got to swarm with the beggarly 
lack-land sons of dukes, counts, and barons, as thick as rats in a 
bam, and who, though they bore the name of knights, were merely 
a horde of armed vagrants, or titled brigands, that no sooner had 
received the " baldric " than, in the words of Peter of Blois, "they 
began to turn their weapons against those whom they had sworn 
to protect, to pillage and lay waste the substance of the poor, to 
plunder the domains of the Church, to rob the merchants, and 

* This is the name of the subterranean dtmgeons with which every Qer- 
man noble's castle was fitted in the olden time, and into which the wretched 
merchants whom they bad seized and plundered were thrown, and allowed 
to remain, until such time as an exorbitant ransom was paid for their liberty. 
The ruins of the robber-castles on the Rhine and in other parts of Germany 
show how prevalent was the custom of entombing all the prisoners who be- 
came subject to the tender mercies of these baronial or ducal highwaymen. 
At Bheinfels there are no less than seven such dog-hole dungeons at the 
bottom of deep shafts dag in the rock ; while at rfak — the little castle 
that is hardly bigger than a bathing-barge on the Seine at Paris, and built 
on top of a dumpy rock out in the middle of the Bhine — there is a 
dungeon simk deep under the bed of the river, into the mouth of which 
the guides are wont to throw a lighted piece of paper, so that the visitors, 
as the flame descends, may have some sense of the depth of the damp and 
dark weU into which the wretched merchants were m the habit of being 
lowered. At the old ducal castle at Baden-Baden, again, one sees the same 
atrocious palace fittings ; and history tells us that the dukes of this country 
were wont to bring forth such prisoners as they had made in their predatory 
excursions and to command them to kiss the Virgin (baiser la Vierge) as 
a proof of the truth of what they had spoken ; and immediately the poor 
creatures approached the wooden image, with the view of embracing it, the 
platform luider their feet gave way, and their bodies were precipitatcxl to 
the bottom of the well beneath, to be torn to pieces by the "devil," or 
wheel set with knives, that was kept for ever turning there bv a stream at 
the base of the rock. 
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mercilessly torment the unfortunate ;" until, as a modem histo- 
rian tells us, " it came to pass that a German knight was but 
another name for bandit, and a count or duke for that of the chief 
of the bandits ; while chivalry and nobility were, in Germany, at 
least, but cloaks for robbery and oppression." 

This state of things continued till the towns leagued together 
to protect themselves against tlie incursions of the brigand aris- 
tocracy ; and at the end of the thirteenth century the system of 
piyage by the robber and beggar barons had risen to such a height 
that the Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg razed, as we have said, 
in one year no less than seventy of the Raubschlosser (robber- 
palaces), and condemned to death several score of the noble high- 
waymen. 

It can hardly be said that the same state of things prevails in 
Germany at the present day. The open plunder and outrages of 
the nobles have, of course, in this age of police, utterly ceased. 
Nevertheless, the petty princes, and paltry kingly dukes, who 
have not half the possessions, nor a tithe of the refinement, of a 
wealthy English commoner, persist in styling themselves Serenis- 
9imh and *' kingly highnesses," and in coining their own money, 
till the country is flooded with plated groscheriM and kreutzers, and 
greasy paper dialers, that no peasant even will look at two miles 
away from their own territories— in having each a Lord Cham- 
berlain, to whom they pay hardly the wages of an English coach- 
man, and who, consequently, has the manners of an Irish clod- 
hopper — in maintaining an army of plough-boys, who are obliged 
to spread themselves out at parade, like tibe supernumeraries at a 
cheap theatre, so as to appear anything more formidable than the 
'* awkward squad " commanded by the Hauptman von Bombastes 
Furioso ; and who have merely such a diet of black bread and 
soup doled out to them as would create a rebellion in an English 
workhouse. 

The number of "placemen" in Germany it is difficult to esti- 
mate. The people themselves have a proverb that it is impossible 
to spit in the street without hitting some official. We took the 
trouble to go through the address-book of the Thuringian capital, 
in order to find out how many of the citizens were dependent 
upon their own industry, rather than to the petty Government of 
their country, for their living ; for on high-days and holidays, and 
at every fair or feast- time, when the streets are crowded, the 
thoroughfares are motley with the different colours of the uniforms 
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worn by the national placemen ; and we found that one in every 
ten of die grown males in Eisenach derived his income from the 
State, rather than from any manual or commercial occupation. 
There are in Eisenach, so far as we can make out (and the calca- 
lation was entered into in concert with an intelligent citizen, so 
as to prevent any errors on our own part) some 800 and odd 
plsLcemen and pensioners — and that in a town numbering only 
between 13,000 and 14,000 men, women, and children. Since, 
therefore, one-half of the entire population must consist of females, 
and one-half of the remainder, again, of males who are either too 
old or too young to be engaged in any active service, we have a 
total of 3,000 and odd able-bodied men, capable of earning their 
own living ; and as the Eisenach address-book shows that no less 
than 300 and odd of these are engaged in Government offices, it 
follows that the proportion of self-supporting citizens to placemen 
is as above-stated. 

A few, indeed, of the most striving " clear out*' year after year 
to America, while those who remain behind pester every English- 
man and every foreigner with their solicitations to get them 
situations away from their home. " Here," they vrill tell you, 
** there is no hope for us ; black-bread and potato-soup is all we 
can expect for the rest of our lives." And when they are advised 
to seek another lot in another land, where energy and enterprise 
are the characteristics of the country, and where honesty and 
industry are sure to meet with a liberal reward, they will tell you 
very frankly that they do not believe in such things, and that 
nothing is to be done in the world but by favour and interest, by 
place-hunting and time-serving, and, indeed, by the use of every 
faculty that honest and honourable Englishmen have long learnt 
to despise. Nor is this the only evil arising from the prevalence 
of universal counts and barons in Germany; for every petty 
tradesman, directly he acquires money enough to enable him to 
rank with the lord of some little village, has to be ennobled like- 
wist r. 

The feudal customs and privileges in connection with the 
baronial class continued even down to the year 1848. Until the 
year of the revolutions, when every German potentate was ready 
to swear anything and everything the people wished of him, and 
to break tiie oath in the coolest possible manner as soon as the 
nine days' fury for national freedom had passed away, all the lords 
of the soil who ruled over the mud villages in their neighbourhood 
had power to force the peasants to work for them at certain times 
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of the year. At one season the Bavers were compelled to go out 
in the woods and cut and cany timber for their lord ; at others 
they had to collect the dried leares from the forest, and to stack 
them for the use of his lordship's cattle during the winter ; at 
others, again, their wives and children had to wend their way to 
the fields and clear the stones from the baron's land, or else to 
help to make the hay or get in the harvest. At such times the 
law empowered the village baron or count, as the case might be, 
to force every one in the hamlet— men, women, and children — to 
do his work for him without the least fee or reward, and those 
who refused he had the right of imprisoning in the Frohnen-feste 
(literally, the drudgery-cell), for some two, three, or more days, 
according to the nature of the offence. This Frohnen-fests in 
Eisenach was situate in the old Roman gate called Nicolai Thumi, 
and in other parts of the country it consisted of a dungeon or 
dog-hole attached to the baron's mud-hovel of a castle. In the 
olden time the feudal lords of Thuringia were in the habit of 
sending an overseer with the gangs of villagers who had to do the 
barons' work, and the vassal stood by the others with a whip in 
his hand, after the fashion of the modem slave-drivers in America, 
to lash the lazy or unwilling among the men, women, or children 
into extra exertion. Moreover, in the time of Ludwig the Iron, 
who was one of the landgraves in the 12th century, it was the 
fashion to yoke the peasants, like oxen, to the barons' ploughs. 
The romantic incident which led to the abolition of this barbarous 
practice now forms the subject of one of the Thuringian legends, 
and will be found narrated hereafter. 

In '48, however, such feudal privileges were, luckily swept 
away. In some places the village community gave a round sum 
to get rid of the lord's right of ** soccage" for ever ; in others, the 
compensation consisted of a yearly gift of com, fowls, or eggs 
from the different houses ; and it will be seen hereafter, wlien we 
come to speak of the taxes ptdd by the people of Eisenach, that 
many now have to pay a certain sum annually in lieu of the 
" cock and hen" tax imposed upon their dwellings. 

The majority of even the well-to-do German nobles are merely 
small country farmers, who would hardly be allowed to rank as 
yeomen in England ; and, assuredly, the houses in which they 
live, though they go by the name of *' palaces " or " castles '* in 
the country, are such as no English farmer with even 100 acres 
to cultivate would consent to pig in. A Saxon village, indeed, even 
with the Saxou lord's wattle-and-dab tumble-down mansion at the 
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end of it, is fticIi a picture of the most abject dirt, misery, and 
squalor as no Englishman can possibly conceive ; and even thou<;;h 
we were at the trouble to pay a special visit to the farms kept by 
the richest noblemen in the vicmity of Eisenach — such as those 
of Mittelshof and Nuenhof, the proprietors of which both ranked 
as thaler-milhonaires in the country — ^we found them in such a 
state of filth, untidiness, and discomfort as could not possibly 
exist even in the poorest villages of England. At Nuenhof, 
indeed, the cows were all suffering from disease ; and no wonder, 
for the shed in which some three-score of the poor beasts were 
stalled was utterly deficient in ventilation^ and the floor damp 
with the animals' excreta that must have been left there for day's 
together. The barons' dwellings, again, were utterly wanting in 
all those signs of neatness, cleanliness, and comfort which are the 
characteristics of an English homestead — and, indeed, such bare- 
boarded, haJf-fumished places as make an English gentleman 
shudder to contemplate. 

Nor did the feudal customs of Thuringia prevail only among 
the lords of the soil. The trades' corporations, or Zunfts, as they 
were called, were equally despotic in their privileges, and these 
continued even down to the end of the year 1862 ; up to which 
time every apprentice who did not take off his cap to a master or 
journeyman in the street was subjected to a sound box on the ears, 
and had his Mutze torn from his head and dashed to the ground. 
Nor could an apprentice smoke a pipe, or even dance at a ball, 
until he had served his time. Then a feast was held, and the 
quondam Lehrjunge was formally admitted to the rights of a 
journeyman. A certain.piece of work, known as the Gesell'Stuck 
(i. e, journeyman's piece), had to be executed, and in some cases 
brought in to the assembled masters and men upon a new German- 
silver plate ; and when the work had been pronounced satisfactory, 
a long pipe, decorated with ribbons^ was presented to the new 
GeseUt and he was permitted to smoke for the first time. After 
this a glass of beer was placed at his side, when he was expected 
to knock with his knuckles on the table before drinking, and to 
say, '*Mit Gunst, Meistem und Gesellen" (With your leave, 
masters and journeymen). Then the corporation-box was opened 
in his presence, and the silver drinking-cup and trade papers 
taken out with great ceremony, the united company standing up 
the while, all with their hats on (for caps are not allowed to be 
worn on such occasions), each with a walking-stick in his hand, 
and with only three buttons of his coat fastened ; for if any had 
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appeared with bis coat buttoned in two or or four places, be would 
have been fined or reprimanded as being unacquainted witb the 
Hajidverks-gebrauchs (trade usages). Nor, until the end of last 
year, could any workman set up for himself in any trade until he 
had executed some appointed Meister'StUck. For this purpose he 
had to be locked up in a room by himself for three days at the 
house of the master of the guild, where he was expected to treat 
the journeymen, and the master himself, most liberally with cigars, 
sausage, and beer all the while — else there was no hope of the 
work being passed ; whilst, on the other hand, let him be as sony 
a workman as he might, if he only gave plenty to eat, drink, and 
smoke, the others were sure to help him through with his labour. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CITIZEX LIFE OF KIS£NACH. 

Before introducing the reader to the amenities of the middle 
class of life in the llesidenz Stadt, or palatial to>vn of Eisenach, 
let us give him some sense of the extent, the character, and the 
appearance of the Thuringian capital itself. 

In its length and breadth Eisenach is aboat of the same 
dimensions as the little suburban hamlet of Hampstead with us. 
It consists of hardly more than two long straggling principal 
streets — the one at right angles to the other ; the first stretching 
to the full length of the ** back- slum *'-like string of buildings, and 
the second extending along the extreme breadth of the town. The 
style of dwellings is very much similar to those of the tumble- 
down tenements which constitute the Jews* Quarter in Frankfort 
— indeed, the principal thoroughfare, the Rue de Rivoli, or Regent 
Street, of Eisenach was formerly the Jews* Alley ; and, if the 
reader is acquainted with the character of the Hebrew districts of 
large crowded capitals, such as our Dukes Place or Holywell 
Street, where the old clothes*-men and marine store-dealera 
delight to congregate, he may form some faint conception of the 
elegance not only of the Eisenach shops, but of the Eisenach 
architecture in the principal quarter of the city. An English 
friend who paid us a visit here, told us, on our taking him his first 
walk through the town, that it gave him a notion that he was con- 
tinually parading down a series of London mews, and that he was 
always wondering when he was to come to the front of the houses 
and the streets themselves. An English lady, on the other hand, 
who had been residing in the place for some twelve months previous 
to our taking up our quarters in it, informed us that we should 
find it was merely one large farmyard, made up of so many Irish 
cottier like habitations. Indeed, if we wrote our pen to a stump 
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wc could not better the description of that same quick-witted and 
kindly English gentlewoman : for as you walk down the main 
thoroughfares in the autumn, the flail is always heard beating 
away like the pendulum to a big church clock, and the streets for 
ever resound with the squealing of fettered pigs driven throush 
the highways. One of the first sounds that salute the ears in the 
morning is the " ranz des vdches,'' as the herdsman collects the 
cows and goats that are kept in the yards at the back of almost all 
the dwellings ; even as the last noise in the evening is sure to be 
the cra<*>king of the cowherd's heavy whip, as he brings the kine 
home again to the city, and the creatures go scampering off to their 
stalls through the street-doors and down the passages of the houses 
of the innkeepers and bakers, the petty tradesmen, and even the 
lawyers and doctors, themselves ; whilst at the fall of the year, 
when the fields have to be strewn with manure for the next twelve- 
month s crop, the dung-heaps at the back of each house are 
emptied and thrown out into the middle of the principal thorough- 
fares — the furrier, the tinman, the bookseller, the milliner, the 
goldsmith, the grocer, the watchmaker, being one and all more 
intent upon looking after their muck-heaps than either the litera- 
ture, the fashions, or the jewellery which the astute stranger might 
fancy to constitute their principal business. At that season of 
the year, indeed, the highways reek to nausea with the stench of 
the filth that lies littered in front of every door, till the sleepy ox- 
waggons have time to carry it off in vehicles, which are hardly 
more capacious than a navigator's wheel-barrow ; so that the lady 
pedestrian has to pick her way through it, day after day, with her 
dress in one hand, and her pocket-handkerchief in the other. 

Such, too, is the mania for pig-keeping in Eisenach, that we 
verily believe there was not a hovel in the town that had not its 
couple of coarse, vnld-looking Hungarian porkers styed up in dark 
boxes no bigger than a sea-chest, and with no more light or air 
than the Black Hole at Calcutta. Not a master-cabinet-maker 
but had his pair of hogs stowed among his timber-sheds at the 
rear of his meublea magasin. The watchmaker, who not only 
himself repaired the dials of the citizens, but whose wife made 
the bonnets and head-dresses for their fraus and daughters — even 
he could find it either profitable or pleasant to neglect his double 
business for the feeding of pigs and growing of his own sausages. 
The palace-glazier, the palace silversmith, the palace-bootmaker— 
in a word, the palace-everything, even down to the palace-chimney- 
sweep—all had a pig-stye at their back-doors ; and, so far as we 
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hnoiT, the professors, the p&niona, the wlvocttea, ind eren the 
Loi-(l Chaiubei'liiiu himself, thought pig-reahng Knd pig killing 
more attractive thau either learning, religion, Uw, or the bsdiiB- 
tioii^ of courts. For vre Teril y believe there wu but ona nuui iji 
thb< same towo of Eisenach who did not throw his whol* soul out 
of his business, oud into " swinetlesh " — and be wu the p«laee- 
lineiidmperand money-changer; but then it should be added thathe 
was an Israelite also, so that it was merely the religioui prejudices 
of the worthy which preteutfid him from taking part in the oa^ 
tional pastime. 

As we sit at our window writing, another sharp squeal under 
our casement telle us tli^ a tethered pig is being dnven down 
the most fashionable street of the town — for our bow-mndow loolu 
up the entire lenf^th of tlie little thoroughfare. And now mark, 
as the driver U.4hes the animal with his whip, and one's earn ore 
si>Iit with the sharp squeaks, that sound as shrill as if there was 
H knife-grinder at work helow, how all the principal boor-citizsDS 
couio streaming out of their shops, tite tanneries, and the tarens, 
to have a look and a pinch at the back of the lusty-lunged bo^ 
See ! there is tanner-master Fiesunger, without any ha^ and ir. 
his felt slipper;., standing and talking to the jicasaiit owritr of the 
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is still in his dressiiig-gowQ and nigbt-shirt, with his wig uu 
brushed and all awij, cd though it be but within an hour of the 
mid-day meal. Nor is he there for a minute ere the Catholic 
** baker master " Martin, over the way, thrusts his floury head 
out of the little practicable window-pane behind the tray of cater- 
pillar-like rolls arranged outside the house ; and he says to the 
others, as he eyes the animal round about which they are grouped, 
** Fine sausages there, neighbour ! " and then slidiug back the 
pane, comes straightway into the street, to have a pinch at the 
haunches of the animal like the rest. After this, the so-called 
crazy Schrumpf, the man-milliner, a door or two above, darts into 
the middle of the crowd, ciymg, " Ach wast ! ach wasa! ach wass ! 
my pig is twice the size of that, and I've only had him fattening 
these last three weeks. Why, that won't be fit to kill till Easter ! ' 
— and so saying, he huddles his long- dressing-gown tightly round 
his legs to hide the flannel drawers in which he has made his 
appearance in the middle of the road. Whereupon a noisy dis- 
cussion ensues among the worthy citizens out in the centre of the 
thoroughfare, as to whether that be the proper sort of " land- 
swine," and whether it will fatten with little food or not, and as 
to how many '* Centnert " it weighs ; till heads are thrust from 
almost every one of the upper windows, and figures of tradesmen 
appear on the door step of every shop, all in long dirty dressing- 
gowns, and with almost as long dirty pipes, to take part in the 
porcine controversy ; one standing out for so many pounds, and 
another ciying, "What will you bet?" or, "It isn't true!" or 
"You're a liar !" after the accustomed amenities of the place. 

You have, indeed, but to listen to the boorish wrangles, to watch 
the graphic gestures, and notice the elegant and industrious morning 
costumes of the tradesmen and the hand- workers, to know without 
going over your door step what they are all saying and doing in 
the middle of the most fashionable street of Eisenach, at an hour 
which shoxdd he the busiest time of the day. The master-weaver's 
loom, which we can see from our window, from morning to night, 
flitting backwards and forwards, suddenly stops working; the 
neighbouring smith s hammer ceases beating ; the haberdasher 
comes out with the lace edging that he was about to show to 
some customer dangling in his hand ; the silversmith salhes forth 
rubbing away at some spoon that he was busy polishing ; the hel- 
meted policemen stops on his rounds ; the barber halts, with the 
little leathern box in which he carries his razors, soap, and water, 
under his arm ; and indeed every one discontinues working, and 
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even the most hastily-pressed loiters on his way — immediately a 
pig to sell makes its appearance in ihe streets of the principal 
Kesidenz Stadt of Thuringia. 

But we have before said the Thuringian capital is merely a 
large farmyard, in which agrarian pui-suits prevail to a far greater 
extent than the ordinary occupations of civic life. The reader 
has already seen how, in the village of Mohra, the chief magistrate 
is merely the principal boor of the hamlet; how justice there 
alternates with threshing and chaff-cutting; and* how the execu- 
tive government of the little place (the forestanding men of the 
community, the two watchmen and one policeman) are far more 
intent upon looking after their pigs and cattle than in guarding and 
protecting their neighbours. In Eisenach the same jumble of 
civic duties and agricultural pursuits holds good, though to a less 
caricature degree. The mayor of the Thuringian capital, cer- 
tainly, delights in pig- feeding, and loves to grow his own sausages 
like the Eisenachers in general; but he can hardly be said to 
throw his whole soul into the pig-stye — like the Mohra Schulze. 
The judge of the assize court, too, though he can scarcely, in 
fairness, be spoken of as a thorough boor, revels between the in 
tervals of his judicial duties (like Cincinnatus of old) in the rich- 
ness of his manure, rather than the subtleties of jurisprudence ; 
and is prone, when he lays aside the sword of justice, to wield 
the cabbage-slicer instead, for the due preparation of his winter 
stock of Sauer kraut. Nor is there hardly one pure and unmixed 
civic occupation pursued in the town ; for the majority of the 
master-tradesmen are petty peasant-proprietors as well. The 
master-shoemakers almost all keep cows in the back yards of their 
houses. Some of the cabinet-makers have from twelve to fourteen 
acres of land in the suburbs, and are more taken with ploughing 
their fields than planing their deals. Many of the bakers are 
wont to raise the rye they use in the manufacture of their black 
bread. The Saddler-and-upholsterer keeps a couple of sheep in 
the wood-house in his ** i/o/" and loves to grow the wool which 
he uses to stuff the chairs and sofas of the citizens. Even the 
confectioner lays his own eggs, through the intervention of a 
dozen or two Cochin-Chinas at the back of his shop. The fur- 
rier, too, is the principal game-purveyor and sportsman of the 
place, for the mere sake of the hareskins and roebuck-hides that 
he requires in his trade. The one wealthy distiller in the town 
has a dairy in connection with his business, besides acres in the 
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suburbs, \rhere be grows tbe potatoes out of wbicb be manufac- 
tures his Corn-hrandy-vjine, and bis ^^finste Arrac de Goa,'' or 
" echte Jamaica Rum " Moreover, tbe so^alled mercbants, who 
haTe srcall "cider-rooms " attached to their little chandlers'-sbops, 
are in tbe habit of owning ** garden- houses/' as they are styled, 
for the growth of tbe apples which they turn into vinegar or 
apple-wine — according to the demands of their customers — for 
there is really no distinguishing the one fluid from the other. 
Then the clod-hopping apothecaries give their mind to the con- 
genial occupation of fattening geese, and prefer to rear their own 
feather beds to dispensing fartbings'-worth of hair oil to tbe 
servant-maids of the town, and palming off on the peasants a 
halfpenny-worth of dead-dogs* fat, as an infaUible cure for those 
in a galloping consumption. 

The quantity of potatoes consumed by the people of Eisenach 
is really incredible, and hence the reason for the universal manure- 
storing throughout the city. Half an acre of potato land yields 
upon the average from 86 to 40 sacks of 100 and odd pounds 
each, or between «^flOO and 4000 pounds* weight, and this is what 
each Eisenach family requires every year for the consumption of 
their pigs and themselves. In fact, many of the modem Saxons 
know no other food — living even harder than the poorest Irish do 
in our country ; the members of the family eating no less than 
2000 lbs. weight of potatoes in the course of the year, which is at 
the rate of more Uian 5 lbs. a day. Nor should the reader 
imagine that such a habit prevails only in the poorer portion of 
the community ; for, as a rule, potatoes and salt constitute the 
supper every evening of almost every well-to-do-family ; while on 
the week days potato-dumplings, with fresh or dried fruit, or 
potato-soup with the smallest scrap of fat pork in it, or potato 
salad, with a raw pickled herring, are the principal delicacies 
served at the tables of the gentry. 

At certain seasons, no work but that of a pastoral character 
goes on. The principal milliners, for instance, gave up bonnet- 
making in the autumn, and retired from the Magasin to the 
vrash-bouse to superintend the boiling down of some three hun- 
dred pounds* weight of plums; and there they remained for 
twelve hours, stirring away one after the other, until the fruit was 
reduced to a thick pulp (not unlike liquid papier mdchi) ; after 
which it had to be potted away for use in the winter, instead of 
butter on the bread Such a concoction is known by the name of 
zwetsehgen Muu (literaUy plum pap or squash), and strongly 
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resembles paste-blacking in appearance, while in taste it is about 
as agreeable as the sickly mecQcinal compound known as ** elec- 
tuary" in our apothecaries* shops. A little later in the year, you 
will find every traders-person in the town neglecting his ordinary 
business for die preparation of the year's supply of Sauer-kratU; 
and then, go where you will — to the tax-collector's, the Steuer 
Bevisora, to your lawyer, your doctor, your tailor, your boot- 
maker, or your banker — you will find that they are away at the 
market, buying their 120 {zwei Schock) or 240 (vier Schock) of 
immense white-heart summer cabbages for the manufacture of the 
national dish. Then for a day or two afterwards tlie entire 
household will be engaged in slicing down the vegetative cannon- 
balls by means of an instrument like a carpenter s plane ; or else 
in salting the shreds in enormous pickling-tubs, or ratlier small 
vats, the united family being severally engaged in thumping and 
pressing the mess into a compact mass ; aiter which a heavy stone 
is placed on top of it, and there it is left to ferment into pu- 
tridity till the end of the year, when the taste is pronounced to 
be extremely delicate. 

In fine, such is the farmyard mania among the tradesmen of 
the Thuringian capital, that even the ** palace confectioner" keeps 
a dozen or so of turkeys about the mixen at the back of his shop, 
and keeps the noisy gobbling birds, too, more for pleasure than 
profit ; for when we wanted one of them for our Christmas dinner, 
no money would induce him to part with one of his Trut-hUhner, 
for he told us that such birds were regarded as a curiosity in 
Saxony. The propensity for pig-keeping, however, is somewhat 
more rational, seeing that each German family, in the course of 
the year, consumes on an average from 250 to 400 pounds* weight 
of sausages (either in the form of liver ditto, red ditto, hard ditto, 
or Savoyard ditto, as the case may be) ; and to produce this 
amount of food, two pigs, at least, are required to be kept, so that 
commerce and handicraft have to be alike sacrificed to the tending 
of swine, and the shop neglected for the stye ; while the rear of 
every dwelling-house, hotel, and government office is converted 
into an open stagnant sewer, where the refuse of the people, and 
their kindred pigs, is allowed to rot and reek for the sake of the 
equally essential potatoes that, as we have said, are consumed by 
every Saxon family by the ton weight per annum ! 

Another peculiarity of the Saxon citizens is their love of what 
are called " garden-houses." This they have in common with the 
people of Holland, where it is usual to see a corpulent gentleman 
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smokiDg bis pipe in a sentry-box beside some foetid and duck- 
weedv ditcb in tbe outskirts of tbe town, and witb an ostentatious 
placard stuck up in tbe few .square yards of tbe garden-grounds, 
saying, '* mt o^XT happiness on eabth is here." In tbe same 
manner all round about Eisenacb, tbere are little buildings bardly 
bigger tban sedan-cbairs, witb a patcb of garden land in front of 
tbem, about tbe size of a Tiurkey carpet ; and tbitber tbe towns- 
folk delis^bt to wend tbeir way, in tbe broiling summer's evenings, 
laden witb coffee-cups and cake, so tbat they may smoke tbeir 
pipe and drink tbeir infusion of burnt carrots out in tbe countr}*. 
Boasting Germans tell you tbat tbeir countiymen are distinguished 
from all otber races by tbeir NeUur-ainn (sense of nature), but, so 
£gu- as we could judge, tbis Natur-sinn seemed to lie merely in a 
love of '* green stuff,** for tbey were in tbe babit of going into 
ecstasies at tbe si^t of tbe least verdure, exclaiming, on every 
occasion, '* Wunder-Mchdne OrUne ! lAehe Gott, da$ ist prachu 
toll r tbougb tbey were as insensible as frogs to tbe quieter and 
tenderer graces of tbe eartb — tbe beauties of ligbt and sbade, 
tbe barmony of colour, or tbe symmetrical arrangement of form. 
So mucb so, indeed, tbat we used often to wonder why, if mere 
verdure was so pleasant to tbem, a dish of salad or water-cresses 
should not throw tbem into like raptures ; and bow it was, if 
tbeir nation was so remarkable for tbis same Natur-Binn, the 
poetry of tbeir country should be so utterly deficient in every 
picturesque quality, and marked by none of that exquisite percep- 
tion of tbe daintier beauties of external nature which is to be 
found in the writings of our own Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats, 
and Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ELEGANCIES OF LIFE IN 8AX0XY. 

The usual matutiDal costume of the young ladies at home, con- 
sists of nothing but a petticoat, an old coloured chintz sleeping- 
jacket, without even stays or bodice beneath it, and a close-fitting 
calico nightcap, about as elegant in shape and look as that of a 
sick boy in a parish infirmary with us ; while over their neck is 
spread any old duster-like rag with which they can cover their 
shoulders ; their feet being thrust into such a pair of burst-out 
slip-shod shoes, as no decent person in our own country would 
pick up in the street. Kor must the reader imagine that the 
above picture of German ladies in their morning attire is in the 
least over coloured ; or that we paint this universid portrait of the 
Saxon baronesses and gentlewomen, the young as well as old, as 
they are to be found at home in the morning — up to noon-day 
and even later — from the outward appearance of any oiie eccentric 
individual. On the contrary, we speak merely of what is the 
general custom, even with ladies of title, the wives of judges, and 
the female members of the families of government officers, and 
those of the professional gentry. Indeed, a German woman, no 
matter what her station, regards any old thing she can lay her 
hands on as fit to wear in the house ; and believes that gowns and 
bodices, not to speak of clean cuffs and collars, are articles utterly 
superfluous for her to put on, in the presence of her husband and 
children ! Nor can it be said that the harsh lines of this sketch 
are due to national prejudice ; for it was only some twelve months 
or so back that there appeared a letter in one of the principal 
Berlin papers, written by a German, upbraiding his country- 
women for the shameless and diity state of their persons in their 
own houses in the early part of the day ; and concluding by con- 
trasting the filthy state of the entire household of a morning in 
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an ordinary Teutonic family, with that of the neat and decent 
appearance of every member of any respectable Englishman's 
house, when sitting down to their comfortable morning meal. 

Indeed, breakfast, as an Englishman knows it, with a snowy 
damask-cloth to cover the solid mahogany table, the bright silver 
urn steaming away over the equally bright silver tea-pot, milk- 
jug and sugar basin — the simple china cups arranged at one end 
of the table where the mistress of the house is to preside — the 
plates, and knives and forks, all tidily set round the other parts 
of the board — the silver egg-stand and toast-rack, with the dish 
of broiled ham, or kidneys, or cold chicken, as the case may be, 
set out in the centre alongside of the glass butter-dish and the crisp 
crusty cottage-loaf of white bread on its carved platter, the wood of 
which is as white as new Tunbridge ware — such a sight as this, 
in the clean, snugly carpeted, solidly-furnished, cosy parlour, is 
assuredly never to be observed in any other land than our own. 
Where else, too, is to be seen the like of the decent English 
housewife, as spruce and tidy, and as carefuUy dressed for break- 
fast, no matter how early the hour, as if she were attired for the 
grandest party of friends in the evening ? for, tliough she wears 
her morning-gown instead of her evening one, it differs from her 
best merely in the material, and is a shade less fashionable in its 
make ; while her hair is as smooth as satin, and as well arranged 
as you woidd find it later in the day. With so bright an example, 
too, is it likely that the daughters and the sons of such a family 
would venture to appear at the meal in a less trim or orderly 
condition ? while even the waiting-maid herself, who has had to 
sweep and dust the room before breakfast, has to conform to the 
general cleanliness : and is never allowed to enter the parlour 
unless she has tidied herself after the work, and made herself fit 
to come into an assembly where nothing but comfort, order, and 
decency are expected to prevail. 

Such a meal, such a sight, it must require a hundred years of 
** progress " before the boorish Saxons can ever be made to under- 
stand the social eiyoyment of. Think, now, of a German break- 
fast in Saxony, by way of contrast. The picture we have given 
of the English repast is that which prevails, not among the titled 
and wealthier classes, but among the well-to-do members of British 
middle life. Nor is the sketch that of an unusual feast, but such 
as occurs every morning in every well-regulated homestead. Well, 
the usual '* early bit," as the first meal is significantly called in 
Germany, consists, among ordinary middle-class folk, of a tin tray 
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of white breadlets placed in the centre of the tal Ic. which is utterly 
destitute of cloth, and has merely a few coffee-cups airangeJ any- 
how at one comer of the board, while the earthen coffee-pot is 
put to stand on the stove in a corner of the room. Nor is tliei^ 
BO much as a knife or plate ; nor, indeed, either a milk-jug or 
sugar-basin, or even a single chair set to await the coming of the 
several members of the family, who make their appearance almost 
in the same state as they spring out of bed, on hearing that the 
coffee is served. In they come, one by one, shufBing across the 
bare boards of the wretched room, some a quarter of an hour after 
the others, according as they have felt more or less hungry, or 
drowsy, as the case may be ; for none is expected to wait for the 
rest, and each helps himself, or herself, to the contents of the 
coffee-pot and the bread-tray, .just as he or she will. First, comes 
the grubby old mother, most likely ; about as graceful in appear- 
ance as an Irish basket-woman at the London green-markets, and 
certainly not looking half as tidy as an English charwoman ; for 
she has slipped on merely an old dark woollen petticoat and 
thrown a shawl over her head, and pinned it under her chin. 
Then, as she stands at one comer of the table, she begins, alone, 
to partake of the sumptuous fare ; for the '' black coffee," as it is 
called, consists of a decoction of the smallest-possible, cheapest- 
possible, and fil tines t-possible Java berries, thickened and black- 
ened with the powder of burnt carrots ; and this wash is drunk 
neat — without either milk or sugar, we repeat, to palliate it. 

Well, the elegant old Frau von Fish-fag, or the gracious 
Grafin von Apple-woman, pours out a cup of the ** black broth," 
and, as she stands alone at the table, dips her long caterpillar- 
like breadlet into the mess ; and then after having soaked the 
roll, till it is as soft and brown as a bit of wet ginger-bread, pro- 
ceeds, in accordance with the most high-and-nobly-bom ''fashion" 
of Germany, to suck the end of it as a charity-boy does a lolly- 
pop ; and when she has removed all the black moistened pap 
from the rest of the long breadlet, she goes on to soak the sucked 
end of the roll as before ; and so continues, soaking and sucking, 
till the elegant meal is finished ; after which she turns her coffee- 
cup down in her saucer, as a sign that she is *' saf," as the ladies 
here politely phrase it — and then away ** the gracious Frau von 
Fish-fag " shuffles, to tell her daughters once more that the coffee 
is readv. 

In a few minutes afterwards, the proud young ladies themselves 
make their appearance at the sumptuous board, each in a white 
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calico nigfat-cap, as we have said, and without either a bodice or 
gown to cover their bodies. Thus elegantly attired, they proceed, 
while one rubs her unwashed eyes with her unwashed hands, and 
the other keeps scratching away at her unbrushed hair under her 
cap, to go through the same refined operation of coffee-drinking, 
both standing at the table, as their mother had done before them, 
and jerking away, every now and then, at the one old woollen 
petticoat enveloping their lower limbs, like the sack of a French 
journeyman-baker, to keep it from fedling at their feet And 
when the girls have sucked their rolls to the end, the father, 
maybe, makes his appearance in his dressing-gown and drawers, 
to go through the same elegant process ; the only one, indeed, of 
the family who appears dressed for the occasion being the son, 
and he is washed and tidied ^not because such silly formality is 
expected of him at home — but because he has either to go to his 
compioir or to his military duties, or to be at the forest-men^s 
school, as the case may be, at such an early hour. 

The female fashion of appearing in night-caps till a late hour 
in the day is not confined merely to ladies at home, but prevails 
even at the fashionable German baths, where decent women think 
it by no means unseemly to sit thus slovenly attired, in public, 
outside the doors of the different hotels they inhabit, and that till 
within an hour or so of dinner-time. 

The ] o'clock meal, which is equivalent to the English lun- 
cheon, or the French d^euner d la fourchetts, has no more cere- 
mony about it, and, indeed, no more refinement in the serving of 
it, than the " early bit ;** since in most houses this meal is not 
served at all, but each member of the family is left to go to the 
cupboard and cut off a slice of black bread, as thick as an octavo 
volume, and to smear it with butter, in the same manner as a 
bricklayer tnmels a dab of mortar over a brick. Then, with the 
slices in their hands, the ladies shuffle about the house, biting out 
• hige semicircular pieces as they sweep or dust the rooms, or pro- 
ee^ with the ironing of their skirts for the next grand ball. 

For the due eigoyment of the 10 o'clock meal, however, it is 
generally customary for the master of the house to retire to some 
tavern in the town, either the *' Town-Councillor's Cellar,'' or the 
"* Bock Cellar," or Heaven knows what other beer cellar it may 
be (for there is a beer-house to almost every dozen of the popula- 
tion) in order to wash the bit of dry black bread and sausage 
which he takes with him, down with a glass of beer. And there 
he will sit, at a table, and in a room, not half so tidy as a publu> 

3 
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bouse parioor, and, indeed, not a whit better than a London tap, 
with his clasp-knife in one hand and the hank of black rye-bread 
in the other, amid the reeking tobacco smoke, eating and gossip- 
ing away, with the master-tradesmen* or lawyers, or doctors, or 
government clerks, who have all left their business on the same 
errand, only an hour or so after the commencement of the day's 
work. Others, on the contrary, retire to the chandlers' shops, 
where, alone, the Schnapja, delighted in by the more fiery-throated 
citizens, is allowed to be sold ; and there, calling for a raw red- 
herring or a raw pickled cucumber, they proceed either to strip 
off the skin of the dried fish with their fingers and eat it raw in 
their hands, or else to bite off bits of the gigantic gherkin as they 
hold it, like a green sausage, in their fists, while they sip their 
glass of carraway com-brandy-wine, and declare that the " smack 
of the feast is truly delicate." 

Among the Eisenach ladies, whenever they have occasion to be 
away ftom home at so early an hour as to prevent their taking 
the 10 o'clock meal at their own house, it is by no means unusual 
for the sweet creatures to drop in at one of the butchers' shops, 
and bid the '* Fleischer " chop up for them a grqschen s worth of 
raw beef or pork (according to taste) with some raw onions which 
the damsels bring ready wi& them; and, when this has been done, 
they cram the lump of hacked meat into their pocket-— often 
without even a piece of paper to cover it ; and, then, having pro- 
vided themselves with a halfpenny roll at the next baker's, proceed,' 
with the meat in one hand, and the bread in tlie other, to take a 
bite, first at the chopped flesh and then at the *' Brbdchen ;" or 
else, cutting the '* Semmel " in twain, and spreading tlie mince of 
raw pork and onions between the slices, they munch the two 
together — laughing at those who shudder at the sight of the brutal 
meal, and declaring it, with a smack of the lips, to be '^ pique 
Jine." What may be the origin of this German phrase, it is diffi- 
cult to say. There is no such word as pique to be found in the 
Wdrterhich, The term would seem to be an ignorant corruption 
of the English hig^ and hence to signify Jine to a greater degree. 

The Germans have, as a rule, but one mode of receiving friends 
at their houses, and that is at what are called '* coffee-drinkings'' 
— entertainments which are usually given at three or four in the 
afternoon, and to which ladies alone are usually invited. Indeed, 
80 common is the custom of excludmg all gentlemen from these 
assemblies, that an English lady informed us, that when she first 
went into these societies, she was under the impression that she 
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ts-as associating with a company of widows. The absence of the 
male sex, however, from such assemblies, the stranger, after a few 
months^ residence in the country, ceases to wonder at ; for at the 
hour at which such parties are usually given, the men are mostly 
in the taverns drinking their beer and smoking their pipes, and 
the charms of such enjoyments are, to a true German mind, inti- 
nitely preferable to that of female society ; for when we assure the 
reader that there was but one German in the whole town of 
Eisenach — and he was a hypochondriac-«who did not pass every 
night of his life away from lus flamily, and amid the tobacco-fumen 
of some tavern, or petty club, it will not be difficult to understand 
bow little domestic enjoyment is known among such a people. 
Home, indeed, which is one of the most poetic of words in Eng* 
land, is always spoken of by the tavern-loving Teuton under the 
literal and prosaic title of " the house"— even as the husband 
always terms his wife his "woman,"* and the wife, in her turn, 
denominates her married partner her *' man." 

Now, as these Kaffee-ader-TheegesdUchaften (literally •• coffee 
or tea companies*') are peculiar to the country which forms the 
subject of the present book, we will append a description of the 
entertainment usual on such occasions, taken from one of the best 
German authorities on the subject. 

The lady (Henrietta Davidis) from whom we quote, after telling 
us, in the description she gives as to the forms to be observed at 
different parties, how all-important it is that at wedding feasts 
and '* great tables" (grossen Tafeln) a change of plates and knives 
and forks should accompany each fresh dish, says 



** Bei jedem Oericht werden die Teller und bei feinen Eflscn rnich jedeij 
Mai Oabeln und Messer gewechselt;*' 

—thus implying that upon ordinary occasions such luxuries are 
by nor means necessary ; and that only at ** fine eatings" it is 
essential to pay attention to such fastidious formalities; after 
which she proceeds to give us an account of the cereiAonies requi- 
site to be observed in connection with the ** tea and coffee drink- 
ings" of the country, e. g. : — 

" The ladies are to be arranged round a table," she says, ** over 
which a napkin (serviette) is to be spread. But when the com- 
pany is numerous, then the younger ladies are to be put into an 
adjoining room with the door open, and the elder ones seated on 
a sofa. The tea or coffee is to be made in a side chamber, and 
when right hot {reoht heiss) served to the ladies upon a tray with 
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milk, sugar, and a decanter of red wine, or liqueur-bottle full of 
rum orarrac'* ! ! ! — the latter being the German equivalent of the 
English gin. Then, what the Germans call ** bakework/* that is 
to sav, biscuits and cakes of Tarious kinds, together with thin 
slices of black bread-and-butter, are to be handed round in little 
baskets (Kbrhchen) to the company. The cups are not to be 
taken round one at a time, nor too soon after Uie assembling of 
the company, we are told, but are to be placed together on a tea- 
tray, and carried to each of the ladies ; and when they have all 
finished, the cups are to be collected and rapidly rinsed (gespidt) 
— so that none of the party may have the misfortune of drinking 
after the other out of an unwashed vessel ! Then the cups are 
to be again filled and handed round with the " bakework" and 
black bread-and-butter as before. In the same manner, the cups 
are to be presented a third time ! and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the whole is to be cleared away. After this the lady of the 
house, says the authoress, arranges some entertainment for the 
company, such as cards (which are generally played for pfenmng9, 
or less than a farthing, stakes) for die elder ladies, or forfeits or 
charades for the younger ones; and during such games dessert- 
plates and knives (but no forks !) with a slice of fruit tart in each 
are to be taken round to the party accompanied by some {belisbigef 
Oetrank) favourite drink— raspberry-lemonade, or sugar-water or 
fruit-syrup being generaUy given on such occasions. Then a 
pause of a quarter of an hour is to ensue, after which a small 
portion of cream '* greis-meal" (AngLt Embden groats), or starch- 
pudding, or potatoe-meal jelly, is to be sent round on small plates 
or saucers, each accompanied with a tea-spoon ; with this a sauce 
is to be served, and a basket of macaroons to follow. The plates 
or saucers are then to be retained by each lady, and, after a 
quarter of an hour s pause, a second tart is to be presented, toge- 
ther with slices of pears, apples, or oranges, which have been 
previously peeled and cut up into a bowl-*the fruit being handed 
round to the assembly either by the lady of the house, her 
daughter, or some young lady officiating on the occasion. Finally, 
anodier cream, or some sweet '* meal-food" is to be offered to the 
ladies before separating — ths same dirty platss and spoons being 
retained to the end of ^ entertainment ! ! ! 

Then the writer &vours us with a description of the ceremonies 
to be observed at ** gentlemen and ladies* teas"— 

*' Herren imd Damen Thees" 

(though such parties as these, we have said before, seldom occur, 
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except upon the occasion of christenings or betrothals)— of which 
the following is an epitome : — 

The ladies, as they arrive, are to be handed to a sofa, or seated 
in a half-circle round about a small table set in the centre of the 
room, the gentlemen grouping themselves about the others at 
pleasure. Then a tray-full of cups of tea, sugar, milk, three 
kinds of biscuits, shces of black bread-and-butter with red wine, 
or ths bottles full of neat spirits, as before, is to be handed first to 
the elderly ladies on the sofa, then to the younger ones, and, last 
of all, to the gentlemen. After the tray has been carried round 
three times (as at the ladies' parties), the cups are to be taken 
away. Then comes a pause, during which the company play at 
whi^ver may be agreeable — cards, or music, according to the 
taste of the guests. In this inten^al **Bischof" or " Cardinal"-^ 
the latter being a peculiar kind of German drink made up of wine 
flavoured with fruit and sweetened with sugar (and not unlike the 
messes English children are sometimes in the habit of com- 
pounding in their wine-glasses during dessert)— is to be offered to 
the assembly, together with some such fruit tart as the season 
may afford. Next, small plates or saucers of cold rice-meal pud- 
ding and fruit-juice are to be served, with a tea-spoon, to each 
person. Later in the evening a second tart, with the aforesaid 
Bischof (AngL^ bishop) or "Cardinal,*' is to be presented. And, 
finally, after anollier pause, pieces of •* marinirter herring** (de- 
scribed hereafter), or raw ham, bread and cheese, cold meat or 
fish, salad, or raw-smoked salmon, or raw sausages, or smoked 
meat, or raw-herring salad upon bread and butter, or hard-boiled 
eggs and parsley, or black bread and radishes, are to be offered to 
the guests as a crowning relish to the elegant entertainment ! ! ! 

Such people as have never had the misfortune to be present at 
one of these refined entertainments cannot possibly have a notion 
of the amount of trash and mess which German young ladies can 
manage to stow away on such occasions ; indeed, the capacity of 
these damsels' stomachs, when eating at another person's expense, 
always impresses you with the idea of their being utterly underfed 
at home ; and we have seen the girls nudge one another as the 
Lord Chamberlain 8 daughters helped themselves to a fourth or a 
fifth slice of cake or tart, and heard them whisper, *' Well, you 
know the poor things have only two portions at dinner among 
six." In a word, every stranger who visits the town tells you 
that he never, in all his experience, beheld such a gaunt, squalid, 
underfed race as are the Saxons of the present day ; for you have 
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but to look in their lantero-jaws to understand that not one in a 
hundred of them has a bellyful of substantial food in the course of 
•a twelvemonth. 

Germans delight, in their jealousy, to make sport over the 
number of beggars that are to be met with in the British 
dominions ; but we can tell them (and we happen to know some 
little about the mendicants of London), that an English beggar, 
living in his " padding.ken," and faring upon the broken victuals 
which he collects from house to house, is better bedded and better 
fed than even some of the best German mechanics or gentry — a 
matter which the English reader may perhaps understand when 
we assure him that even the cleverest working cabinet-maker in 
Eisenach gets for his work but Ss, a-week, over and above his 
keep (of the coarsest possible kind) ; and that he is allowed one 
farthing for his breakfast if directed to take such a meal out of 
.<loors. 

In fine, as we have said, you have but to look in the counte- 
nances of these potato-fed and half clad German folk to know 
what long strides the race has yet to take, in order to keep pace 
with the rest of civilized Europe ; and yet, like half starved people, 
they are always eating — eating trash that yields no satisfaction to 
the stomachy and which^ consequently, sets it craving an hour or 
two after the miserable, windy food has been crammed into it. 

At the theatre the curtain has barely fallen upon the first act 
of the play before the whole of the audience are engaged in 
munching something or other. Only a night or two ago we were 
present at the performance of the Fartune-Teller of Geneva, and. 
before half-an-hour had elapsed, we noticed the daughter of the 
Judge of the Assizes chewing her bread and sausage, in the most 
unabashed manner, in the dress-circle ; while the wife of a 
captain in the infantry was cracking her cold, hard-boiled eggs, 
and washing them down with a penny glass of beer, as if neither 
of them had dined heartily for the week past. Indeed, this is 
the invariable custom of the ladies of Eisenach, as it is with the 
London cook-maids in the gallery of the Victoria. They one and 
all have some primitive notion that unless the stomach be kept 
filled to the gorge it is impossible to sympathize with the dis- 
tresses of the heroine of the drama before them ; and, accordingly, 
like Miss Kelly, in her celebrated personation of the sentimental 
scullery-wench, they snivel and they munch as if, without eating, 
it was impossible for them to squeeze a tear out of their eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 

A BALL AT THE KLEMDA. 

The main distinction in the regulation of German and English 
families is the utter subserviency of the mother to the grown 
daughters in everj Teutonic household. The father of the family 
seems generally to maintain his supremacy ; unless, indeed, he 
shares his property among his children before his death (as is often 
the case in Saxony), binding his children over to pay him a 
certain yearly sum for his maintenance. This peculiar custom is 
allowed by law, and in some cases we believe it is found to work 
well ; but in many others, we have been informed, it gives rise to 
brutal ill-treatment on the part of the children to the aged parent ; 
for the sons get to regard the old man in the light merely of an 
incubus upon their means, and not only to look forward with 
anxiety for his death, but to begrudge him almost every mouthful 
he eats 

Nevertheless, it forms no part of our present purpose to discuss 
here the working of such an arrangement between aged parents 
and their grown children ; for now our object is merely to show 
how every German mother, immediately after the confirmation of 
her daughters, sinks into nothing better than a serving- woman 
attendant upon them. At that period of life the young ladies, 
though only just turned fifteen, are considered fit to *' go out " 
into society ; and accordingly cotnmence frequenting every public 
ball, visiting the beer gardens in the afternoon twice or thrice 
every week, and, indeed, joining in every form of amusement 
pecidiar to the ladies of the Tburingian capital. In even the best 
of German families, it is the rule to keep but one servant, whilst 
many of the gentlefolks employ only an Au/tvarterin, or charwoman, 
to come in once or twice during the day, and do the more menial 
offices of the household. The consequence is, that a considerable 
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proportion of tho hard work of the house is left to the mother to 
execute; for she prefers taking such drudgeries upon herself, 
rather than that the vomehme, or distinguished, young ladies, 
should soil their skin, or redden their hands by such homely 
duties. Accordingly, if you happen to call at the house of any of 
the middle, or even higher class, families in the city, you are 
almost sure to find the mother in the act of scrubbing the sitting- 
rooms, or else cleaning the saucepans ; and in such a state of rags 
and dirt that she is utterly indistinguishable from the charwoman 
whom she is helping in the same occupation ; while the young 
ladies are engaged in attiring tliemselves in no end of trumpery 
finery to be off to the " FarUasie,'' or the " Hohe Sonne,'* maybe, 
to drink their coffee and beer amidst the Slite of the town. 
. In most nations, now-a-days, the struggle is how to swell £200 
Bryear into the seeming grandeur of £*^000. In Germany, how- 
ever, where all are striving how to make a groschen do duty for 
a louis d'or, this end is attained merely by the ladies living at 
home like kitchen wenches, and consenting to eat food hardly 
better than that we give to our pigs and cattle; while the 
domestic squalor is cheerfully submitted to, so that the daughters 
may appear, when away from their homes, dressed in a few showy 
and staring flimsy robes. 

Nor is the list of evils attendant upon such a state of society 
yet ended. If the mother be left to do the greater portion of the 
housework, while the girls are flaunting abroad, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that as the father is either supposed to be 
attending to his professional duties in the evening (or more likely, 
drinking and gambling in the beer-house), that the daughters 
must be left to wander about from place to place utterly unpro- 
tected, and allowed to meet and talk with gentlemen at the beer- 
gardens, just as they please. 

Now, in the town of Eisenach, there is a celebrated school, or 
university, for the traiuing of '* forest-men," whose duties in after- 
life are to consist of the superintendence of the plantation and 
thinning of the forest lauds, from which the German nation still 
derives by far the greater proportion of its fuel. These students 
are called *' forest practitioners,** and generally consist of the sons 
of petty German barons, or of others, more or less, well to-do in 
the nation. They are mostly young men from eighteen to thirty 
years of age, and there are some sixty or seventy of them alto- 
gether located in the town during the University terms. 
These forest-men are the plague of the Eisenach girls* lives, for 
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as many of them are nobles, and almost all are of a marriageable 
age, such young ladies as are over-anxious to procure a partner, 
whose rank in life may be a shade better than their own, tiiink it, 
by no means, unfeminine to fairt la cour after the students, and 
to sit drinking with them in the beer-gardens and the shooting- 
booths till late at night. 

** Aye,** said an Eisenacher to us, '* half the old spinsters in the 
town are due to those ' Forst-Practikants,* for the fellows come 
here and circulate stories as to how rich they are, and the girls, 
silly fools, who beHeve all they hear, run after them, as though 
they were mad. The students promise them marriage, of course ; 
and, when they have finished their studies in the town, go back 
home, vowing eternal constancy — and never trouble their heads 
about the damsels again. The consequence is, that the citizens, 
when they know that a girl has once been in the habit of con- 
sorting with the forest-men, turn their back upon her, and she is 
therefore left to trick and entrap some other student ; so that she, 
at last, comes to be privately betrothed every three years to 
another gentleman, as fast as firesh relays of young men resort \j^ 
the college, until she ends by being too old to get a husband at 
all.** 

With this introduction to the different young ladies of Eisenach, 
we will now conduct the reader to a ball at Uie *' Klemda ** — the 
most fashionable entertainment in the town ; so that he may have 
an uuiight into the manners and customs of the gentlefolks there 
assembled, and thus be able to see how far they differ from our 
o^n. 

Such balls occur at least once a month throughout the entire 
year — the expenses being included in the three-and-sixpeuny 
quarterly subscription. Nor are such expenses heavy, for as 
everybody has to pay for his own supper — if he sup at all — the 
actual cost of the amusement to the society is limited to the 
charges of lighting and music ; a few pounds of stearins candles 
are sufficient for the former, whilst, when we tell the reader that 
each of the sixteen musicians employed on the occasion receives 
but twelve groschens (1«. ^2d,) ,for playing there from seven in the 
evening until one, and often two, in the morning, he himself will 
be able to estimate the outlay necessary for the costly banquet. 

On the day of the appointed ball, the young ladies who intend 
to be present remain at home, dressed in the same elegant and 
tidy costume as we have before described to be customaiy in every 
German household at breakfast time. Indeed, as they rise from 
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lliL-Li' Ik'iU. fin do the>' continue till th« hour comes for inmanff 
— thtir (mh HTid liiiiiils Wing umviuliecl, and their hair uncombed 
fill- ilio whole of that time, thvir dinnen eaten in their night-caps, 
uii>l with mtrreWa woollen pelticoRtaiid a chintz sleeping jacket to 
('liver their bodiL'S. The luoniiiig ia occupied hj the yoimg ladies, 
tlius scautilv attireJ, in the ironing of their ball-skirU and atifflr- 
Btiin;hed petticoats ; while the arteni'>oii ia given up to the rrfii»- 
biiihing of sonui olil second-hand wreath, so as to make it pue for 
a new one. or elae in re-trimming the ball-dress, in which tbey 
huve fonuirriy ai>peared, with Bome newly-dred ribbon, so as to 
make it appear on if they were able to afford a fresh costume upon 

Tiiwurds the crcning. on tkese ball days, it is cuatomoiy to seo 
tlic wa^hertTomeu carrying home, on the top of a pole, some hugs 
still-starched petticoat, or skirt, which, when distended to its full 
diiiien,->ioii3, has all the apjicnrauce of a monster fire balloon, 
miide out of tissue-paper. These are for the grsnder young 
ladies, who do not themsielves do the wa.shing and ironing at 
hiiiie. As the evening draws in, the young ladies begin to lay 
hsi'te their nightcujis, and wash themselvei^. for the first time that 
inked in fut. so us to make it appear hs 
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proceeds to pack a small berlin-wool carpet-bag full of such articles 
as she believes her daughters may stand in need of during the 
dances. The articles thus stowed away generally consist of some 
three or four pocket-handkerchiefs, as many small-tooth combs as 
there are girls, relays of gloves, a small stock of peppermint drops 
or lozenges, a packet of- pins, and some two or three needles and 
thread — the uses of these several articles will be seen hereafter. 

At the hour of seven (or a little before) the mother and the 
daughters proceed to walk through the streets, all with bare 
heads, and muffled up in dirty old shawls, (there was but one 
opera cloak in the whole town), and with the servant carryinj:: a 
lantern before them ; for, owing to the deficient lighting and 
paving of the city, it is impossible for the visitors to the ball to 
avoid the puddles which lie in the road without some such appli- 
ance. The serving-maid is also provided with a basket, in which 
she carries an old pair of boots for the young ladies to put on 
when returning home ; though, why such economy should be 
necessary we could never understand, seeing that each of the girls 
was in the habit of dancing in black boots, or else in servant-like 
black-stuff shoes and sandals. 

Upon arriving at the club-house, the party make their way to 
the garde-Tohe^ as it is called, and proceed to shake out their 
dresses, &c., in the presence of any gentlemen who may happen 
to be there, previous to their entering the ball-room. Indeed, it 
is impossible for an Englishman to give his own country-people a 
notion of the utter indelicacy of this arrangement in Germany ; 
for we ourselves have seen German ladies sit unabashed as they 
laced their boots, with their foot over one knee, before our very 
eyes — and it should be remembered that German men have not 
the same sense of respect for females as English folk. We have 
heard, too, at this same garde-robe of the most fashionable place 
of resort in Eisenach, coarse remarks from the *' gentlemen," who 
happened to be present while some lady was arranging her dress, 
that have made our ears tingle for very shame that a woman 
could be subjected to such indecent insults. 

The Elemda Club-house itself is a tumble-down, rotted old 
building, not unlike the deserted giraffe-house on the road to 
Tumham Green. The ball-room is about the size of an ordinary 
county-court, and certainly not as large as the general run of 
riding-schools — the only furniture being a few red-calico curtains 
before the windows, as well as a few chairs and benches about as 
elegant as those at our Highbury Bam, At one end is a small 
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gallery for the musicians, and at tbe other a larger one, where the 
servants of the families present are allowed to wait, and to witness 
the dancing mitil thej are wanted. Beneath the one gallery is 
the card-room, and under the other the supper and wine-ix)om ; 
while beyond the latter is the beer and smokinghall for the ac- 
commodation of those chandlers and shop- boys present at the 
ball, who prefer to indulge in the luxuries of sausages, small beer, 
and tobacco. The attendant at the cloak-room is allowed the pri- 
vilege of selling for a penny apiece small strips of paper, on which 
the order of the dances of the evening is inscribed. Many of the 
more penurious of the young ladies, however, are in the habit of 
tricking the attendant of the dues by writing down beforehand 
the titles of such dances as they know to be usual on those occa- 
sions, and affixing the numbers indicative of the order for the 
evening, by copying them from some one of the lists that have 
been purchased by their friends. It is customary with the young 
ladies who are anxious to be engaged for every dance throughout 
the night to go as early as possible, and many are there at least 
an hour before the appointed time ; so that they may have their 
lists filled up vrith partners before the greater portion of the com* 
pany arrive. 

Upon grand occasions, such as the anniversary of the founding 
of the Club, and during the Christmas and £aster holidays, the 
ball is usually commenced by dancing the " Polonuaise " as it is 
called, and in this almost every person present takes part. The 
ladies and gentlemen at first walk round the room hand in hand 
in procession, forming one long line of couples, and moving along 
as stiff and stately as was the custom in the days of Uie old 
Minttet de la Cour. When the tour of the room has been thus 
made, some two or three times, to the air of our '* God save the 
Queen," (which the Germans have appropriated to themselves 
under the title of " Heil dir de$ Sieges Kranz,'') the ladies and 
gentlemen, following the course indicated by the first couple, 
separate — the ladies filing off in one direction, the gentlemen in 
another. Then they proceed to describe all manner of curious 
devices and pretty figures — the long line of the procession, as they 
walk slowly along, now seeming to undulate like a moving snake, 
and now to form some ingeniously-arranged maze; unSl, after 
some quarter of an hour or twenty minutes of continually -changing 
figures, the measured strains of the music suddenly cease, and 
some lively polka is substituted ; whereupon the several couples 
Bet off jigging round the room as a sign that the evening s festi- 
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tivities haTe commenced. On the occasion of the Schiller Feast 
in Eisenach, some three years ago, this same ** Polonnaise " was 
danced on the Market Place — almost the whole of the citizens 
taking part in the ceremony ; upon which occasion the letters of 
the Poet's name were formed by the long line of persons, in thd 
coarse of the figores. 

The dances which usually succeed the Polosnaise at the Elemda 
ball are polkas, waltzes, Tyroliennes, and galoppes — the Mazourka 
and Schotisse being seldom danced in Eisenach. The old Eng- 
lish quadrille, however, is danced some two or three times in the 
course of the evening, for thb the Germans believe to be a great 
novelty recently invented in France, and therefore known by 
them under the title of the '* Fran9ai8e." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A BALL AT THE " KLEMDA " (cONTIKUED). 

The most peculiar dance performed at these *' Elemda " balls is 
that which passes by the name of the German cotillion^ and which 
consists of a series of games, rather than figures, superadded to 
the old French measure. This dance is always reserved for the 
conclusion of the eveuing*s entertainment, when the ladies and 
gentlemen draw their chairs from the side of the room, and seat 
themselves in a large circle towards tlic centre of the dancing 
hall ; after which some of the young ladies proceed to tie a knot 
in one comer of their handkerchief, and then, doubling the 
knotted end into the form of a bow, do the like with the other 
three corners, in which no knot has been made ; so that the 
several ends being held in the palm of the hand, it shall be diffi- 
cijdt to tell which is the knotted comer, and which the unknotted 
ones, belonging to the bows left projecting above. Thus prepared, 
the damsel approaches any gentleman whom she may please to 
seek for a partner, and, presenting to him the several bows of the 
handkerchief, he selects one of them ; and while the lady holds 
the ends still firmly clasped in her palm, the gentleman is thus 
led, with his finger and thumb grasping the bow he has chosen, 
towards a second partner, to whom the handkerchief ends are in 
the same manner presented. When he, in his turn, has taken 
hold of another of the bows, the couple are conducted by the lady 
as before to a third cavalier ; and immediately this one has grasped 
the remaining bow (for the lady keeps one of the unknotted 
oornere for herself) the ends ai*e drawn from the hand, and the 
gentleman who has selected the comer with the knot to it is 
claimed as the lady's partner for the dance. The others are left 
to try their luck once more with some other Fraulein, or else to 
console themselves with the brief pleasure of an ** eoctra tour,'* as 
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it is called, during the pauses of the dance ; for it is the custom 
in Germany for gentlemen who are unable to procure partners for 
the waltz, or polka« that is about to commence, to wait until some 
of the couples halt for a few minutes' rest, and then to approach 
the gentleman to whom the coveted lady is engnged, and beg that 
he may be allowed — if the Franlein be not too tired — the honour 
of dancing an additional round or two with her. 

Another pastime indulged in during this same eotUUan is to 
lead one of the most admired of the German coquettes out into 
the middle of the room, and to arrange a table and toilette-glass 
there, in front of which the saucy flirt is seated. Then the 
gentlemen are brought forth, one by one, and presented to her 
behind her back ; and as she sees their figures reflected in the 
mirror before her, she either shakes her head or bows towards the 
looking-glass as a sign that such company is either displeasing 
or acceptable to her. It usually happens, however, that the head 
is shaken as repeatedly as the gentlemen are successively pre- 
sented to the damsel at her back ; for the vain young Fraulein 
loves to hear the titters and jeers of the people in the room, as 
the hand of each swain after the other is rejected by her. 

A third sprightly variety of the same dance consists in the re- 
moval of the toilette-glass, and in placing upon the little table 
l>efore descril)ed a large papier wdchi model of a heart, a small 
velvet slipper, made after the fashion of a watchpocket, and a tiny 
basketful of artificial flowers. Then the lady being seated in 
front of these three different articles, a fresh triad of gentlemen 
are conducted to the table before her, when she presents the 
slipper to the one whom she thinks is likely to be ruled by his 
wife — ^the monster brown-paper heart to him with whom she de- 
sires to dance, and the basket to the one whose hand she wishes 
to reject with scorn ; for in Germany it is the same insult — in 
the vernacular — to give a gentleman "the corh,"^ or basket (since 
it is supposed to be the special office of women only to carry 
burdens in that country), as in our own land it is — vulgarly 
speaking — '* to give him the sack." 

The balls proper last only throughout the winter months of the 
year, and during the summer-time such balls are changed for 
what the Germans call •* Tanz-VergnUgen'' (dancing amusement), 
rather than a formal party. On such occasions, after coflee or 
tea has been partaken of in the gardens, where the band plays 
from about four till eight, the company retire to the ball-room, 
where polkas, waltzes, apd Tyroliennes are kept up till midnight. 
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At these parties the costumes, both for ladies and gentlemen, are 
such as it would be impossible to find in the lowest casino in 
London — the gentlemen appearing in any kind of speckled or 
coloured pantaloons, with the dirtiest possible boots and gloves-^ 
if indeed the latter luxuries be thought in any way necessary— 
and the ladies being attired in the commonest print dresses, made 
"with low necks (for such is thought to be the high touch of 
summer fashion in Eisenach), and each wearing some dowdy 
trumpery wreath on her head. So that an English person, when 
he ^rst witnesses the entertainment, cannot help believing that 
he has tumbled, by accident, into some servants' hall, where the 
valets and the footmen are having a hop with the ladies*-maids 
and other serving-women of some English nobleman's establish- 
ment 

Upon other and grander occasions, the cotton-print low-necked 
ball*dres8 is laid aside for one of " book-muslin," or bright-tinted 
tartalau. Hence, every young lady appears a mass of green, or 
pink, or bright yellow, or light blue, and with their dresses 
trimmed merely with braces or Medici girdles, in sarcenet of tlie 
strongest possible contrast ; so that damsels in white delight to 
deck themselves out in black ribbons — those in pink with green 
ones— bright yellow vrith red trimmings, and so forth ; for taste 
in such matters is utterly unknown to the young ladies of Eise- 
nach. Add to this a pair of black stuff boots to dance in, and a 
wreath about as trumpery and as conspicuous as that worn by the 
ladies of the corps de ballet at the Italian Opera in England, and 
the reader may perhaps conceive the amount of display and 
frippery prevalent on such occasions. The gentlemen, we must 
in all justice admit, appear far better dressed than the members 
of the fair sex at such grand ceremonies. True, they have one 
and all very much the look of English waiters — white waistcoats 
and white cravats, and black coats and trousers being the order of 
the day. Nevertheless, there is no attempt at petty finery on 
their part, and assuredly the commoner classes of men in 
Germany dress better, and behave themselves better in ball- 
rooms than the same members of society in our own country. At 
the balls of the ** lAeder-TafeW indeed, we have seen barbers 
and bootmakers, and butchers dressed as neatly and unostenta- 
tiously, and found them dance as well, and behave as politely as 
even gentlefolks with us ; for, to be candid, the artizan and 
lower classes of Germany are as far ahead of our people in this 
respect as the German gentlefolks are behind our gentry in the 
same quality. 
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Nor is this all. If the shabby show and tawdry finery of the 
girls themselves on such occasions be hateful to every person of 
the least taste and refinement, assuredly the wretched dowdy ap- 
pearance of the old mothers who accompany them, and sit ranged 
against the wall — each in a dingy black stuff gown and a bit of 
black net on her head by way of cap, and with her large carpet- 
bag like reticule lying in her lap— constitutes a sight as strange 
as it is pitiable to eveiy English gentleman when he beholds it 
for the first time. 

Another peculiarity of such balls at the ** Klemda" is, that 
never a father of a family is to be seen in the dancing-hdl. The 
mothers are there. Heaven knows, to a surfeit ! each ready to wait 
upon the daughters whom they have accompanied ; and the sons 
are there dancing away with their female friends of the town, but 
the fathers are all at the beer-houses, playing ** sLxty-six," and 
drinking their penny glasses of ale. 

As the conversation grows warmer and louder, if possible, on 
every side, you hear the polite dames exclaim to those from whom 
they may happen to differ in opinion, " That's not true" (Das ist 
fUcht wahr) I or cry aloud, ** You're a liar !" Or else you will see 
some of the more playful ladies, such as the young wife of the 
Captain Wintemase, put her fingers to her nose in the middle of 
the ball-room, as if she thought it one of the most elegant antics 
that the daughter of a Berlin banker could indulge in, to '' take 
a sight'* at the gentleman with whom she happened to be in con- 
versation. Or maybe you will ijotice the Mrs. Doctorin Kreuz- 
spriinger performing the pantomime of scraping a carrot as she 
projects the forefinger of one hand, and rubs it with the forefinger 
of the other, right under the nose of the officer and gentleman 
with whom she may chance to be jesting — crying the while 
" Schabe ! schabe Eiibchen /" (scrape ! scrape a carrot !) after the 
fashion of the boys in the streets of Eisenach. 

Now, the English lady who reads these lines must not imagine 
that the above is, in any way, an overdrawn picture of the 
manners of the women in polite society in Saxony. So far from 
swearing being the exception with the Saxon ladies, it is rather 
the ruU for every young as well as old gentlewoman to utter an 
mimeauing oath, calling upon either God or Jesus, whenever she 
is astonished at what she happens to hear. Nor did we ever find 
the highest gentleman or lady in the land civil enough to do 
other, when they chanced to doubt whatever you might communi- 
cate to them, than tell you, to your iajce, such a statement was 

4 
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not true, or that it was a lie — for such polite forms of expression 
as **'I beg your pardon," or " you must have been mistaken,*' or 
** are wrongly informed upon the point in question/* are, so far as 
our experience goes, utterly unknown, even in the highest classes. 
We should, however, on the other hand, admit, in all candour, 
that the vulgar antics of '* taking a sight" and " scraping a carrot," 
which we have above described as being performed by ladies in 
the faces of gentlemen, are generally considered to be inelegant ; 
nevertheless, we speak of what we have seen done by women 
holding a high station in the town ; and that not once or twice, 
but often in the middle of the quadrille, without even a shrug of 
the shoulders, or any other expression of astonishment, but rather 
a titter of approbation from the company, who happened with 
ourselves to witness the extremely lady-like gestures. 

Now, the master of the ceremonies comes forward, and claps 
his hands as a signal for the first waltz, whereupon the infantry 
officers begin to unbuckle the long cavairy swords with steel 
scabbards, which they delight upon all occasions to drag along 
the ground (for these worthies never appesir in plain clothing 
upon such occasions); and after having brushed their hair in 
the middle of the ball-room proceed to claim the partners they 
have engaged for the dance ; while the shop-boys at the money- 
changer s, or the clerks at the colour factory, approach those 
damsels whom they have chosen, and with a stiff, formal bow, 
after the fashion of English youths at school, beg that they may 
be allowed the honour, &c. Accordingly, the Frauleins give 
themselves the last rub up to the roots of their hair, and even 
behind tlieir ears and under their chin, with their pocket-hand- 
kerchief they hold in readiness in their hand, and then throwing 
it to the dowdy old mother behind them, away the sweet creatures 
go twirling round, till their crinolines, and their absence of under- 
clothing, reveal such sights as a person of any refinement blushes 
to behold in any decent assembly in the world. 

The waltz being ended, the young ladies are brought back to 
their mothers, while the gentlemen and officers go off to talk to 
their male friends as before ; and then begins, again, the same 
Babel of screaming women as previously described. Each mother 
has now drawn from the abyss of her carpet-bag a fresh and dry 
pocket-handkerchief in readiness for their daughters after the ex- 
ertion of the dance. 

" Dear God !" cries one elegant young creature, as she stands 
gasping after her long waltzing, ** Give me the handkerchief. 
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mother, for I nra sweating frightfully" (it is impossible for a 
young lady to say in German tliat she perspires freely) ; where- 
upon all the darlings begin literally mopping tlie moisture off 
their face, neck, shoulders, and arms ; and, so far from such an 
office being considered in any way indelicate to be performed in 
pablic, you have but to look round the room to see every young 
lady engaged in the same refined occupation— each really scrub- 
bing themselves with the mouckair handed to tliem, and rubbing 
away — in at the creases under their chin and round their nose — 
as if they thought it a meritorious, rather than a repulsive, act to 
make their toilette in the presence of gentlemen. Then the old 
mothers stow away the wet handkerchiefs in the depths of their 
caq)et-bag, and having supplied their dear girls with a few rasp- 
berry drops, and the small-tooth comb as before, proceed to shake 
out the young ladies' skirts and flounces — which done, the con- 
versation takes a more general turn. 

Tlien the Countess von Bittererde begins to tell the Lady of 
Hogstown (Frau von Schwein'sdorf ) what she had for dinner that 
day, and to assure her how she ate herself so ** «af " (full — the 
common expression with ladies in Eisenach) with potatoe dump- 
lings and prunes, that she is really unable to taste a bit of the 
** gracious lady's excellent lard cake which her gracious ladyship 
is 80 kind as to offer her." 

The Fraulein von Frisky comes skipping clumsily up to the 
little pug-nosed Appellations-Gericht-Rathin Kranky, who imme- 
diately tells the girl how beautiful she looks in that daffodil wreath 
and cherry-coloured dress, with the Magenta ribbons ; and no 
sooner has the dame uttered the words than she commences 
rubbing each of the articles, and inquiring what they respectively 
cost the yard — not forgetting to inform the young lady, as the 
other mentions the prices, that " it isn't true ;" adding, in all the 
extreme frankness of primitive life, that they are not worth one- 
half what the Fraulein states she had paid for them, and that it 
was a ** great swindle" (grosse Schwindcl) to charge so much for 
such poor stuff." And no sooner has the Fraulein von Frisky 
taken her departure than the Lady Town-Councillor turns to her 
neighbour and says, in a squeaky voice, "It wonders me how 
those girls can afford to dress as they do, for with butter at the 
price it is — and I paid as much as six-and-a-half groschens for 
the pound I bought at the market this day — God in Heaven 
knows I can hardly manage to buy a new cap-ribbon for myself." 
Whereupon the two dames proceed to discuss the market prices 
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of every article ; now one asks the other what she gave for 
potatoes, or else how much she paid for the Schock of cabbages 
to make Sauer-kraut with, or when they intend to kill their pig, 
and how many pounds it might weigh, and how much beautiful 
fat (schone Speck) they expected to get from it. 

Other ladies at the same time commence indulging in petty 
disparagements concerning the dresses of those present. ** Look 
at the Frau Doctorin Kreuzspriinger yonder !" says one old crone 
to the other ; "how grand she thinks herself in that green Per- 
sian skirt of hers, but — Ach ! the thousand I** (another favourite 
oath with the ladies here) *' it is nothing but that old summer ■ 
dress that has been dyed — for she stood just in front of me, so 
that I had a good look at it — and it could never have cost more 
than ten groschens a yard when it was new." 

'* Oh, Jesus !** cries another of the most fashionable dames, 
" look at those Frauleins Giraffe — bow ever they manage to dress 
as they do is a mystery to the whole town." 

** Oil, they buy a lot of the left-off dresses firom the ladies of 
the Court at Weimar !" exclaims a third dame in a black stuff 
gown. " The Fraulein von Milchsuppe has just been teUing me 
that the elder one bought that pink tartalan dress and fuchsia 
wreath she is now wearing from one of the ladies-in-waiting for 
a thaler and a half." In corroboration of the statement it may 
be mentioned that it is the common practice with the ladies of all 
classes to sell their old clothes to their servants, so that serWng- 
maids have hardly been in your house a week before they ask you 
if you have a pair of old boots you can let them buy of you ; and 
when you tell them it is the custom of ladies in England to give, 
and not to sell, their left-off clothes to their waiting-maids, the 
astonished girls stare at you as if they really thought there was 
some truth in the German saying, which describes our country- 
folk as being verriickte Engldnder (^mad English people). 

Then the band strikes up once more, and a polka or Tyrolienne, 
as the case may be, is indulged in while the little officers stand 
with their legs astraddle-^as if to make the most of themselves — 
and with an eye-glass at one eye, grouped in front of the supper- 
room doors, watching the young ladies spin round and round as 
if they were dancing for a wager, and nudging one another and 
simpering as the petticoats fly up somewhat beyond the bounds of 
decency. Thus the time passes tUl about nine, when a longer 
pause ensues, so that supper may be partaken of by such as please 
to pay for it. 
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Now, the English reader most not imagine a supper at the ball 
at the " Klemda'* to be in any way similar to those elegant and 
expensive entertainments which are supplied by confectioners at 
ten shillings or a guinea a-head towards the conclusion of dances 
in our own country ; for the " Klemda" ball-supper consists of 
nothing but hot beeflsteaks or smoking cutlets, or baked goose 
and potatoes cooked in fat, to be followed, maybe, by herring 
salads, or a dish of raw ham or sausage ; or such other luxuries 
as the wretched kitchen of the landlord who rents the little club 
" tap" may be able to provide. However, to give the reader a 
^ more vivid notion of the delicacy of these ball repasts, we here 
append the bill of fare usual upon such occasions. It is copied 
from one of the printed lists which are left lying about on the 
supper-tables ; and thus the reader will not only be able to see 
the kind of dishes generally partaken of, but, as the prices are 
affixed in English money, to understand also the nature of the 
costly banquet the visitor has to look forward to. 



SPEISE-KARTE (KLEMDA). 


8FEISXK. 


d. 


WEIXE. 


«. d. 


Bouillon (soup) . 


1 


Marhgrdjler , 


1 


Pcuteiehen (pasties) 


H 


Mosel 






1 4 


Eehbraten (baked roe-buck) 


7 


Lauhenheimer , 






1 6 


Kalh-nmlade (rolled veal) . 


6 


Hoekheimer 






1 9 


Qatue-brtUen (baked goose) 


6 


Bxinenthaler 






2 3 


lUUlistmiicher moUU (Italian 




Medoc 






1 6 


salad) .... 


H 


St. Julien 






2 


Compot u. gaUU . 


i 


Chamjpagner 


1 




6 


Biftekt Oder CoMletUs (beef 


1 






steaks or cutlets) . 


3i 







At these suppers never more than twenty or thirty people are 
in the habit of sitting down, and out of the score there are but 
two or three ladies who accompany the officers and chandler s- 
shop keepers who mostly frequent them. The younger ladies are 
seldom if ever invited to them. True, at the Christmas or Easter 
balls we have seen one or two treated to champagne on such 
extra grand occasions ; but as an ordinary rule the gentlemen sit 
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there alone, eating their raw herrings and potato salnd, and 
lapping up the sauce with their luiives, and aften^ards washing 
down the meal with half a bottle of some of the cheaper and sourer 
wines ; for a German palate is so accustomed to vinegar that or- 
dinary Deutschers are wont to believe that the bottled acetic acid 
which is sold as Rhenish table-wine has all tlie flavour of the 
juice of ripe grapes appertaining to it. 

During the supping hour it is customary with the ladies re- 
maining in the ball-room to order a cup of tea (and such tea I) of 
the waiting-maid who attends on such occasions ; while some of 
the younger ones regale themselves with a glass of lemonade. 
Then a few slices of dry white bread-cake or apple -cake are drawn * 
from out that corpulent carpet-bag-like reticule, where it has been 
lying all the while, side by side with the filthy small-tooth comb, 
and in company with the wet pocket-handkerchiefs which the 
young ladies have returned to their mother, after drying their 
skins with them. And there the ladies sit sipping and munch- 
ing the sippets of cake until their cups or glasses are empty. 
Sometimes these cups of tea, or glasses of lemonade, are sent by 
the gentlemen to the ladies; though this is so far from being 
usual, that the act is considered as a mark of special favour on 
the part of the young man who may order such costly refreshment 
for his former partner in the dance. 

After supper, during the interval in which the gentlemen are 
indulging in a more extensive and solid repast in the adjoining 
room, the young ladies walk about, arm in arm, in twos and 
threes, up and down the •* Saal,'* while the shop-boys who have 
tossed off their penny glass of beer, in the veritable tap-room 
which adjoins the grander supping saloon (for in the latter nothing 
but wine is allowed to be drunk) these boys stand in a group in 
the centre of the dancing-room, talking with one another, and 
utterly unmindful of the ladies about them. In fine, it is tho 
fashion in Saxony for the men merely to dance with the women : 
for no sooner is the waltz or polka flnished than the lady is led 
back as quickly as possible and deposited by the side of her 
mother — the gentleman not thinking it worth his while to ex- 
change a word with her afterwards ; while, as for the old mothers 
themselves, they rarely receive more than a passing nod from any 
of their male acquaintances. 

Seldom or never did we see a gentleman speak to any of the 
elderly ladies for more tlian a minute together ; for the usual lot 
of the poor wretched things is to sit against the walls of the room 
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Ts-ithout exchanging a word with a soul, except the equally deso- 
late old crones next to thera. And this is their fate every ball- 
night, from seven till often two or three in the morning, their 
only occupation being, as we have said, to play the waiting-maid 
to their girls — to keep them supplied with relays of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and to feed them with raspberry drops as fast as 
required — while their only refreshment during these long hours 
is a cup of the weakest and nastiest possible tea, and a slice of 
sweet dough-cake taken from their musty carpet-bags. What 
wonder, then, that you have but to look round the ball-room to- 
wards midnight to see every one of the heads of the aged dames 
in black stuff nodding away, as though they were so many plaster 
caste of cats with movable ne«ks ranged along the board of some 
Italian image-seller? 'Nor do these miserable old women get 
many thanks for the ungracious offices they consent to pcrfonn ; 
for we have heard the daughters address them, and indeed order 
them, with far less politeness than an English young lady would 
dream of exhibiting towards her regular serving- woman. Now 
one German Fraulein ^vill cry, " Come, mother, quick ! give me 
another pair of gloves ! In God's name ! how long you are, when 
you know I'm waiting for them ;" and then another will exclaim, 
in anything but a respectful tone, " Great God ! I've torn my 
dress ; you must come with me, and sew it up in the garde-rohe. 
Come along, fer I'm engaged for the next Fran^aise ! " Indeed, 
according to our experience, the mode in which the daughters 
spake to their parents was so utterly wanting in all sense of duty 
that we are satisfied that any decent English girl would have 
been more shocked than even we were to hear it. 

But so it is in Saxony. What we said at the beginning of the chap- 
ter we can but enforce at the end of it. The German mother, in the 
hope of getting her daughters married, as soon after fifteen as possi- 
ble, begins washing and starching the girls' ball-dresses and petti- 
coats immediately after their confirmation, and drags them about 
with her to every concert or dance given among her own society ; 
while she consents to sit there, ^vith her back against the wall, taking 
no more part in the amusements, and being as utterly disregarded 
by all the gentlemen present, as if she were one of the cook- maids 
in the Klemda Gallery. And though the mother begins this 
species of servitude the very moment her girls have left school, 
with the view of their catching some " man " before they are out 
of tlieir teens, her bond-slavery in this way generally lasts for ten 
years at least ; for, as a rule, the women marry much later than 
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mih US, SO that the mothers are mostly wrinkled and shrivelled ' 
old women by the time their daughters* dancing days commence. 
Indeed, full one-half of the so-ciadled " young ** ladies who were 
in the habit of visiting every Elemda ball were playful little kittens 
of thirty, if they were a day. 

" Who is that middle-aged lady ? " said we, to a German friend, 
'* who is waltzing with the officer, and spinning over the floor, as 
if she were some chUd^s humming-top just let loose from the 
string?" 

*' Oh ! she is the daughter of the Baron von Bettler," was the 
answer, ** She has danced here for the last fifteen years, to my 
knowledge, and will have to wear many other pair of boots out, 
before she can find a gentleman ready to exchange rings with her. 
She has no money, you see, and then the girls, with us, may 
dance till they are grey ; but, I suppose, it is the same all over 
the world, a lady with grey hair and an empty pocket must go to 
church only to pray, and pass the rest of her days in hugging the 
children of the poor rather than her own. Do you see that buxom 
lady there, in white muslin, dressed like a young girl ? She is 
one of the pet lambs that has seen forty sheep-shearings at least, 
and though she has danced with as many " forest-men " in her 
time as would be sufficient to clear the backwoods of America, 
she is but just now newly betrothed to that long thin gentleman 
with the sandy mustachios whom she has got so hst by the arm. 
And yet, poor thing, they say in the town that he is only a 
swindler, and has told it openly in the beer-house that he will 
never marry her unless she can bring him 2000 tlialers (£300). 
So what is to become of her, I do not know, since she has only 
1500 thalers (£*225) to bless any man with. Oh, yes ! we know 
every groschen the girls have got here ; and it is no use their 
dancing unless we fancy we can hear the thalers jingle in their 
pockets as they go." 

The after-supper ceremonies at the " Elemda " are briefly told. 
Then riot, rather than refined revelry, often prevails. Those 
officers who have indulged in wine, and the shop-boys who have 
taken an extra glass of beer, begin to dance the Frangaise with 
all kinds of antics ; the more sprightly and fast of the ladies 
keeping pace with them in the imaginary sport, and practising 
such violent gestures as the male traveller may have seen per- 
formed at *' Mabile," or in the dancing-gardens of the Qiiartier 
Latin in Paris — but certainly not in any well-conducted ball-room 
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in either France or England. At such times it is the wont of 
the gentlemen, \rhile performing the '* grand chain/' to rush round 
and round as if they were so many red Indians engaged in some 
maddening war-dance. And it was at this period of the evening 
we ourselves saw one of the drunken military surgeons, while 
waltzing, fall with his partner prostrate on the floor. And what 
think you became of the '* officer and gentleman " who was guilty 
of it? Why, he was picked up, and quietly conducted home by 
his comrades ; and the next ball, there the fellow was, admitted 
into the same company, and dancing away with tho very same 
young lady — as if neither men nor women considered that any* 
indignity had been offered to their society. 

These balls always conclude with the German cotillion^ the 
dancing of which continues sometimes for one or two hours ; 
after which it is the fashion for the gentlemen to send the ladies 
a cup of hot soup or coffee, according to taste. Then the ladies 
and gentlemen retire ememhle to the dressing-room, where the 
fair, but not in any way bashful, creatures proceed to place their 
ankles across their knees and unlace their boots under the very 
eyes of those with whom they have been lately flirting. 

On extra grand occasions, however, the dancing is kept up till 
daylight, and then it is the custom for the young ladies to make 
parties with the gentlemen to go up to the Wartburg to break- 
fast ; and there they sit drinking beer or coffee, and eating sausages 
in the common room of the public-house until the sun is high 
above the horizon. And when you happen to meet the elegant 
damsels in the course of the next day, they do not blush to tell 
you, in the vernacular of their country, that they are suffering 
from *• katienjammer " — literally "cat's misery" (or, as fast gentle- 
men would phrase it in English, " blue devils ") — that being the 
German term applied by inordinate beer-drinkers to the sensation 
which succeeds over-indulgence on the previous night. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE THURINOTAN PEOPLE. 

Lft us now proceed to give the reader a detailed account, not 
ouly of the ordinary amusements of the German people, but also 
to show liim how large a proportion of their petty incomes is de- 
voted to unnecessary enjoyments; and then, by letting him see 
how little remains for the common necessities of life, teach him 
why it is that potatoes and black br«ad, and straw beds and bare 
floors, are the usual comforts of a German gentleman's home. It 
must be borne in mind that 300 — 400 thalers, or £45 — £60 per 
annum, is by no means a smail sum of money for a gentleman to 
receive yearly in the Thuriugian capital. It will hereafter l>e 
seen, by the official accounts, that the city judge (the Stadt-richter, 
or deputy-magistrate) gets no more than £60 per anntim. We 
should add, too, that the statements hereafter given, as to the 
average expenditure of each father of a family, or grown male 
person in middle-class of life, have been prepared in company 
with Germans themselves, and that whenever two different sums 
have been mentioned as to the amount devoted to this or that 
particular enjoyment, we have invariably preferred to adopt the 
lower figure, so that the general expense might be kept as 
moderate as possible. 

First and foremo^, then, come the items of beer-drinking and 
smoking, which, at the lowest calculation, must be taken at five 
groschens, or sixpence a-day, for six days in the week, and this 
gives us a gross outlay of 52 thalers, or £7 1 bs. in the course of 
the year. After this, we have the expenses of the Sundays, and 
these, in almost every case, amount to 15 groschens, or Is. (id, 
throughout the day ; for it is the general custom in Eisenach for 
the citizens to begin dropping into tlie beer-houses at ten in the 
morning. Indeed, hardly a gro^n man in the town ever dreams 
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of ^oing to church — the congregation consisting almost entirely 
of the old women and children. After the mid-day dinner, a 
walk is usiially taken to the suburbs, and a halt made at one of 
the beer-ganlens in the neighbourhood, or else a visit paid to the 
concert at the ** Fantasia " (a tavern in the outskirts so called), 
where, of course, more beer is drunk. 

Indeed, it will be seen, by the extracts hereafter given from the 
journals of Thuringia, that Sunday is the principal day for amuse- 
ments, for on the Sabbath not only are all the grand balls held, 
but the principal concerts given, e. g, : 

On Sunday, the 26th October, in case of good weather, Concert-music in 
the Saloon of the Fantasie. 

C. KENNINa, 

Bandmaster. 

After this the gentleman returns home to his supper at six or 
seven ; and immediately this is swallowed he retires to pass the 
remainder of the evening, drinking, smoking, playing cards or 
billiards, either at the " Felsen Keller " (Rock-cellar), the " Rath's 
Keller*' (Town-councillor's cellar), or the " Zahn-Llicke " (Hollow- 
tooth), or the *'Garkuche" (Cook-shop), or the ** Gansens Ei " 
(Goose-egg), or the ''Dunst" (the Fog), or the "Mohren" (Blacka- 
moor), or the **Lowen" (Lion), or the *' Stadt Graben" (the 
Town-ditch), or the " Engel " (Angel), or the *' Krone " (Crown) ; 
»r, indeed, at any one of the forty different taverns in the town 
where he has been informed a good glass of beer is to be obtained. 
The gross sum of money thus expended on the Sundays amounts 
to ii6 thalers, or JB3 18». per annum, over and above the sum 
which is laid out for beer during the week-days. 

Next in the list come the holidays, of which there are thirteen 
entire days in the course of the twelvemonth ; and such is the 
general cessation from labour, that not even bread is baked at such 
times. Of these holidays three occur at Christmas, one day at 
the New Year, three at Easter, three at Whitsuntide, one on 
Ascension-day, and two on certain ordained days of so-called 
penance and fasting {Busie-tage) — the penance and fasting con- 
bisting, like the eiyoyments on other holidays, in universal beer- 
drinking, smoking, and gambling. It is true, that divine service 
is performed in the churches, but the pews are empty, while the 
beer-house tables are crowded on such occasions. The bay win- 
dow of our lodgings happened to overlook the entrance to one of 
the principal churches in Eisenach, and (excepting on New Year's 
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Day, T^hen the majority of people seemed to consider that atten- 
dance at Divine Service once in the year was a necessary <* example *' 
to be set to the younger and poorer portion of the community,) we 
can avow that we never saw more than a dozen grown males 
leaving the church-doors at the conclusion of the service. Those 
who tibank church-going a test of the morals of a country may take 
this £sict for what they consider it worth : but we cite it here to 
show merely that the worship of Cambrinus (the German god of 
beer, whose portrait hangs in almost every tavern) is the chief 
idolatry of the country. 

So early on these "feast days" do the merry-making ceremonies 
begin, that it is the usual practice for the people at Whitsuntide 
to go out into the woods before it is light and breakfast upon some 
hill -top at sunrise; nor can you get a servant to remain in the 
house during the holiday-time. At every one of the lower taverns 
during the feast-days, balls are given every night ; and to one or 
other of such balls every Saxon serving-maid insists upon going ; 
nor is it usual for the girl to return home to her bed till early the 
next morning. 

Here is an advertisement concerning the opening of a new 
" dance saloon," resorted to principally by the servant-girls and 
common soldiers of the town. It will be seen that the " inaugu- 
ration " of the Assembly Rooms was fixed for the first Feier-tag, 
which literally signifies ihe first consecrated or holy rest-day; for 
though we have rendered this word as " holiday," simply because 
there is no equivalent term in the English language for the phrase, 
it must be borne in mind that such Feier-tage are distinct from 
ordinary English holidays ; for in Thuriugia not only is all 
worldly work legally forbidden upon such occasions, but divine 
service is performed in each of the churches at least once a day 
during the time. 

For the inauguration of our new Saloon, and the lighting of the same with 
gas, we hold, on the first holiday evening, a large Concert, which is to be 
ffiven by Herr Honniug, to which the highly-honored public is hereby most 
friendly incited. Admission, for gentlemen, 2^ groschcns (threepence Eng- 
lish), lot ladies 1^ groschens (lic2.) Commencement at 7i o'clock. 

SOPHIE AKD ANNA HARTUNa. 

Hotel zum " Mohren.*' 

N.B. On the second and third holiday a Ball will be given in the " Mohren" 
Saloon, to which admission wUl be refused to all those dancers who nails in 
their boots have ! 
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The latter part of the previous advertisement will afford the Eng- 
lish reader a vivid idea as to the polite nature of the guests con- 
gregated together at such dances. We should add, however, in 
all fairness, that so far from such dances heing-a type of the more 
respectable assemblies of the town's-folk, that the public prohibi- 
tion of nails in the boots of the dancers, bj the landladies of the 
tavern, was considered an excellent joke in the city ; and roars of 
laughter ensued at the theatre when the low comedian, in allusion 
to the announcement, assured the audience that a blacksmith was 
kept at the doors for the purpose of extracting the hob-nails from 
the boots of the ladies and gentlemen, previous to their waltzing. 

For weeks before these hoHdajs occur every kind of privation 
is submitted to at home in order to save up for the enjoyment — 
the common remark being, '* Oh ! we must be sparesome now, 
the feast days are near at hand." Among the better-to-do, at 
the holiday time, it is the practice to club together and hire a 
cart, along which planks are arranged, so that some eighteen or 
twenty persons may be seated in it as in the pleasure vans-— 
popular among our working-classes and school-children — and 
these go off for a day's excursion into the country. Many of the 
younger men make up " walking parties " into the Thuringian 
Forest, or to the top of the Inselsberg ; while those who remain 
behind wander out to the taverns in the outskirts, at some one of 
which there is sure to be a concert, and at others a ball. On such 
occasions we are informed that every grown male in middle-class 
life spends, at least, one thaler the day ; and this for thirteen such 
days makes a gross expenditure of thirteen thalers, or £1 19«. in 
the course of the year, ^ 

Another grand feast, held in every German town in the course 
of the twelvemonth, is what is termed the " bird-shooting," at 
which a large wooden image of an eagle is the target ; and he 
who shoots away the last remaining portion of the bird is pro- 
claimed king of the shooters for the next year, and becomes the 
winner of a small prize. Any person who pleases to pay 20 
groschens for the sport, may have the pleasure of shooting at the 
carved block of wood, and for this sum he gets either one or two 
shots, according to the number of subscribers on the occasion. 
The skill displayed at such times is but poor school-boy work at 
b^t, and the rifles used almost as lumbering as blunderbusses. 
Everyone shoots with a rest, and the top of Uie gun is generally 
fitted with no end of optical apparatus, such as telescopic glasses, 
and three or four sight-holes along the barrel to ensure a perfect 
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aim : but notwJthtttxnding it)l thu panwlietnalii. Um najoritj 
iui4'< the mark — it t&king at least six it;* oontinual irioft befim 
evi-ry bit of wood ia branght U> the gruund, althoil^ the dJManat 
is but a hundred yards at best. Indeed, the O^raan rifleoMn 
will hardly credit that our Toluuteers nre in the h^it of sfaoothig. 
aye, and hitting the mark, too, at fn^m ROO to 1000 paees ; mi 
oue gentleman, who profeflied to havii bren a uelebrUM Gvnnra 
Bportsnian (!) in his day, obliged u« by t^llLng us ih&t it wu not 
poBsible to moke a gun that would carry a bullet, with anything 
like certainty, at such a range. 

During this same bird-shooting, a small fur is held in the ooi- 
skiris of the city. Here large drin king-booths are orpded, cir- 
fuses and " rouod-abouts " set up. dancing-bears brought, pe*^p- 
ebon's established, and sheds put togetlier for gambling nt " iotn :" 
for, during the whole week, it is the practic« for ilie entire 
tott-n^people to retire to the scene — some initncdiAt«ly afti^r din- 
ner, others later in the evening— and to stay owl there drinking 
and gambling till late every night. Indeed, many a iiCTwn lien 
does uot think of returning homo until one or two in ifiu morning. 
On such occasions, ve wore informed, it is customary for almoat 
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*• sixty-six,'' or " Scat,*' for stakes which range from the twelfth 
to the sixth of a penny English ; nevertheless, small as the staltes 
may seem, many a groschen exchanges hands in the course of 
the evening. This universal gambling, indeed, is another of the 
evils begotten by the universal pot-house practices of the Saxon 
people. A man cannot sit drinking and talking snip-snip all the 
evening through ; and therefore, to while away the time in the 
tavern, cards and every other low art are introduced, so that the 
beer-drinker may be seduced into sitting longer, and drinking 
deeper, than he otherwise would. After consulting with the 
best-informed Germans as to the amount of money thus wasted 
by their countrymen in the course of each week, we are assured 
that 10 groschens, or Is. a man, is a very moderate estimate ; 
but even this sum, small as it seems, amounts in the course of 
the year to £2 12«., which has to be added to the other unneces- 
sary expenses before mentioned. 

But even as the beer-house habits of the Germans naturally be- 
get habits of card-playing, billiard and skittle-playing, and, indeed, 
all those low forms of gaming, which the louters at public-houses 
delight to indulge in ; so does the love of gambling thus engen- 
dered give rise, in its turn, to an utter distrust in those forms of 
industry and enterprise as the means of obtaining wealth, which 
are the marked characteristics of our countrymen. In Germany, 
however, the people, thus educated night after night in the ta- 
verns, have lost all belief in self-reliance, and put such faith in 
lotteries, as the means of amassing riches, that there is hardly a 
well-to-do man, or merchant, who does not spend his five thalers 
a-year in the purchase of an eighth share in some one or other of 
the Government wheels of fortune throughout the country ; and 
so jealous are the petty rulers of the Principalities lest the people 
under their despotic control should gamble hi any lottery but that 
in which they have some special interest, that there is generally 
in each community a law restricting every person from gambling 
in any other than the Grand Duke's own particular " hell " This 
was the case in Saxe Weimar. Every person who played in any 
other lottery than that of Leipzig (which belongs to the King of 
Saxony) was liable to a heavy fine ; but in that he was welcome 
to beggar every person belonging to him, because the heartless 
authorities happened to be enriched by such means. 

Nor does the love of gambling thus begotten end here. In the 
Deighlx)uring capital of Gotha, at the time of the " bird -shooting," 
a roulette table is allowed by the brother of om* own Prince 
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All«rt, from which the Grand Duke Enut thinks it as d 
to derive :2000 th&Iera eTorf year; and thitbar tha ] 
citizens and mastar tiadesmen, and, indeed, V 
were in the habit of trending their wa; ; bat, though w» hand of 
mam a one who was obliged to walk back, ^"'^"■t ha had Dot 
pv'-n the money left to paj hia railway expensea, we nsrer knew 
or oQf silly gambler who had gained even a thaler or two I7 the 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE THVBINOIAN PEOFLE (CONTINUED). 

We now come to the expenses incurred by the female members 
of every German household in connection with beer-gardens and 
taverns ; for, though it is not the custom with Saxon ladies to 
visit public-houses at night-time, it is considered to be bj no 
means un-ladylike to frequent the same places in the afternoon. 
Indeed, it is the invariable custom for the wives of officers, daugh- 
ters of judges, and even for the family of the lord chamberlain and 
the mayor and deputy-mayors to stroll out twice or thrice a-week 
to one or other of die suburban taverns, and there drink their 
coffee, or glass of beer, with, it ipay be, a half-pint of raspberry 
lemonade as a finish to the entertainment. But even in these 
boorish practices there is a would-be fashion ; for you are told 
that no lady can be seen at this public-house on a Monday, though 
on a Tuesday or a Thursday it is considered the " correct thing " 
for a gentlewoman to appear there. To the tavern at Fischbach 
all the most '' elegant " ladies in the town were in the habit of 
flocking every Tuesday and Thursday. To the little drinking 
cabin on top of the mountain, called the '* Hohe Sonns" it was 
the mode to pay a ^isit every Monday and Friday. In the sum- 
mer time it was thought fiishionable for the ladies to frequent the 
beer-house called the " Fantasie " every Tuesday and Saturday ; 
and so it went on, there was a particular day for each of the 
gentlewomen to visit each of the public-houses in the suburbs. 
These visits usually occur between the hours of three and six, it 
being the custom to assemble there shortly after dinner, and to 
remain until nearly supper time. On such occasions, the ladies 
generally take their cake or their rolls and sausage wrapped up in 

Cper in their pocket, and these they eat with their coffee ; it 
ing the common custom at such times for the gentlewomen, 

5 
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both young and old, to throw a lamp of sugar into their mouth, 
and then to suck the coffee through it ; and, when this elegant 
operation has been gone through, to dip the sippets of cake, or 
the bits of rolls thej have brought with them, into the cup, and 
lap up the wet me^s until the whole has disappeared. After this 
a glass of beer, or raspberry lemonade, is the usual beverage par- 
taken of by the sweet creatures ; and there they sit knitting and 
talking scandal in the public-house till, as we have said, the hour 
for their •* man^s " supper draws near. 

In this manner we are convinced, and moreover confirmed and 
upheld in our opinion by many of the most respectable citizens 
of Eisenach, that at least between five and ten groschens are ex- 
pended by every well-to-do family in the week. At such times 
the mother and daughter are present ; and saying that the ladies 
resort only twice in the week to the beer-house, and spend only 2Jrf. 
each on either occasion, the sum-total amounts to the larger sum 
before mentioned. However, to be within the mark let us adopt 
the lower estimate, and we thus come to the conclusion that at 
least 8 thalers, 20 groschens (£'1 6«. English) is squandered every 
year by every German household in this manner. Eemember, 
we are not speaking of individual practices but national customs, 
and in the estimate we adopt we have again preferred the lower 
to the higher calculation. 

Moreover, every person above the grade of a working man in 
Eisenach belongs to one or other of the two clubs in the town, 
the '' Klemda,*' or the ** Erholung" as they are called, the former 
being the institution of the gentry, so to speak, and the latter of 
the citizens ; though the one seems to be in the same state of 
bewilderment as to where gentry ends and citizenship begins, as 
the other is as to the ultimatum of citizenship, and the beginning 
of servitude. At the " Klemda," shop-boys and chandler s-shop- 
keepers are allowed to rank among the '' superior classss ;" while 
at tiie " Erholung," decent, well-conducted girls, who happen to 
serve in pastry-cooks* shops, are excluded as servants, even 
though linen-drapers* young men, acting in the same capacity, 
are admitted as gentlemen at the more fashionable institution. 
The subscription to these so-called clubs ranges from 3 thalers 
15 gros., to 3 thalers 20 gros., or from lOs, Qd. to lis, the year ; 
though we need hardly inform the English reader that such in- 
stitutions are as unlike English clubs, in all their appurtenances 
and comforts, as a Casino is unlike Almack*s, or a Music Hall 
unlike the Italian Opera. However, with such forms of life it is 
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not our purpose to deal at the present moment, our object being 
merely to calculate the amount of money which the Germans give 
up to such indulgences ; so, taking the subscription to the 
*' Erholung,'* or lower club, as the rule, we have the yearly ex- 
pense of 3 thalers 15 gros., or 10«. Bd. devoted by each head of a 
family to the maintenance of the Eisenach clubs in the course of 
the twelvemonth. 

Now, at each of these clubs, it is customary to hold a ball every 
fortnight throughout the winter, for, as we have said before, the 
gentry are too poor to give such entertainments, as with us, at 
Uieir own houses ; and at each of these balb the average amount 
of expenditure is, at the very least, fifteen groschens eveiy two 
weeks, and then multiplying these fortnightly dances by twenty- 
six, we have a gross expense of 13 ^btalers, or iSl 19«. j^er 
annum. 

Previous to any winter ball or summer dancing-amusement 
taking place at either of the clubs of Eisenach, an advertisement 
is inserted in the little handbill of a newspaper. Such adver- 
tisements are generally to the following effect; the following 
translations being literatim and verbatim, so that the English 
reader may have a sense of the odd German phraseology in such 
matters. 

For the memben of the Eleiiida-Clab there is to be found 

On Thursday, 3rd July, 1862, 

from 6 o'clock in the afternoon, Ghffden-Music. In case of unfavourable 
weather, then, on the other hand, at 7^ o'clock in the erening, Danoe- 
amuMment will take place. 

The Foremost Members. 

The Erfaolung-Club. 

Sunday, the 26th October, at 7 o'clock in the evening, for the Tear's-day 
(of the Founding of the Society) a great Ball. Non-members, belonging to 
this town, cannot, without any exception, be introduced. 

The Foremost Members. 

Moreover, it is usual with each of these clubs to hold one 
fancy ball in the course of the year; and although we have 
known working butchers then pay five thalers for the hire of the 
costume to enable them to enjoy the small honour of appearing 
us Francis I. of France, or strutting as Chailemagne for a few 
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hours, individual expenditure on such occasions is no test as to 
the general folly of a nation. However, we are assured that 
fi thalers, or 6«. a head, even though the costumes are of the 
most trumpery description, is hut a small estimate of the ex- 
penses consequent on these masquerades ; for every one of the 
middle classes goes to one or other of the entertainments, and 
everyhody eats, drinks, and dances till nearly six in the morning. 
On the occasion of the mask ball, at least half a pi^e of the little 
Eisenach gazette (that is no bigger than a baby's pocket-hand- 
kerchief ) is taken up with the staring programme of the prices 
of admission, and arrangements for procuring tickets — duly clas- 
sified, with all the pedantry of the German schools, as though it 
were some profound system of natural philosophy. 

The following is translated, word for word, from the last of 
such announcements : — 

On Sunday, the 22nd of February, 1863, there will be in the Saloon of 
the " Erholungs" Club, 

A Gkeat Mask Ball 

held — Tickets at the undermentioned prices will be given out : 

(1.) For respectable strangers and non-members at 12^ groschens (fifteen 
pence English) by Mr. Boyaltinman, Louis Habermas ; 

(2.) For members* sons at 7i groschens (ninepence English) by the 
Tannermaster Mr. llermann Ficsinger ; 

(3.) For members' daughters at 5' groschens (sixpence English) by Mr. 
G. Q-. Dobermanu ; 

(4 ) For members and lionorary members (who will be admitted free of 
expense) by the Mastercarpent«r, Mr. H. Duphoru. 

The giving out of the tickets continues only to the 22nd of this month 
(4 o'clock in the uficTioon) ; and then tickets without distinction can only 
at the doors be paid lor ut 15 groschens (Is. 6d,) each. Commence at 7^ 
o'clock. 

To a right-strong participation in this entertainment the public is in- 
vited by 

The Committee of the " Erholungs" Club. 

In addition to the items above given, we must now set down 
the cost of attendance at the theatre — ^the theatricals lasting for 
six weeks in the year. True, the prices are about the same as 
those taken at our own Britannia Saloon, and the entertainment 
not a titho so good — the admission to the dress-circle being 
7 J gros., or 9d. English ; that to the body of the theatre 6 gros., 
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or 6(2. of our money ; and the charge to the cheapest places only 
Sd, During the performance smoking is not allowed, but drink- 
ing of beer and munching of sausages is carried on, even by the 
ladies, in the ** first places/* in a manner that has no parallel 
but among the cook-maids in the gallery of our "Victoria.** 
The pieces which we saw performed were of the lowest and 
poorest form of dramatic art ; and even those which were said to 
have been represented in Berlin, between 100 and 200 nights 
successively, and to be the works of the best modem German 
dramatists, were such disjointed farragoes of improbabilities, that 
the commonest English audience would not have tolerated them 
even for an hour. Indeed, dramatic construction is utterly un- 
known in Germany, for even Schiller himself has but little of the 
true faculty of action in his plays, the characters often having to 
mouth some hundred lines of verse, during which the progressive 
movement of the story comes to a dead halt. The German 
genius is essentially of a didactic character, and in all their 
plays, as in all their stories, they love to prose, till those who 
look for entertainment and expect to be interested, rather* than 
lectured to, in such works, are compelled to gape at the very pla- 
titudes to which they are doomed to listen. German acting, 
again, is mere dull sing-song declamation, and actors whom we 
heard professors declare to have "organs" which pierced the 
heart, were to any person who had seen the leading performers 
of England and France, but poor elocutionary puppets, lacking 
entirely that fire of soul and that vivid power of impersonation 
which belongs to a true Talma or a Kean. Indeed, the best 
German performers whom we listened to were nothing more than 
ordinary school-boys reciting a speech at a distribution of prizes. 

Upon such entertainments the Eisenachers, as a rule, wasted 
about 15 gros., or Is, 6i., each man during the season, the 
common custom being for each person to go thrice during the six 
weeks ; of course, many of the officers and others were there 
night after night, and some of these informed us that they had 
subscribed for 5 thalers' worth of tickets at the commencement of 
the season. Nevertherless, such an outlay was by no means 
general ; and, so far as we could learn, the estimate we have 
given above appeared to be a fair average of the money thus spent 
by the citizens. 

One class of amusement is peculiar to Germany. The Choral 
Societies which have sprung up in England of late yeare are mere 
imitations of the singing-clubs which prevail throughout the 
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whole of the Fatherland. In the Thuringian capital alone there 
were the Sing Verein (literally the " Singing Union") the Lieder 
Kranz (" Song Circle*'), Lieder Tqfel (" Song Tablet"), the Manner 
Char ('* Men*8 Choir"), and the Manner Gesangverein (" Men's 
Singing Club"). Each of these five societies consists of be- 
tween 100 and 200 members, active as well as passive; so that, 
as there are only 1248 houses in Eisenach, the reader will 
readily understand that in such a town almost eveiy grown male 
belongs to one or other of the singing-clubs. Such societies are 
almost invariably held at public-houses, or those joint-stock pot- 
houses which pass by the name of clubs in Eisenach. The sub- 
scription is mostly 1 thaler 5 gros., or 3«. 6d. the year, and for 
this the members are entitled to admission to the concerts and 
halls, which occur eveiy six weeks throughout the twelvemonth. 
Such entertainmants constitute the most agreeable pastimes in 
every Gorman town, for everyone must admit that this people 
has the faculty of singing in unison with wonderful precision, 
taste, and excellence ; and the fine German music is rendered, 
on such occasions, even by amateurs, in a most masterly manner. 
Almost every native is able to read music at sight ; indeed, it is 
the common practice at the schools to teach the scholars to sing 
from notes, so that the faculty thus early educated, and con- 
tinually exercised in after life, comes to be one of the most dis- 
tinctive characters of the people. Wherever you go you are sure 
to hear some chorus floating in the air ; in your walks in the 
woods the sounds are wafted from some neighbouring hill -top ; 
in the valley some party is assembled atone of the little '* garden- 
houses," and a chorus admirably sung echoes among the neigh- 
bouring rocks. In the dead of the night you hear the people 
singing along the streets in a band as they return from ihe 
taverns ; or maybe you are aroused from your slumbers by the 
voices of an entire choir serenading the president of the dub at 
midnight, on his birthday. 

But if the Germans possess the faculty of singing together in 
exquisite unison, they assuredly lack the power of singing alone 
with anything like ordinary merit. We were in the habit of 
attending many of the concerts given by these choral societies, 
and certainly never had our ears pierced in so disagreeable a 
manner as by the wretched execution of the solo performers. 
Almost every one thinks it necesary to sing either in his throat 
or through his nose ; and when we first became residents in the 
town there was a great fuss made about the vocal power of one 
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of the young ladies belonging to the Sing Verein, So highly, in- 
deed, was her musical talent appreciated that, on her marriage, 
an entertainment was given, in which one of the officers enacted 
the part of a birdseller, and entering the room with a lot of cagee 
over his shoulder, called upon the bridegroom to give back to the 
citizens of Eisenach the nightingale which he was about to depriye 
them of. This same nightingale, however, we can assure the 
reader, was but a sorry lark ; and, beside any girl of ordinary 
vocal merit in an English drawing-room, would have appeared 
very like a goose. But the Eisenach young ladies are not gene- 
rally instructed in the piano, the custom in Germany being that 
the gentlemen rather than the ladies should be trained in the 
study of some instrument. 

Well, as we have said, there is generally a ball and concert in 
connection with each of these clubs every six weeks, and on the 
anniversary of the founding of the institution an extra-grand en- 
tertainment is usually given. At the ordinary dances the gentle- 
men regale themselves with beer and sausages, or may be a so- 
called beef-steak, about &s big as the palm of one*s hand, while a 
cup of tea and sHce of cake is the usual repast of the ladies. On 
the " year 8 day,** however, the common practice is for each of the 
gentlemen to indulge in a bottle of eighteen-penny wine and to 
feast themselves at supper with a portion of baked goose or hare, 
as the season may afford — an enjoyment for which they are in 
the habit of stinting themselves, or saving-up, as they call it, for 
many a week before. However, lumping the extraordinary with 
the ordinary entertainments, and assuming that only 15 gros., or 
1«. 6<£., is spent at each ball every six weeks, we have a gross 
yearly expense of 4 thalers, or 12«., thus incurred, in addition to 
the subscription to the club itself. 

Nor is the long list of the sums devoted by the Germans to 
the matter of amusements yet completed. Indeed, what with 
balls at the " Erholung " or the *' Klemda " — the balls at the 
different singing-clubs in the town — balls at the taverns in the 
city, or the suburbs — skittle-clubs, and coffee-drinkings, either 
at Fischbach or the ** Fantasie *'-H;ard-playing and billiard-playing 
in the beer-houses, at night — the women as well as the men 
were in the habit of passing more evenings outside their houses 
than within them ; so that a sober, decent Englishman, when he 
heard the fools complain of the poverty of their people, and knew 
how much time they gave up to pleasure, and how little to work, 
cx>uld hardly refrain from teUing them that the penury was of 
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thcif onu bcit^ttinf; ; aiiil tbM m lung U the ni«ia» of tfao people 
IliiiiioB u well as ^ntiomoul hoJ die haklia ttt bsgguv uul va^-. 
bonds. HO Ions °"<>t tbey nmaln boggsn And *ii|taboB<b In tits 
eyes o( all civilixeii F^unpe. 

Tilt) ubeapncan of tbe omuHnmia bofore etminemtBd eannoC 
fail lu Lave mruck the Hngltah n:«d«T. It nuj appnar ilel^ttit&il 
that people un ga out into the ooantij ftnd eiy-iy tlMituielvM (or 
tnopciice-tulfpcnny, or mnoRfie n bead ; tfait (ha ospemea of ■ 
ball (supper included) should be timitod to eightMOi fnat^ ; tliBt 
a nicht'a aDtertoinmcnt nt a thettre ou be had for sucneoor^ or 
ai the utmost itin6[)eu(!<T of our money; that billiard* ana ddttlM 
can be played for a peuny a goitu) ; and that rTon cerd-pUjing, 
Tor money, is limited to the twelfth, or the »ixtb of a oaxuiy, fat 
point. All this appoars very primitive and very hiumlns «« we 
read it item by item, but nheu wi> ooiae lo sum up tho «bol« 
of the petty figures, and to bear iu mind, as we said befocre, 
Hiat the income of a Oerman geutlemau ia about lulf thai of m 
journeyman tailor in our own couuiry, the eyas begin to open, and 
the dullest bnun is abl^ to unJeniund why even the betier-to-du 
people iu the f»theiland are forced to live aa bard, and to ii ' 
bovela almost as uomfortloss. as uur own Irish p"°*"Tt|_ 
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in the course of the year, so as to avoid excess in the above esti- 
mate. There are, however, asuallj two or more of these mon- 
Btroos assemblies held at some distant towns ; and these the 
Eisenach members of the class convening the congress feel them- 
selves more or less bound to take part in. This summer, for in- 
stance, there has been a great Toumer-fest at Leipzig, where 
some 20,000 gymnasts came together to tumble in public, the 
Eisenach Tourn-verein helping to swell the numbers. This cost 
the Eisenachers who attended it 10 — 15 thalers, or from SOs. to 
45«. each. Moreover, during the " bird-shooting " this autumn, 
there is to be a grand Kunstler-fest (artist8*-feast) up at the Wart- 
burg, where a large temporary hall is now being erected, and 
which it is expected will bring some thousands of strangers to the 
town. On such' occasions the festivities generally continue for 
three or four days, and often run over an entire week, the average 
expenses being at least 3 thalers, or 0«., a-day for each person ; 
though, to be on the safe side, we have excluded such 'extraordi- 
nary gatherings altogether from the foregoing calculation. The 
Germans, however, specially delight in such gigantic fooleries as 
30,000 singers or 20,000 Toumers all performing at once. They 
love to walk in interminably long processions, with banners flying 
and a band of music (or even half a hundred drummers) clattering 
away at their head, after the manner of httle boys playing at 
addiers in tlie streets. 

There is but one other item to be added to the above, and 
then we have done. In the course of the season it is usiud for 
a travelling musician or conjuror, or puppet-show exhibitor, to 
visit the town ; or else, perhaps, the director of the music at the 
church gets up a series of " symphonic concerts," to which the 
majority of the citizens are in the habit of purchasing tickets. 
But hardly one such entertainment in Eisenach ever pays its ex- 
penses ; the most profitable during our time was a performance 
given by a small troupe of hand-bell-ringors from London, who, 
though they spoke the purest Cockney dialect, were advertised as 
Highlanders, and who made their appearance dressed up in kilts 
to the great delight of the German folk, the entertainment being 
as strange to them as the costume was ^novel. These worthies 
drew crowded rooms for some two or three nights successively, 
whereas we heard that the director of the symphonic concerts lost 
some ten or twenty thalers by his speculation. The average price 
of admission to such entertainments ranges from sixpence to a 
shilling, the latter being considered an extremely high figure. 
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Let US assume, therefore, that every grown male in the town 
visits only one such entertainment in the year, and pays the low- 
est price for his admission, viz. five groschens, and we must still 
add that amount to the total of a German's unnecessary expenses. 
But hy the time we have cx)me to the end of our account the 
reader has, douhtlessly, forgotten the heginning. We will, there- 
fore, hrieflj recapitulate the several items of expenditure, so that 
he may have them all presented at one glance to his consideration. 

Ths. sgrs. £ s. d. 
Money spent in tayem expenses during 

the wedc 52 

Do. for Sunday enjoyments . . .26 
Do. during the 13 ^east-days which occur 

in each twelve months . . .13 

Do. during the week of the shooting-feast . 4 
Do. for skittles, billiard or card playing in 

taverns 17 

Do. for i share in the lottery ... 6 
Do. by the ladies of each citixen*s family 

for coffee and beer at the tayems in the 

afternoon 8 20 16 

Do. for subscription to one or other of the 

clubs in town 3 15 10 6 

Do. for expenses at the balls held at such 

clubs 13 1 19 

Do. for hire of the costume, &c., at one fancy 

ball in the course of the year . . .20 60 

Do. for admission to the theatre . . 15 16 

Do. for subscriptions to one or other of the 

singing societies in the town ... 1 5 36 

Do. for expenses at the baUs and concerts 

giyen by such singing societies . .40 12 

Do. for expenses during the congress of 

the singing societies in some distant city 14 2 2 
Do. for admission to extra concerts . . 5 6 
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Total .... Ths. 164 10or£24 13 



Now, to understand what proportion this annual unnecessary 
outlay bears to the general income among the people of the city, 
we must refer the reader to the extracts, hereafter given, from the 
printed list of the salaries paid to the highest officials of the 
town. So far as our experience goes 300 — 400 thalers, or £46 
— £60 a-year, appears to us to be about the usual income of the 
middle-class people in the Thuringian capital. Such amusements 
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as those above-cited are indulged in only by the better-to-do 
middle class families, and we repeat that i^5 to £60 the year is 
not only a fiur sum at which to set such income down, but many 
of our friends believed the usual amomit of middle-class earnings 
to be much lower than we have stated. 

At the comer of the Carls Platz, in which we lived, was the 
shop of a Kaufmann, or chandler, doing more than an ordinary run 
of business; and here we knew, fbr a fact, from the best 
authority, that the average takings Uiroughout the year amounted 
to'iSl a-day. Assuming, then, the profit to be il6 per cent.,, the 
gross weekly gain of such a person would be £1 15<. ; for Sunday, 
at such a business, is the same as week-days in Eisenach. But 
out of this weekly sum a shop-boy had to be paid and fed, and 
lighting and rent provided, and this would cost at least 1 5». a-week 
altogether ; so that the clear gains of such a person could not be 
more than JSl, or say 7 dollars the week, which is at the rate of 
304 thalers, or £54 12<. the year. True, some other of these 
chandler's-shopkeepers took more than the one above mentioned ; 
the receipts of one at the opposite comer of this same Carls Platz, 
we were informed, amounted to double as much daily ; while the 
takings of another man, who did the best retail business in the 
town, were said to be but £4 1 Os, per diem. We have cited the 
first-mentioned Kaufmann, however, as being a type of the 
general body of chandler's-shopkeepers throughout the town ; for 
though he took less than the few who had the best businesses, 
his receipts were more than many who had shops in the less- 
frequented parts of the town. Further, it may be mentioned, 
that 300 thalers, or £45 a-year, is the income of a lieutenant in 
the army, so that in estimating each of the citizens, the trades- 
men, the professional men, Government officials and officers in 
the army, to have as much as 300 or 400 thalers coming in every 
year, we are convinced wo are not very wide of the truth. Hew, 
then, stands the account ? On the one side we have an income 
of £45 to £60 the year, and on the other an outlay of not less 
than £24 \0s, in wholly unneceseary expenditure; the larger pro- 
portion being spent in drinking and gambling, while the magnifi- 
cent sum of from £20 to £35 is left for keeping house, for feeding 
and clothing not only the man himself, but the several members 
of his family. 

Now, reader, perhaps you will comprehend why so little meat 
can be afibrded in each middle-class German family ; you will 
understand how it is that but one pound among the whole id the 
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usual allowance on the Sunday — potatoes, milk-soups, and barley- 
soups, and hard-boiled eggs, and Swede turnips being the general 
fare, even in geutlemen*s families, on week-days. You can now 
divine the reason why eyen the judges have hardly a shirt to their 
back, and many a person rejoicing in the long-winded title of 
Herr Appellations-Gericht Rath is obliged to resort to the dirty 
sham of *' dickeys.'* You will now be able to see why it is that 
though white bread is but twopence the pound, none but the rich 
can afford to eat it, and then only as cake — the ordinary staff of 
life in Germany being a disgusting mass of sour, black rye dough, 
baked till it is the colour of ginger-bread, and as heavy and tooth- 
some as the compound schoolboys are in the habit of denomina- 
ting "stick-jaw." You will now, too, be able to conceive the 
cause why the rooms of gentlefolks should be as bare of every 
article of elegance er comfort as an ordinary English tap-room, 
and why the ladies of the town should be seen bringing home 
their bundles of straw from the market in order to furnish new 
beds for the family. 

Think what it would be if an English gentleman, earning his 
£300 a-year, was in the habit of wasting nearly £150 of it outside 
of his house. Where would be our boasted home comforts, if the 
fiither of every family, and the grown-up sons of every mother, 
made it an invariable practice to pass every night of the week 
drinking and playing at cards, skittles, or billiards, in some low 
tavern ?^r if the laidies of every English household, on the other 
hand, thought it essential to visit beer-gardens at least twice or 
thrice every week, and to be flaunting away at some ball or con- 
cert at least once every fortnight throughout the year? What 
would become of our cosy firesides then? and where would be 
that moral and decent trainhig of the younger members of each 
family — far better than all the learning and scholastic acquire- 
ments of the world ; and which, to the pride of every Elnglishman, 
is found alone in his own country ? 



CHAPTER IX, 

THE SAXON CUISIKE. 

The Thuringians, as a rule, eat no more meat than the cottiers of 
Ireland — potatoes, yegetable-soups, and dumplings, constituting 
the chief food for dinner and supper throughout the country. 
Nor most it be imagined that we refer here only to the habits of 
the poorer classes ; on the contrary, we repeat, what we have be- 
fore stated, that the families of the middle-class folk — such as 
tradesmen and master workmen, and, indeed, the wives and 
children of many of the professional people and Government 
officials — live as hard and as scantily as London needlewomen, 
and the worst-paid portion of journeymen tailors in the British 
metropolis ; and, we should add, neither are they so well housed, 
nor their rooms so decently or comfortably fitted. 

When we first came to the town, it was a positive nine days* 
marvel among the citizens, as to the quantity of animal food con- 
sumed by our family in the course of the week ; and yet our (are 
was simple plain English living, without even meat at breakfast 
or supper. At first it was difficult to understand the astonish- 
ment of our new neighbours ; we soon, however, found that it was 
the custom even of the better-to-do portion of the community to 
taste beef or mutton only twice or tlirice a week, and that many 
a Burgher ate it only on the Sundays ; and that, indeed, when- 
ever animal food was partaken of, the '* joint" consisted of a 
** bit,** not more than a pound in weight, which had to be duly 
distributed in pieces of an ounce or two each, among the several 
members of the family. Even a hare, when it is bought as a 
great treat, is expected to last the seveml members of the house- 
hold for three days ! though hares cost each but a shilling of our 
money. 

Now, though one seldom sees the table arrangements of a 
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Saxon family — such things as dinner-parties in the houses of the 
gentry heing utterly unknown in the land — still, you hear from 
the different servants who come to live with you what are the 
hahits of the people in their private household arrangements ; 
and we know, from what we ourselves could not help seeing, 
that the milliners who lived below us, and ranked as the best 
modistes in the place, had only a scrap of meat, no bigger than the 
palm of one's hand, on the Sunday, and that to satisfy four grown 
women and a servant; whilst on the other side, the town coun- 
cillor, who lived over our head, with his wife, fared about an 
plainly and closely as does a journeyman carpenter, or working 
turner on the other side of the Channel ; for the Rath and the 
Ratbin were accustomed to take their dinners in the dingy dismal 
** cooking-room," as it is called, in a style far less decent and tidy 
than is customary among the artizans and mechanics of England. 
Again, we had it from our own domestic, that the family of one 
of the principal officials in connection with the Government 
taxes, never ate any animal food, except once a week as a rule-^ 
the week-day meals generally consisting of all kinds of barley- 
broths and " flour food,'' and vegetable soups, or may be of 
potato-dumplings and plums, or coffee and bread-and-butter; 
while the morning repast was merely a dry roll of bread, and a 
cup of black coffee, without any milk or sugar added to it Fur- 
ther, it was well known throughout the town, that the High 
Chamberlain of the Grand Duke was wont to have the mid-day 
repast for himself, wife, and family sent in from the *' Mohren 
Tavern" (his lordship having no servant te dress the meal at 
home), and that this was made up of only two small French por- 
tions of solid food among five people. In fine, when we tell the 
polite reader that the salary of this same grand ducal functionary 
was about £60 a year, he will readily understand, not only that 
no servant could have been maintained out of it, but that no 
more plentiful fare could have been possible on such a pittance — 
seeing that the said high chamberlain received merely the wages 
of a gentleman's coachman in England. 

Still, it will be remembered that we have spoken of the 
Eisenachers' great love of pig-feeding ; and, therefore, it may be 
said, if it be true that these people, as a rule, consume more po- 
tatoes than beef and mutton, what become of the fat swine that 
they one and all delight to rear ? 

The capacious vat into which every portion of pig-meat is 
thrown, as soon as the animal is slaughtered, to be chopped into 
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sausages, affords a sufficient solution of the mysteiy— especially 
when the process of family sausage-making has once been wit- 
nessed by the stranger. For the greater mass of the fat of the 
hog, when duly pared from the flesh, is boiled down into what is 
called Speck (the said *' speck** being a dirty-coloured nasty imita- 
tion of our lard), and the entire offal hacked up with the pig- meat 
itself, and then dried into either liver-sausage, hard-sausage, red 
sausage, Savoyard sausage, and Heaven knows how many other 
sausages besides 1 True it is, that on the day of the festival on 
which the pig is slaughtered (and this is a time of special rejoi- 
cing among tiie friends of the citizens at whose house the inter- 
esting ceremony occurs) strips of the narrower layers of fat from 
the neck of the animal, together with the ears and snout, are 
boiled and served up with peppermint Schnappi, as great deli- 
cacies, under the name of ** Kessel-fleish'' (pot-meat) for breakfast 
to those favoured acquaintances who are invited to participate in 
the boorish banquet. But beyond such parings, hardly one bit of 
the meat itself ever makes its appearance as a joint of roast or 
boiled upon the citizens* tables. 

For the first few months of our residence in the refined palatial 
capital of Thuringia, we were astonished at the cannibal love of 
goose-flesh evinced by the community. Day after day, and week 
after week, at Martinmastide, was this the favourite dish of the 
folk, so that every house reeked of its baked goose, eitlier at 
dinner, or supper-time, till educated nostrils got to be nauseated 
with the not-particularly-delicate odour ; for tiiough the fumes of 
the dish may be savoury enough for once in a way, they are rather 
too strong not to pall after a time upon refined ol&ctory nerves. 
Indeed, go into wliatever Oaithaus you might, or even into any 
private establishment, you were sure to sniff the hot fuming 
goose-fat at the above season of the year. 

In the same manner, then, as the pigs are kept for sausages, 
rather than pork, the geese are killed and eaten by the score at 
one particuli^ time of the year, not because the citizens have sud- 
denly acquired daintier notions than having a mass of potatoes 
thrown into the middle of the uncovered table for dinner or for 
supper; but because the great mounds of feather-beds which 
they sleep under (without either a blanket or a sheet besides to 
cover them) have to be thought of; — especially as the feathers of 
the plucked bird itself would cost almost as much as the entire 
goose does before it is fattened. It was while speaking upon this 
matter with a lady-resident of the town that she said, with a sigh, 
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'^ Oh ! I cannot tell you how much haked goose we are obliged to 
eat just now, for there are the entire coverlets of our growing 
young family to be made up ;*' which is about the same thing as 
if a fiirmer with us was to say that he and his household must 
live on mutton for the next month, because his sons wanted a new 
coat or two to their backs. For though the poor geese in this 
boorish land are plucked alive twice before being brought to 
market, they are ultimately killed and devoured mainly for their 
third crop of goose-dovm ; so that no sooner does the Martinmas- 
feast set in than you find even the ColonePs wife, and the Lord 
Chamberlain's wife, an^ the Grafin This, and the Frau von That, 
coming back from the market, each with her live goose danglhig 
in her hand ; and you will see the elegant dames, a week or two 
afterwards, seated in the kitchen, beside the maid-servant, with 
their head tied up in a cloth, and their dress and face as flu% as 
if they had been newly tarred and feathered, engaged in the 
Arcadian occupation of stripping the dead goose of its highly- 
prized covering. 

We will, however, now proceed to cite a few extracts from a 
class of books, which are often as good guides even as Murray, to 
the curiosities of the land in which we live, viz. the cookery-books 
of the country. In the lowest form of animal life, the sentient 
creature is a mere stomach ; and the highest form of animal 
organism very often remains at that point also. Moreover, can- 
nibalism, which is regarded as the most savage type of human 
existence, is mainly a gastronomic test as to the refinement of the 
country in which it prevails; and the Samoiedes are merely 
judged by ethnologists to be but a few degress above the carnivora, 
not only from the inordinate capacities of their stomachs, but 
from the shocking coarseness of their food. Hence the modes of 
eating and drinking — the things on which the people of a country 
feed, as well as the manner of their feeding, appear to us to be 
fair enough criteria as to the delicacy and refinement of the raoe. 
And we shall, therefore, proceed to apply such a standard to the 
tastes of the Saxon gentry, by making a few extracts concerning 
the favourite dishes of the people, from the principal Saxon 
cookery-book ; and then leave it to the English reader to decide 
as to how he would like to pass a couple of years upon such fare, 
or as to how highly he would think of the folk who were 
continually regaling themselves with it. 

The work ^om which we quote is entitled the *' Praktiaches 
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Kodkhuch"* (Practical Cookerj'-liook), for " ordinaiy and superior 
kitcheDs/* by Heurietta DaTidis, and published only some half- 
dozen years ago. It holds, indeed, about the same rank in 
Saxon- Germany as the works of Mrs. Glass and Mrs. Hundall do 
vitli us, being merely a system of domestic cookery, intended 
more especially for the households of well-to-do middle-class 
families. . 

First, under the head of soups, we have the following peculiar, 
and not very nice-sounding recipes : — Beer soup, made with beer, 
eggs, and sugar, which are to be all beaten up together, and then 
boiled for dinner, wliile the more luxurious are advised to have a 
few raisins, or some milk mixed with it to make it more palatable 
— or nasty, we should say. Then we have a soup made from 
wliat boys call " hips and haws" or tlie berries of the dog-rose 
growing in the hedpres, the rind of which is to be boiled in water 
with bits of bread, till the latter acquire the consistence of a poul- 
tice, when it is to be rubbed through a sieve, and some sugar, 
nutmeg, &c, to be added to it ; after which, says the book, *' it 
wiU be found very soothing to the sick and suffering ** — though 
we should fancy rather as an external than internal application. 

The same work supplies us with a recipe for ** green-corn saup" 
the unripe grain having first to be boiled into a squash, and then 
forced through a sieve, as per last, till it assumes the appearance 
of the skimmings of a duck-pond ; when, to make it extra good, 
a few lumps of white bread and boiled onions are to be mLxed 
with it. Another very choice soup, we are informed, may be 
made from cows* udder! but for the proper preparation of this 
elegant dish, it is necessary that the ** milk bag " should be first 
boiled in several waters ; and when the boilings have been rejected, 
and it has become tender and white, the sack is to be cut into 
small strips, and cooked in butter and flour, until it is of a fine 
yellow ; after which the epicure can add a little parsley and nut- 
meg (a nice gastronomic mixture !), and when the entire mess has 
been served up in a little weak veal broth, we ai'e assured that 
the " smack " of it will be found to be most delicate, for persons 
of diseased stomachs. 

After this comes a mess of soups made from ** green meat,'* 
such as would create a revolution in a poor-house, if ever they 
were to be served out to the Loudon paupers — some of them being 
soup made out of the water in which cabbages have been boiled — 
the said green-water being merely thickened with potato flour, 
and lubricated with lard, while into the resulting toothsome mash, 

6 
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bits of black bread are to be thrown. Other such soupSj are to 
be concocted in a similar way from the water that has been used to 
cook potato dumplings y and Uiis is to be flavoured and treated after 
the same refined fashion. 

Then we have milk 5oup5«— and remember, reader, these are 
not dishes recommended for the breakfast of children, but the 
delicacies which are to constitute the solid dinners of grown-up 
men and women; and we ourselves knew not one or two, but 
many of the gentry and trades-folk in Eisenach, whose mid-day 
meal consisted of nothing else than this same baby-pap. These 
milk soups the Saxon gentry are advised to make up vnth oats, 
or indeed such grain as the horses and cattle are fattened upon in 
England ; while under the same head we are favoured with the 
manner of compounding ** butter milk-soup with buck-wheat grain^*' 
or if this cannot tickle the palate of the enlightened Saxon, he 
can try the same soup made with oats and dried Cerries, or else 
with plums and raisins. 

After this come the fruit soups, and we know, in our experience 
while resident in the Eisenach palatial town, of a small revolution 
which occurred in the household of a family (the mother of whom, 
an Irish-woman by birth, had married with a decently-to-do Ham- 
burg merchant), when the boys, who had been accustomed to 
something like solid English fare, were asked to make their mid- 
day meal off cherry-soup and potato dumplings, instead of the 
substantial viands which had been their usual food. Under this 
head of fruit soups, by way of a substitute for dinner, we have 
receipts how to compound the strengthening luxuries of " apple- 
soup flavoured with aniseed;" or of ** prune soup thickened with 
oatmeal,'^ 

" Now, when we tell the reader once more, that these same 
soups, whether they be " beer-soups," or " green-meat soups," or 
" meal-soups," or " fruit-soups," or ** butter-milk soups," consti- 
tute the main mid-day diet, not alone of the working class of 
Saxony, but of many of the gentry, the tradesmen, and the master 
liandicraftsmen who live upon them day after day, knowing but 
the taste of meat on the Sabbath, he will readily understand the 
hard life, and the hard times, tliat the struggling people there 
must have to endure. 

Such messes as those before-given, we repeat, constitute the 
chief, if not the only dishes partaken of at dinner — for, certainly, 
three days in the week — by the majority of respectable families. 
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Oceasionallj, however, another dish, besides the soup, may be 
added, and this may consist, according to the taste of die parties, 
either of a dried herring, eaten uncooked, or of a salted one, ''mari- 
nirte" as it is called ; that is to say, done up in a raw state with 
cream, apples, capers, and onions ; and as this constitutes a favou- 
rite dish for breakfast, dinner, or supper, we auneiL the mode of 
preparing it — not becanse we believe the receipt will be found 
acceptable to any English palate, but in order to let persons of the 
least refinement see how coarsely the Thuringian folk are in the 
habit of feeding. We quote from the work of Henrietta Davidis, 
as before. 

To prepare a marinirte herring. — ^The herring is to be taken 
out of the brine in which it has been pickled, and then soaked iu 
milk from twelve to twenty-four hours. After which time the 
entrails are to be removed, and the raw fish cut up into strips, 
and the pieces laid in an earthen pot with layers of shalots, or 
small onions, capers, cloves, pepper-corns, lemon-peel, and a few 
bay leaves — some add slices of apples. In this state vinegar is 
to be poured over tlie whole. Then the raw soft roe of the her- 
ring is to be rubbed through a sieve, and beaten up with salad oil 
or cream into a thick sauce, when it is to be poured upon the 
pieces of tlie fish, onions, capers, apples, &c., and afterwards the 
whole turned out into a dish for table and to be eaten in its raw 
state. 

A special chapter of the Saxon cookery book is devoted to what 
is called *' potato food *' (Kartoffel-speiien), and it forms by no 
means an insignificant portion of the volume ; for the " earth 
apples," which honest out-speaking old Billy Cobbett used to 
call the ** accursed root " (because it had contributed so much to 
the degradation of the labouring population of Europe), constitute 
the principal fare of the Saxons, even as they do of the poorer 
Irish to the present day. In some families, potatoes and salt are 
eaten for breakfast, dinner, and supper, almost every day of tlie 
week ; and we have before told how, on our first visit to the bur- 
gomaster of Mohra, we found his worship, the mayoress, and 
family feasting over a mound of steaming potatoes, that had been 
rolled out on the bare breakfast table, and which they were, one 
and all, busily engaged in peeling and devouring with their fingers. 
Nor is it at all uncommon, at the present day, to find entire books 
advertised in the German papers, as being devoted to the all- 
important subject of the " Potato Kitchen," or, in other words^ 
the thousand-and-one ways of cooking that vegetable. 
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we repeat, with the commoner Eisenach citizens to eat meat (with 
the exception of a bit of sausage, maybe, for supper during tlie 
week) only on the Sunday. 

But a few days ago our son was invited to stay to dinner with 
a middle-class family, when the entire fare consisted of pancakes 
as thick as buckskin, accompanied with a sauce of wild bilberries. 
Many of the shopkeepers, moreover, we knew often partook 
merely of unsweetened black coffee and sweetened white bread 
for their dinner ; while the female members of our family, 
when pressed to stop and dine with the wife and daughters of 
one of the principal Government officors of the town, have 
found the repast to consist merely of prune-soup and potato- 
dumplings ; and on other occasions of white-bread pudding and 
mashed plums. 

But, to let English folk see what is the usital fare of the 
burghers in the capital of Thuringia, we have thouf^ht it better to 
obtain from one of them a deiinite statement as to what the 
dinners of an ordinary middle-class family have consisted of for 
the last seven days. The person who supplied us with such par- 
ticulars was one of the principal master-bakers doing as good a 
business as any in the town ; and we are satisfied, from our own 
observations, that the week's bill of fare below-given is a fair 
sample of the character of the mid-day meals generally partaken 
of by the Eisenach middle-classes; such as master-tradesmen, 
chandlers-shopkeepers, schoolmasters, and Government officials. 
Sunday. Three-quarters of a pound of hacked meat, baked 
with plenty of stuffing — among eight people ! — with cherry-cake, 
made out of black bread, to follow. 
Monday. Boiled French beans, thickened with fat and flour. 
Tuesday. The remains of the beans and fat re-warmed. 
Wednesday. "Dumpling soup," t. e. with shreds of a stiff 
paste boiled in it. 

Thursday. The remains of the said dumpling soup re-warmed. 
Fbiday, — Boiled potatoes and raw herring. 
Saturday. Boiled potatoes, and burnt-carrot cofifee without 
either milk or sugar. 

It would be tedious to enter into further particulars concerning 
the diet of a nation whose cookery has been introduced into no 
civilized country that we are aware of. For while diners it la 
Russe, French dishes, English beefsteaks and roast-beef, Italian 
confectionery and even Indian curries, sauces, and preserves, have 
become known over the greater pait of Europe, we are not aware 
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of a single German dish that has heen found acceptable to any 
refined foreign palate ; and when ¥re finish our analysis of the Saxon 
cookery-book, by enumerating merely the titles of the dishes 
which constitute the more solid fare of those who can afford to 
put a bit of meat on their table, the English reader will readily 
understand how such farragoes could never be grateful to any 
but the coarse palate of an underfed German. 

How would the reader like, for instance, to taste " beef baked 
in sour milk,'* or *• soup-meat with apples and raisins," or •• cro- 
quettes of cow*s udder,'* or " sausages fried in beer," or '• veal 
and prunes," or ** meat with treacle-sauce,' or •* Hver dumplings," 
or "steaks with a sauce of mashed gingerbread," or *' cutlets 
served vnth slices of oranges," or pork with bread, eggs, cream, 
onions, and cherries, all baked together — a mess that goes by the 
name of ** cherry tablefood — " or ** sausage-soup " nmde out of 
pigs' chitterlings, or, lastly, to try the flavour of a compote of 
•* slugs and sugar-candy " (a dish which is not only highly re- 
commended for, but often administered to, invalids with weak 
stomachs), or to eat some ** rolls dipped in bullock's blood and 
then baked ; " or, if you are fond of confectionery, what say you to 
an " onion cake, with apples," or to ** a bacon and parsley cake, 
with cream," or to an " oil cake," the latter being made of the 
dough of black bread, mixed with beech-nut oil — for the due pre- 
paration of which filthy compounds, and many others of a like 
nauseous character, receipts are to be found in the small culinary 
cyclopsedia before referred to ? 



CHAPTER X. 

DRINKING CUSTOMS AMOI^G THE MODERN 8AX0KS. 

Formerly the estimate as to the proportion ^hich the rent 
should bear to the gross income of a well-to-do Englishman was 
that, to be decently housed, it should constitute one-tenth part 
of the entire earnings. Many believe now-a-dajs that owing to 
the general desire which exists among our countrymen for superior 
bouse accommodation, the ratio has considerably increased, and 
that at present it reaches as high as an eighth, or a sixth of the 
yearly profits — people with £500 per annum mostly renting houses 
from £10 to £80 the year. 

In the Thuringian capital it is difficult to calculate what part of 
the earnings of the people are devoted to the matter of rent ; 
but, from a calculation we instituted, it would appear that, in 
most cases, it does not form one-fifteenth part of the entire in- 
come. Post-office "secretaries" or clerkis, getting about 300 
thalers per annum, usually pay 24 thalers a-year, or 6<. a month, 
for their lodgings — and this is rather less that one-twelfth part 
of the income. Government clerks, again, who receive 12 thalers 
a month, generally pay 1 thaler for their sleeping-room. Among 
the wealthier classes, however, it is customany for each person, 
who has the means to do so, to purchase the freehold of the house 
in which he lives, and to let out every floor of it but the one he 
himself selects to occupy — the tenants of such floors, of course, 
paying more in proportion for their lodgings than the wealthier 
part of the community : even as a clerk with us, who earns but a 
pound or thirty shillings a-week, is generally compelled, if 
married, to give up a fourth, and sometimes as much as a third, 
of his gains for the rooms or the little house which he occupies in 
the suburbs. An artizan, again, in England, who receives 36«, 
wages every week, mostly stands at about bs. weekly for rent : so 
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that it would appear, from the comparisons we have instituted 
between the different classes of the two countries, that the pro- 
portion which an Englishman expends for housing is considerably 
greater than in Germany. 

Indeed, it is but natural that it should be so, seeing that Ger- 
mans care less about having a decent home over their head than 
" proud Britons" (as the Saxons call us) are prone to do. Kent, 
of course, is less expensive here than in our own country. We, 
for a first-floor, consisting of eleven rooms, in one of the largest 
houses in the to^vn, pay £22 the year unfurnished, and at the 
early part of our residence in Eisenach we gave for a large fur- 
nished villa £58 per annum. But then the Saxon people earning 
less, must naturally have less to pay, so that we can only be 
guided by the proportionate part of the income set aside for such 
matters by the people of different countries. The usual price 
given for a furnished bed-chamber and small sitting-room in 
Eisenach is about Qs. the month, and about Ss. a month unfur- 
nished ; while the value of large houses in the principal streets, 
when sold, ranges from 5000 to 10,000 thalers (^£750— £1500). 
House property, however, is never expected to return more than 
five per cent, interest on the capital, so that the entire rent of 
such domiciles, if they could be hired, would be from £37 10s. to 
£75 per annum. 

The Eisenach houses at best are but large, ill-arranged home- 
steads, built of a net-work of timbers, with the interstices filled 
up either with mud and wicker-work, or else with unbaked mud- 
bricks, and the walls, inside and out, rudely plastered over. In- 
deed, this is the approved mode of building throughout the town, 
for there were but two brick edifices — and they were new public 
institutions — in the entire town ; the Grand Duke*s palace itself 
being nothing more than the same elegant " wattle-and-dab * 
order of structure. 

Thus much for the matter of rent ; and now to estimate the 
cost of the drinking expenses of the same people. So far as our 
experience goes, the proportion that an English artizan, of decent 
temperate habits, devotes to such matters, ranges from an eighth 
to a sixth part of his entire weekly wages ; that is to say, a good 
workman earning, on an average 30s. a week, spends between 
3s. Qd. and 5s. upon porter and tobacco in the course of the seven 
days. We have purposely fixed the amount, here given, at a 
higher figure than is common among the more respectable arti« 
zans of the British metropolis; judging, however from the account- 
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books of their household expenses furnished us hy the better-to- 
do of the London workmen while we were prosecuting our inqui- 
ries among the poor of the British capital some years ago, we are 
satisfied that Ss. 6(2. a week would well cover the weekly drinking 
expenses of the more decent portion of our labouring population. 
But then it is unfair to draw an average from this same more 
decent section of the class ; so that, all things considered, we be- 
lieve that the estimate we have given of from Ss. M, to 6s. well 
represents the cost of the weekly sum spent in public-houses by 
the generality of the ^^^f^r-paid workmen of England. 

It should be borne in mind, then, that the average drinking 
expenses of the hard-working portion of our nation varj-. as a rule, 
from between an eighth to a sixth part of the entire weekly gains ; 
and we believe that the same calculation would hold good even 
among the commonest earth-workers throughout the country ; for 
la. in every 6«. is, so far as our experience goes, an extreme 
amount of money for a working man to expend in beer, and \$, in 
every 128. a very moderate sum to be expended upon the same 
luxury. Of course the exceptional hard -drinkers and reckless 
sots, who prevail in every land, are excluded from the calculation. 
We are here speaking only of the general practice ; and when it 
is remembered that out of the sum left, after paying for beer, rent 
has to be discharged, and food and clothing procured — not only 
for the man himself, but in most cases for his wife and family — 
it wiU be understood, that, as a general rulo. it would be impos- 
sible for a mechanic to devote more than a sixth of his income to 
drink, and still maintain the decent home, which thosr^ho know 
the workmen as well as we do, will be ready to acknowledge is 
their general custom. 

Let us see, on the other hand, how much the Germans, on an 
average, consume out of tlieir yearly incomes in the matter of 
beer alone. We remember talking with an English clergyman 
who was lamenting the dissipation and degradation of the poorer 
classes in the district in which it was his duty to minister, 
because he had discovered tliat there was one public-house to 
every five hundred souls in his parish. Let this ratio, then, be 
taken as the standard of extreme intemperance throughout the 
worst parts of our own country ; and with such test firmly fixed 
in the mind, let us proceed to note how the same matter stands 
in Saxony. 

Well, the Thuringian capital is by no means remarkable in 
Germany for the hard-drinkiag habits of its citizens. As a 
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German town, it may be fairly taken as an average of all others 
in this respect ; a drunken man is seldom or never seen in the 
streets, and the public-houses are bound to close — though few of 
them do so, by the bye — at 1 1 o'clock on every night of the week. 
This town has a population of not quite 14,000 souls, and for the 
supply of beer, &c., to the entire community there are no less 
than forty taverns within the city bounds, and some half-dozen 
more situate in the immediate neighbourhood of it — the landlords 
of the latter also deriving their profits chiefly from the citizens of 
Eisenach. However, rejecting the suburban " beer gardens" 
from the calculation, we find that forty taverns to 14,000 inhabi- 
tants is in the proportion of one such hostelry to every 850 souls 
of the population, which shows a state of things very nearly 60 
per cent, worse than in the worst parts of our own country. 

Still, it may be urged that the number of beer-houses after all 
afford but a slight criterion as to the quantity of beer consumed 
by the community, since one large tavern may draw double the 
amount of beer compared with ten small ones ; and in order to 
come at the truth of the matter, we consulted a gentleman in 
connection with one of the chief breweries of the city, so as to 
learn from him exactly the quantity of beer which yras consumed 
within the town in the course of the twelvemonth. The facts 
furnished to us on this occasion were as follows : — 

In the course of each year there are usually 7000 Eimem, of 
about twenty gallons each (or 140,000 gallons of beer in all), 
brewed at the Rock brewery ; and 4000 such Eimeni, or 80,000 
gallons, produced at the " Palace brewery." Of these, 500 
Eimern are exported, making altogether a total of 10,500 Eimem 
consumed in Eisenach. Over and above this, there are 12,000 
more casks of beer (each of twenty gallons capacity) imported into 
the town ; and thus we have a gross total of 2*2,500 such Eimem 
or 450,000 gallons of beer drunk by the little community of 
Eisenach in the course of the twelvemonth. This amount 
divided by the 14,000 inhabitants, gives very nearly thirty-two 
and a quarter gallons as the quantity of beer consumed by every 
man, woman, and child in the town in the course of the twelve- 
month. Then excluding one-half of the entire population as 
females, and half again of the remainder as being too old or too 
young to attend the beer-houses nightly, we have a grown popu- 
lation of 3500 individuals, each of whom must consume 129 
gallons of beer throughout the year, or not quite two and a half 
gallons a-week I 
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Tliis estimate, of course, is for the entire grown raale popui 
latioD. The working classes of the country, however, are too 
hadlj paid to he able to afford even the luxury of a penny glass 
of beer after their day's labonr. The usual liquor consumed by 
labouring men during their work is Schnapps — potato spirit ; and 
of this the custom is for each man to drink a quarter of a pint 
during the day, the pint costing not quite fourpence of our 
money. How much may be taken after the hours of labour we 
are not in a position to state. If, then, we exclude from the 
entire 3500 persons, constituting the able-bodied raale population 
of £isenach, one-half of the number as appertaining to the 
working classes (and in the generality of communities the pro- 
letarian tribe amount to not less than three-fourths of the grown 
male population) as being too poor to afford to drink beer in large 
quantities, we shall find that each well-to-do member of the 
Thuringian capital consumes hardly less than^r^ galloni of malt 
liquor weekly-— or nearly six pints every day tliroughout the year ! 

Now, to prove that this is no exaggerated statement, it may be 
mentioned that we ourselves knew a young German student at 
the Gymnasium, who, tliough not twenty years old, could drink 
bis twenty pint-glasses of malt liquor at one sitting ; and the 
gentleman who supplied us with the above information told us 
that he was acquainted with several persons in the town who 
were in the habit of drinking on *' highdays and holidays*' not 
less than twenty-four double glasses of beer, or as much as six 
gallons in the course of one day ! Moreover, one of our friends, 
who was a clerk in the Post Office, assured us that he himself 
had consumed thirty-two pint-glasses (which are equal to four 
gallons English) during one holiday. 

The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the above facts, 
told us it Avould be perfectly fair to estimate the price of each 
pint-glass of beer sold in the town (taking the cost of that which 
is imported with that which is brewed in the city) at one penny 
farthing English the pint ; for, though the town-brewed beer is 
sold at a penny the pint, that brought in, from outside the gates 
is more expensive ; and moreover the landlords know well how, 
by foaming the cheaper commodity well up at the top of the glass, 
to get more than four pints out of the ordinary half-gallon can. 

Now, at a penny farthing the pint-glass, the gallon of beer 
roust cost lOd, and 450,000 gallons at this price would require no 
less a sum than 18,750/. to meet the expense of it. This has to 
be shared among the 3,500 people constituting the entire able- 
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bodied population of the town, and thus shows an expenditure of 
bl. Is. and some odd pence by each individual, for the mere 
matter of beer alone, during the year. Or if we reject one-half 
of the able-bodied people as being too poor to frequent the beer- 
houses of an evening, and as drinking Schnapps as a less expensive 
article than malt liquor, we have the sum of lOZ. \^s, as the 
yearly outlay for beer among the heads of the well-to-do families 
in the city of Eisenach ; and this is at the rate of a fraction more 
than 4^. a-week, devoted to this one form of indulgence. 

To comprehend this part of the social problem English people 
should first have some sense as to what are really the annual gains 
of the official and professional people in Eisenach. We have 
before said that the Lord Chamberlain of the Grand Duke 
receives but 60Z. a-year for his services, the family living in an 
attic, and the Lady Chamberlain, owing to their inability to keep 
a servant, being forced to scrub the floors of the rooms his Lord- 
ship inhabits. Nor will it be readily believed that the fee for the 
first physicians of the town, if consulted at their own houses, is 
but threepence English, and that if they visit any patient in the 
city they are entitled to receive the liberal reward of sixpence — a 
journey into the country being paid with the handsome sum of 
three shillings per hour ; and, moreover, that an attorney gets but 
2(2. for writing a letter for his clients, and \s, for a consultation. 

But it is better to let the official documents of the town itself 
speak as to the highest salaries given to the Government officers. 

Every year a printed list of the expenses of the city is sent 
round to the different inhabitants of Eisenach ; and we, as Schutz- 
burger, were in the habit of receiving one of these. It is from 
such an bfficial document that the following statements, as to the 
salaries given to the chief town-officers, are taken. 

Per Annazn. 

£ «. d. 

To the Head Burgomaster . . . ... 120 

Extra to the same in cousideration of his magisterial duties 30 (!) 

To the Deputy Burgomaster 60 

„ Raths-Asscfesor (or '* Third Burgomaster," as ho is 

styled) in connection with the Town Council . . 45 

„ Begistrar of tlie Town Council . . . . 22 10 

Extra to the same for other accounts kept by him . . 2 (!) 

To the Police Superintendent (with fi-ee lodging) . . 45 

„ Assistant do. 27 

To each of the Police Serjeants 25 10 

To the Deadhouse Doctor 3 (!) 

„ Servant of the Town Councillor (with perquisites) 3 16 
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l*er AnniUD. 

£ «. d. 

To the Master of the Markets 15 

„ Town Surveyor 23 18 

To each of the Berrante in connection with the old Nioolai 

Cloister 12 19 6^ 

To the Master of the Night Watch 12 12 

„ First Watchman in the Town . . . 14 8 

„ Second ditto 10 16 

To two Watchmen outside the Town . . . 8 2 

To another ditto ditto . 5 8 

To the Director of the Church Choir . 9 5 

„ Master of the Town Band 30 

^ Organist of the Church 2 18 6 (!) 

n Head of the Principal City School . . 97 10 

,, Principal Teacher at ditto 67 10 

To other Teachers 45 

To others 33 15 

To the Servant at ditto 12 15 

„ Principal Teachers at the Second City School 52 10 

To other Teachers 22 5 

To the Servant 12 

„ Director of the Principal Ladies* School . . 67 10 

^ Teacher of Writins and Arithmetic . . . 20 16 

„ TeacherofNaturalPhilosophy at ditto . . 11 5 0) 

^ Servant at ditto 1 16 (!) 

Averaee Income of each of the ahove-givcn thirty-four different classes of 
City Officials in Eisenach (including Mayors, Magistrates, Physicians, 
Surveyors, Teachers, as well as Policemen, Watcmnen, and Town Ser- 
vants) £23 11«. per annum ; or a fraction more than 9#. each per week. 



Now, it will be seen by the above accounts that the highest 
salary paid to any of the city functionaries is tliat given to the 
mayor, who receives altogether (in consideration of bis acting in 
the capacity of chief magistrate likewise) £l 50 ; and for this 
handsome income it should be added, Ibat his worship is expected 
to belong to no business. Indeed thd present burgomaster had 
to give up the little chandler s shop he kept in Weimar, on being 
elected for life to the office. We should state, moreover, that the 
** Third Burgomaster" receives only (with perquisites) £45 the 
year, or not quite 1 7s. the week, with free lodging for his services ; 
the said Officials income being, consequently, less than that of an 
English gentleman*s coachman, who has always his rooms — and 
rooms which might well compare with the chambers assigned to 
the Herr Baths-Assessor into the bargain. 

Nor will it hardly be credited that the President of the Assizes, 
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who in tbifl little community is as important an officer as the 
Lord Chief Justice with us, receives not so much as the wages of 
a working engineer in London, or but £2 10s. weekly ! 

A working engineer, who ranks in every country as among the 
highest of skilled labourers, is in the habit of being paid three 
dollars, or 98. a-week, and out of this he has to keep himself and 
family. With us the usual wages for such handicrtLftsmen are as 
many pounds the week as dollars are given to the Saxon mechanic. 
A good carpenter, in Eisenach, gets Is. Qd, a-day, and an ordinary 
one a penny less — and both without board or lodging. In the 
generality of trades, however, the custom prevails of housing and 
feeding tiie workmen, rather than giving them wages sufficient to 
find themselves. A working cabinet-maker receives 3s. a-week 
for his labour, provided he lives in the house of the master ; but 
if no such accommodation can be afforded him, he is paid Is, Gd, 
a- week — the keep of a workman in almost all trades being esti- 
mated at 4s. 6d. weekly. The London Avorking cabinet-makers 
get, in " good shops,'* as much as £1 16s. weekly wages ; and we 
are here speaking only of the sums paid to joumejinen by the 
best Eisenach tradesmen. A mason receives the same price as a 
cabinet-maker ; a journeyman tailor, on the other hand, has only 
2s. 6d. a-week wages, to which 4s. M. are added if he lives out 
of the house — the wages of a good journeyman tailor in London, 
however, are 6rf. an hour, or 3Gs. weekly. A working blacksmith, 
who is always kept by his master, receives 2s. Qd. a-week like the 
tailor, and the hours of labour are expected to range from four in 
the morning till seven at night. A journeyman tinman, on the 
other hand, gets 3s. a-week with his board and lodging, which, as 
we said before, may be estimated at 4s. 6(i. extra. 

Such, then, are the usual weekly incomes of the skilled work- 
men of Eisenach ; the rate of pay ranging from Os. given as 
wages to the higJiest handicraftsman, down to 7s. paid to the low- 
est. With unskilled labourers, however, the rate of pay is but a 
shade less, since an earth-worker generally receives (when well 
paid) Is. a-day, or 6s. a-week, out of which he has to supply all 
the necessaries of himself and family. 

As regards servants' wages, £2 1 4s. the year is considered ex- 
tremely high pay; the average sum being but £1 1 6s. And the 
remuneration to the women attendants who live at their own 
homes, and come in the course of the day to " clean up " and 
tidy the rooms, receive 2s. a month, out of which they are ex- 
pected to find themselves with food, clothing and lodging. Fur- 
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ther, a washerwoman, who is expected to be at her work at three 
o clock iu the morning in summer, and to stay until the entire 
wash is finished — which generally occupies her until seven or eight 
at night — ^gets but 6d. for her sixteen hours* labour, besides her 
keep during the time — such keep usually consisting of a cup of 
burnt-carrot- (or bean-) coffee, without milk or sugar, and a farthing 
roll the first thing in the morning ; a slice of black bread and 
fat, and a glass of Schnapps^ at ten ; at noon, a plateful of beer* 
soup and bread ; at three, another cup of sugarless and milkless 
coffee, and another farthing roll ; and, lastly, for the poor crea- 
ture's supper, a bit of black bread and about two ounces of liver 
sausage, and another glass of Schnapps — the total allowance of 
black bread usual on such occasions being two pounds throughout 
the day. 

Now, from this plain mivamished tale, as to the ordinary 
earnings of the best paid and the worst paid people of the town 
in which we have been resident the last three years, the unpre- 
judiced reader will readily bear us out that in fixing the average 
earnings of the community at two-and-a-half dollars, or 7s. Qd. 
a-week, we are rather over-stating than undervaluing the general 
incomes of the heads of families throughout the town ; and to be 
assured of this, the reader must remember that the whole of the 
town officials, taken one with the other (mayors, professors, judges, 
registrars, servants, &c.), get but little more than 9s, a-week. 
What the tradesmen are in the habit of making, it is, of course, 
difficult to say, but when we add that the principal merchants 
were chandler s-shopkeepers — that the chief banker was merely a 
small money-changer — that the apothecaries* dealings consisted 
mostly of a half-penny worth of " breast powder," or a farthing 8 
worth of ** bitter salts." or the same quantity of hair oil or pepper- 
mint drops — and that the palace jeweller thought it worth his 
while to discontinue his business as a goldsmith, and to turn his 
little shop into a beer-house instead, Englishmen will readily 
understand what was the trade and commerce of the town, and 
how large the incomes of such tradespeople are likely to be. 

And now let us revert to the previous question, and see what 
proportion of this income is expended in the matter of beer alone. 
It has been before shown that in England the average cost of the 
beer consumed by the working classes — for they ai'e the principal 
beer-drinkers with us— amounts to between a sixth and an eighth 
part of the entire earnings of the labouring community ; and we 
have also represented, by details supplied us by one of the best 
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authorities in connection with such a matter, that the amount of 
beer consumed by the growTi people of Eisenach amounts to no 
less than two-and-a-half gallons for every adult male the week ; 
and that if we exclude the labouring population who generally in- 
dulge in Schnapps, the quantity consumed by each male indi- 
vidual rises to not less than five gallons; so that at 10(2. the 
gallon, the sum expended upon malt liquor fluctuates between 
is. M. and bs, for each individual in the course of the seven days, 
according as we include in the estimate either the whole adult 
male community, or exclude the schnapps-drinking labourers 
fixjm the community. 

If then, we assume the incomes of the better- to-do classes, 
who constitute the principal beer-drinkers in the city, at three 
dollars odd, or 10s. a-week, we shall find that even, upon this 
liberal estimate, one-half of the earnings is spent in beer alone ; 
whereas, if we embrace the entire adult male population in the 
calculation^ the result, even then, would be that as much as 
J?«. ijd. out of 7s. (jd. is lavished upon drink, or, in other words, 
o he-third of the gross gains of the entire people. 

Hence we have an explanation of the miserable, unsubstantial 
food upon which families have to exist for thus we get to under- 
stand why meat, though it be but U^d. a pound, is a luxury that 
the well- to-do can afford to enjoy only on the Sunday ; and why 
potato-messes, and milk soups, and green-meat soups, and rotten 
cabbages, with dried herrings, and barley broth, and burnt-carrot 
coffee, and black bread, and hard boiled eggs, make up the articles 
usually partaken of by the citizens, the Government officials, and 
the professional gentry of the town. 

What wonder, too, that scarcely a gentleman in the town can 
afford a shirt to his back ! since the washing of such articles is 
too expensive to admit of his drinking his usual quantity of beer; 
and we can vouch that the Herr Appellations- Rath Kranky, who 
occupied the attic over our head, had not a single shirt in his 
entire wardrobe, for over and over again have we seen the Bath's 
entire wash spread upon the grass plot which constituted the 
joint-stock garden of the several lodgers, and nothing but "dickeys" 
were to be found among it. What Avonder, either, that the young 
children even of post-office clerks, are obliged to be left to crawl 
about the floor without even a shoe or stocking to their feet, and 
with nothing but a dirty flannel petticoat to their back ! Or, in 
fine, that every household of the Eisenach middle-classes exhibits 
the same squdor as, and that the families of the gentry should 
Jjve little better than, the Irish peasantry of our own empire ! 
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We will now conclude this chapter with a description of the 
time spent in beer-houses by the more respectable of the Eisenach 
community. At ten o'clock in the morning it is the rule with the 
tradesmen, and others, to drop into the taverns for the enjoyment 
of the meal which is equivalent to the dSje&ner d la fourehette in 
France, but which, in Germany, generally consists of a piece of 
sausage and black bread (eaten by means of a clasp-knife without 
any fork at all), and washed down by a glass of beer. In this 
manner half an hour of the earlier part of the day is generally 
consumed— the principal master-cabinet-makers, watchmakers, 
chandlers' -shopkeepers, and others, conforming to the practice. 
Then, after the mid-day meal has been partaken of among the 
members of their sevend families, it is the custom with the afore- 
said citizens to spend another hour in the beer-house, and there 
to drink, at least, one other glass of beer. At four o'clock all the 
Government offices close, and this is the hour for indulging in 
another repast. Accordingly, the people flock in greater, or less 
cumbers, for a longer or shorter period, to regale themselves with 
a third glass of beer. Then, again, the taverns are once more 
deserted until seven o'clock ; after which every one of the forty 
taverns becomes filled to overflowing ^ith the crowd of guests 
boozing within it, and there they remain sitting and smoking till 
eleven at night. This, so far from being an extraordinary prac- 
tice, is the rule, be it remembered, with every father of a fiamily, 
and grown man, who can afford the luxury of drinking beer in 
the town. We took some pains to ascertain what was the average 
quantity of beer drunk by each of the guests at each of the forty 
beer-houses in the course of each night in Eisenach, and we were 
assured that three pints to every person was an extremely fair 
calculation. Now add this to the three other glasses drunk in the 
course of the day, and the result is the same as before stated — 
that five gallons the week is the average amount of malt liquor 
consumed by each of the frequenters of the taverns in the 
Thuringian capital. 

Nor, as we said before, is this the only social evil attendant 
npon such practices. The Legislature of England has very wisely 
prohibited the custom of gambling in beer-houses, but in Eisenach 
the governors of the city see no harm in such indulgences ; and 
accordingly card-playing for money prevails in almost every ta- 
vern until midnight. It is true the stakes played for are less 
than a farthing, s^ many a groschen exchanges hands upon such 
occasions, and the people thus get to expect to make up by gamesr 

7 
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of chance the gaius which they would otherwise only look for from 
honest industry. Indeed, throughout the whole of Eisenach there 
was so deep-rooted a notion of acquiring large sums of money 
through luck that there was hardly a person who did not invest 
his " thaler *' odd in every lottery as fast as it came round ; and 
many of the merchants and mechanics were in the habit of saving 
up, in order to be able to make an excursion over to Gotha during 
the " bird-shooting *' and to play at the " roulette table." 

We have but to deal with another part of this subject, and then 
we have done. A popular opinion exists in England, that though 
the Germans are a beer-drinking race they indulge but little in 
spirituous liquors; and we remember an enlightened Glasgow 
publisher, who was connected with one of the temperance societies 
of that city, telling us, on his return from a tour tlm>ugh Germany, 
that he bsul never been so delighted in all his life as he was to 
see several thousands of Germans assembled under one roof, lis* 
tening to the grandest music, and each regaling themselves widi 
merely a glass or two of beer. We happened, however, to have 
passed several years of our life among these same people, and to 
have acquired a knowledge of their habits fax better thlm he pos- 
sibly could obtain, after a fortnight's scamper through the country* 
We asked him if he was aware that the statistics of nations proved 
that every German— man, woman, and child — notwithstanding 
the prevalence of beer-houses, drink three gallons of spirits in the 
course of the year, whilst the average quantity consumed by each 
individual in England is only three quarts. These statistics are 
derived from M'Culloch, who tells us in his ** Geographical Dic- 
tionary " that the annual consumption of spirits throughout Prussia 
amounts to between forty and forty-five millions of English gal- 
lons ; whereas the entire quantity of spirits entered for home 
consumption in the United Kingdom is, on the average, only from 
twenty-five to twenty-six milHon gallons; and this though the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland is nearly double that of 
Prussia. Hence, dividing the quantity consumed by the number 
of people in each country, it follows that every one of the Prussian 
people consumes not less than four times more ardetU spirits, m 
the course of the year, than our own countrymen! (M*CuUoch'8 
Geogr. Diet., art. *' Prussia.") 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SAXON 8EBVANTS. 

In Saxony, where the Gdverament or police meddle in everything 
with whidh they have no moral or political right to interfere, ser- 
vitude, instead of heing a social institution, is there placed under 
the special superintendence of the- Polizei^-everj servant in the 
country heing as much under the police as though he, or she, 
were a convict with a ticket-of-leave in England. Such things as 
verbal characters are utterly unknown in the land. The usual 
mode is for the maid, when she enters your service, to bring her 
Diemt-bttchf as it is called, with her ; in which are written a few 
lines of useless recommendation from each of the masters or mis- 
tresses with whom she had previously lived, all duly certified by 
the official seal of the authorities of the town. This DUnst-buch 
is then given into your possession, where it remains until such 
time as you have reason to part with the girl ; and then you are 
expected, if not bound, to write in it the same tarradiddles con- 
cerning the maid's good eonduct, her honesty and sobriety, as her 
other masters and mistresses have done before you. For, no 
matter how badly behaved the girl might have been, no one is 
disposed to deprive the poor drudge of her living by penning the 
literal truth ; and therefore all go on scribbling white lies syste- 
matically, one after the other, and upholding a practice which is 
as silly as it is useless, and which even the wiseacres at the head 
of the Government ought long ago to have found out that the 
girls themselves are continually in the habit of evading. For it is 
the custom with the servants, whenever anything may be written 
in their book that they are not particularly anxious to submit to 
every eye, to retire to their native place, some miles distant in 
the country, on the plea of the illness of some relative ; and, after 
absenting themselves for several months from the town, to retura 
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\^'ithout their Dienstbuch, which they profess to have lost, and 
thus to start in life again with a bran-new volume and an utterly- 
unblemished character. 

However, that the English reader may have a thorough notion 
of the atrocities still upheld by the dunderhead officials of Saxony, 
we wiU lay before him a literal translation of the police regula- 
tions prefixed to the " service-book " which every maid- and man- 
servant is expected to have in his or her possession. 

I. Ghibf Duties of Servants. 

^'The servant has to pay attention and show respect to its 
master and mistress ; to submit to all household arrangements, 
and attend to all instructions and orders without contradiction; 
is not to leave the house without the j^ermission of its master, 
and to return at the appointed time. Above all, it has to keep a 
Bober and respectable appearance. Rebukes (even if not merited) 
it must receive with humility. 

(Let us here, by way of parenthesis, draw attention to the 
brutal mode in which the servant is officially spoken of — the term 
it being applied by us only to dogs and other animals. High- 
minded Germans, however, like to say ** WiU es nicht grussen f " 
(Will it not salute)-^a form of speedi used by officers and ser- 
geants to private soldiers omitting to touch their caps to them.) 

'* The work which is given by itt master or mistress to the 
servant to be performed, but which must accord with the strength 
of the servant, must be executed at any hour of the day or night ; 
and the servant may not without its master's consent, avail itself 
of any other person to assist in it. 

** The servant has to consider the welfare and advantage of its 
master and mistress, and so far as lies in its power to protect them 
against injury. By thoughtless or negligent disregard of this duty, 
the servant is liable to be punished with fourteen days' imprison- 
ment! 

" The contract undertaken by the master is broken by the 
servant doing any of the subjoined things : — 

*' (1.) By taking away any money or articles whatever, let their 
value be great or small. 

** (2.) By dishonesty and cheating ; as for example, if the 
servant makes use of part, or the wh(ue, of any money entrusted 
to it ; if it gets goods in the name or upon the credit of it8 roaster ; 
or if it sets down the prices of things at a higher sum than they 
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really cost, and so forth. Faults of this character can be pun- 
ished according to the criminal laws of the country. 

"By pilfering, or withholding drink-money which ought to 
have been divided among its fellow servants : by purloining the 
fodder given out to it for the cattle ; all of which offences may be 
punished with twelve days' imprisonment. 

" If the master suspect the servant of dishonesty, he may have 
Us things and boxes searched, or the master may search them 
himself ; but the latter can only be done in the presence of the 
servant. Should the master, however, accuse the servant of dis- 
honesty, without just cause, the servant has no right to recover 
compensation for the vorong ! 

" (8. ) By any injury to the master, by deeds or words ; such 
as scandal, or talking openly of the faults or secret« of the master, 
or speaking of anytlung that goes on in the house, or by inducing 
its fellow-servants to do the like. 

" All breaches of duty in this respect, whether by words or 
deeds, provided they are not of a very serious character, are pun- 
ishable with imprisonment for fourteen days ! 

*' Moderate chastisement, and reprimand, caused by the im- 
proper behaviour of the servant, are not to be considered as any 
wrong done to it, and give tJie servant no right to obtain a summons 
against its m€uter/or redress ; excepting it should so happen, that 
in the course of the reprimand the servant has been accused of 
thieving, or of doing anything else which it could prove to be 
untrue. 

" If the servant has any just cause of complaint against its 
master, then can it go before a magistrate ; but in no case is 
absconding permissible, 

** A servant who absconds from its master can be forced, at its 
master's desire, to return to its servitude, and must, if the master 
so wishes, serve its time out ; but if, on the other hand, it has 
valid reasons for wishing to leave, such as are given here under 
the proper head, it need serve only to the end of the quarter, or 
if hired by the month, to the month's end. Otherwise it can, 
according to the circumstances, be punished with three days' im- 
prisonment upon bread and water. 

" The master is justified in refusing to take back a servant who 
has once absconded ; and in such a case, he need not pay either 
its board or wages after the day upon which the absconding 
occurred. 
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II. CmEF BULES GONOERNTNG THE MaEINO AND CAN- 
CELLING OF THE Agreements entered into at the 

Time of Hiring. 

** Only those who have free control over their income, or at 
least a part of it, may take a servant. In case of doubt, the 
master or mistress must prove that he is able to support such an 
attendant, and that he wfil not convert service into a mere matter 
of show and parade." (How funny and childish all this useless 
meddling sounds to English ears !) 

«< Whoever wishes to go out to service, must have free control 
over themselves. Children under the guardianship of their 
parents, or other persons duly appointed, cannot enter service 
without the consent of such parties. Wives cannot go out to 
service without the permission of their husbands, nor persons 
filling some public office without the consent of their superiors. 

*' Every hiring contract which infringes these rules is not 
valid. • 

'' If soldiers have gone into private service during their fur- 
lough, then the militaiy service puts on one side the obligatjons 
of the private contract. 

'*The hiring is perfected by the declared consent of both 
parties ; and to perfect it there is no need of any written agree- 
ment or hiring-money. But where hiring-money has been 
8[>ecially agreed upon, then the validity of the contract is contin- 
gent uj)on the payment of such money. 

" Every person who wishes to enter service within the Grand 
Duchy, or without it, must — with the exception of tutors, secre- 
taries, companions, and the Hke (WirthscJiaft'beamtsnX learned 
foresters, scientific gardeners^ and persons of the same kind^ 
provide themselves with a service-b<x>k. 

'* It is not until such a service-book has been deposited in the 
hands of the master that the hiring contract is complete. 

** Whoever keeps a servant longer than fourteen days in his 
employment without such a book, is liable to one thaler fine; and 
if at the expiration of this time, the servant is not sent away, the 
master is responsible for the penalties consequent upon such a 
breach of the law ! With the consent of the proper authorities, 
the time of waiting for the service-book may be lengthened from 
a fortnight to a month. 

'* On entering serAice, and at every time of changing places, 
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the servant must obtain a ifvritten character from its last master 
which is to be duly certified by the police authorities, provided its 
last situation were in the towns of Weimar, Jena, or Eisenach. 
But if it were in other towns, then the attestation must be by the 
councillors of the place ; in villages, by the heads of the com- 
muuity; and in detached farms, constituting a separate estate 
{'^Ritter-guter*') by the possessors of such estates, or their represen- 
tative. 

" Every master or mistress is bound, when the servant leaves, 
to write or dictate a certificate in the service-book, as to the length 
of tlie service, the cause of leaving, and the behaviour of servants 
in respect to honesty, fidelity, and industry. 

** The servant has to pay 

For the ser>'ice-book itself — four groschens. 
For the visS of the police on the blank pages at the end 
of the book, previous to entering upon a new service 
— one groschen. 
For the vise^ and writing in the same by the police at 
the time of quitting its last place— one groschen. 

•* If a servant has allowed itself to be hired by two masters con- 
jointly, she is bound to go to the one with whom she made the 
first engagement. 

*< The servant, who so allows itself to be hired by two masters 
conjointly, is liable to a fine of from one to five thalers, or to 
proportional imprisonment. 

'* If a master knows of a servant having been previously hired 
at the time of his making a contract with it, then he also can be 
fined from five to ten thalers. 

*' Every contract for the hiring of a servant, who is still in 
service, if it be entered into more tiian a quarter of a year previous 
to the time for quitting its present situation, is inveJid. 

" The agreement as to the wages, board, or board-money, livery 
and presents, either at the year-markets or Christmas-time, for 
perquisites, or any additional thing, to be received, depends wholly 
and solely upon the arrangement made at the time of hiring. 

" if no such arrangement has been entered into, then only 
board and wages are to be considered as having been tacitly im- 
derstood by the parties, and nothing more is to be allowed by the 
authorities. 

" The length of service likewise depends upon the previous 
arrangements of both parties. If, however, nothing is said about 
it at the time of hiring^ then such servants as are hired principally 
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for cleaning work, are to be considered as hired for a year ; bat 
with other sei-vants, the engagement is to be regarded as a 
quarterly one. 

<* The times for entering into service and quitting the same, are 
the 2ud January, 2nd April, 2nd July, and 2nd October every 
year ; or, whenever such dates fall on a Sunday, the Monday fol- 
lowing. These days are generally called after the quarters of thu 
year — Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. Any 
other time of quitting or entering service must be specially agreed 
upon. 

'' The hired servant must enter the service at the appointed 
time on p<tin of punishment. Only in the following cases is the 
hired servant justified in refusing to enter upon her service. 

**(!.) If in the interval between the completion of the hiring 
contract, and the time appointed for it to enter the service, tke 
seivant is rendered hicapable by illness. 

•* (2.) If in such interval, any relative of the servant dies, or 
any other casualties occur to render the servant's presence at 
home indispensable. 

*'(9.) If the servant has the opportunity of marrying, or could, 
in any other way, advantageously settle itself in life, and would be 
likely to lose such a chance of benefiting itself by fulfilling its 
engagement. 

*'(4.) // the family into which the servant is about to enter^ 
change their place of residence, without advising the serrant of the 

'M5) If the master, without expressly mentioning the same, 
at the time of making the engagement, wishes to go a journey with 
the servant for a longer period than that mentioned at the time of 
hiring. 

*' In the 4th and 5th cases above specified, the hiring^money 
remains with the servaut. Bat in the 1st, 2nd, and Srd cases, 
the mas^ter may force the servant to return it to him. In the 
3nl ease, however, if the servant has not given notice, at least six 
weeks befoire, if hired by the quarter — and a fortnight before, if 
bireil by the month— of such an alteration in her dicamstancest, 
then the master may. in any case, force the servant to enter his 
service^ and remain there for the full term o( the hiring. 

'* The master must take the servant Whom he has hired into 
his service, at the appointed time, or else give full eompensauon. 

'* A master may refuse to take or keep a hired serrant in his 
service under the following circumstances. 
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'* (1.) If the servant is found to be afflicted with fits, or any 
contagitms or disgusting illness^ even though it were afflicted uith 
the same at the time of the hiring, ha kept the matter a secret ; or 
if the servant catch any such disease at any subsequent period. 

*' (2.) If the servant is rendered incapable of working by illness 
or any misfortune. 

'* (3.) If the servant has so conducted itself in any former 
place that the master could have dismissed it immediately ; and, 
moreover, if either such master has not mentioned the fact in his 
certificate, or the servant not divulged it, when questioned as to 
its former character. 

" (4.) If the servant be married, or a widow, or widower, or a 
single woman with children to support, and that fact is kept 
secret on being questioned by their masters. 

" (5.) If the servant be a female, and becomes pregnant. 

**(6.) If the servant has shown a false certificate as to cha- 
racter. 

** (7.) If the circumstances of the master so alter that he cannot 
afford to keep a servant for the future, or not as many as before. 

'* Only in the last case can the servant claim its full wages. 

*' The hiring contract is broken only by the expiration of the 
term of service, by the death of the servant, or by mutual under- 
standing. In the case of the master's death, the full quarter s 
wages, if the hiring be quarterly, are due to the servant, or a full 
month's wages if engaged by the month. 

"" Only in the following cases is the master justified in sending 
away his servant without previous notice. 

*' (1.) If the servant insults its master with abuse, or disre- 
spectful language, or tries to create family dissensions, or iU-uses 
the children that have been entrusted to its care. 

'^(2.) If it repeatedly rebels against such orders from its 
master, as are in no way inconsistent with propriety. 

'* (3.) If it refuse to obey those who are put in authority over 
it by its master. 

'* (4.) If it gives itself up to drink, or leads an unsteady life, or 
gambles for money, after having been warned by its master not to 
do so, 

" (5.) If it induces the children or relatives of its master to do 
any ill. 

** (0.) If it becomes, through illness, or any other misfortune, 
incapable of work. 

'*(7.) If it pilfers the food or drink of its master, and is 
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seriously warned not to repeat the offence, or if it does the same 
oontinually without any such warning. 

" (8 ) If it lays before the master false certificates as to cha- 
racter. 

'* (9.) If it steals anything, or sells liveries that are not worn 
out. 

** (10.) If it incites the other servants to theft, cheatery, or in- 
fidelity to their master. 

** (II.) If it goes carelessly aboiU the house with fire and lights 
after repeated warning. 

** (li.) If through such carelessness fire really breaks out. 

"(18.) If the female servant be found to be in a state of 
pregnancy, in which case (provided the period of birth is not im- 
mediately imminent) fourteen days from the date of the discovery, 
are to be allowed the girl to find a lodging for herself. 

*' Q4.) If it remains out over-night without permission. 

'' (15.) If it is sentenced to fourteen days, or more imprison- 
ment. 

*'(16.) If, without the knowledge of the master, it introduces 
strangers into the house at night, or, contrary to the order of its 
master, admits persons of bad character into the house by day. 

** (17.) If the servant ill-use the cattle entrusted by the master 
to its care, or in any other way maltreat the same. 

*' (18.) If it violates the duty of fidelity to its master by pur- 
loining the cattle's fodder. 

*' Servants who are dismissed for any of the above reasons can 
demand wages and board only up to the day of leaving, and must 
return a proportionate amount of the hiring-money. 

" If proper notice is given, a servant may occasionally be sent 
away before the exact period agreed upon, for the following rea- 
sons : — 

" (1.) If the servant is not sufficiently skilled. 

" (2.) If the means of the family during the time of service so 
change that the master must do wiUi fewer servants, or none at all. 

'* (3.) If the servant, continually and after repealed warnings^ 
disturbs the peace of the family by quarrelling with its feUow- 
servants. 

*' (4.) If it repeatedly remains out for its own pleasure without 
permission, or does not return to the house until long after the 
appointed time. 

'' (5 ) It it often remaitis out too long on an errand, or neglects 
the good of its master. 
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"(6.) If it knows that its fellow-servants are cheating its 
master, and does not discover the same to him. 

" The notice to quit under the above circumstances must be 
given a month or six weeks in advance, according as the hiring is 
by the month or longer; nor is it necessary that the time of 
leaving should fall exactly at the end of the service-month or ser- 
vice-quarter of the year. 

*' The servant, in such cases, can demand only wages and board 
up to the day of leaving. 

*' On the other hand, the servant has the right to call upon the 
master for the immediate release of itself from all its engagements 
under the following circumstances . — 

*' (1.) If it is grossly insulted, or so cruelly ill-treated that the 
chastiserMfit cannot be regarded a$ moderate (!) 

" (2.) If the master refuses its proper food. 

*' (3.) If the master withholds the board-money agreed upon 
for longer than a week after the proper time of payment. 

** (4.) If the family are about going on a .journey for a longer 
period than the time of the engagement. 

" (5.) If the Jamily change their place of residence to anywhere 
more than three miles distant from their former abode, and do not 
express their willingness to pay the servant the cost of its journey 
home. 

** (6.; If the master desires to seduce the servant into im- 
proper courses, or to make it conduct itself contrary to law. 

*' (7 ) If the servant is rendered unfit for service by illness. 

** (8.) If such casualties occur in the servant's family as render 
its presence at home neoessaiy. 

" In the first six cases the servant has the right to demand 
wages and board up to the end of the quarter or month, as the 
case may be. But if the just reason for leaving has arisen only 
in the second half of the quarter or month, then wages and board 
also for the following month or quarter must be paid. 

'* In the seventh and eighth cases the servant can demand 
wages and board only up to the day of leaving. Concerning 
livery, it is in the first six cases to be treated according to Section 
39 of the Servants* Regulations, and in the seventh and eighth 
cases according to Section 3 1 • 

*' Moreover, in the following cases the servant can likewise 
leave before the hiring time ceases— though only after proper 
notice. 
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"(I) If the servant can establish a home for itself, by marriage 
or anj other profitable way, and provided it can find another good 
servant to act in its stead for its master. 

** (2.) If the master, after repeated solicitations, does not pay 
the servant its ^ages for four weeks after they are due. 

** (3.) If the servant has food given to her to eat more than once 
which is utterly spoiled and unfit for human consumption. 

** Wages and board in all these cases need only be paid up to 
tnc day of leaving. 

'* In the last two cases the hiring-money, if any has been given, 
remains wholly with the servant, but in the first case only a por- 
tion of it, according to the time which has already been served.'* 

Such are the police-laws and regulations concerning the Eisen- 
ach bond-slaves. 

At the end of them, in the same book, we have the following 
blank form for a servant's certificate : — 

The holder, , of this book has, firom' 

till , been in service with me, and conducted itself ; 

and is now dismissed on account of 

This day of , 18 . 

(Signed) 

Then usually follow the police vUSs, and the written characters 
of the several masters or mistresses in whose service the possessor 
of the book has been, since she paid her four groschens for it at 
the police-office. 

From one of such books we have copied the following entries, 
as they \vill give the English reader not only a vivid idea of the 
Use of such written characters, but likewise of the class of serving- 
girls peculiar to Eisenach itself. 

Vis^dfor entering the service of Mr. Furrier h ere, 

Eisenach, ISth Jamiary, 1859. 

For tlie Police Administration, 

Th, MiiUer. 
Duly stamped with the official seal. 

The holder of this hook teas, up to this days date, in my service, 
and durintj snch tim£ conducted herself truly and industriously, and 
leaves on account of pregnancy. Th. D 

Eisenach, "^nd August, 1859. 
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Next we have another pretty little police document running as 
follows : 

Certified, and it i$ to be noted, that this girl {giving her name) 
is now turned out of the tovon Jor one year, on account of being 
repeatedly pregnant. 

Eisenach, 4th August, 1859. 

For the Police Administration. 

R. Ortmann. 
Duly sealed, of course. 

Then fulK)W8 the attestation of the authorities of the girl's 
native place : — 

The possessor of this book has been at home with her parents up 
to this time, and has conducted herself without reproach. 

Kreuzburg, 1st January, 1861. 

For the Principal Authorities, 

G. Kohler. 

After this the book teaches us that the young lady returns to 
Eisenach, visits the police, and is authorized to start in business 
again — having already, since her return, had two or three more of 
such worthless characters written at the end of the Dienst-buch, 
and all duly vouching, of course, that she has lived a pattern life 
daring her stay in their houses. 

Now such solemn absurdities as the above, simple-minded 
English folk are utterly unprepared for — even from the extremely 
officious officials of Germany. Granted, that some of the regu- 
lations are such only as the common principles of justice would 
dictate ; but, on the other hand, there are articles in the rules, 
which, assuredly, none but a Cossack or a Haynau could be found 
daring enough to uphold. For who, with any idea of decency or 
manly courage, would justify the sentence that tells us that 
'* moderate chMtisemenf* is not to be considered as any wrong 
done to a female servant by her master ; and that even when the 
girl is beaten she is to have no right of obtaining a summons 
against her brutal and cowardly persecutor ! In the land where 
the flogging of a wife by her husband is no offence against the 
law, urdess blood be made to flow, the reader can readily under- 
stand what may be a German policeman's notion of ^'tnoderation** 
in the use of the lash against a poor girl who has no power of 
defending herself. Again, how fiEur and honourable is the canon 
which ordains, that if a master unjustly accuses a servant-maid of 
theft, she shall have no claim for compensation from him, even 
though her character for honesty is all the poor drudge has to 
live upon 1 



CHAPTER XII. 



BEFORE MARBIAGE. 

SuoH things as marriages for love are almost utterly unknoxm in 
Saxony. True, the father there does not select, with the same 
9ang /raid, the future hushand for the girl, as is the wont in 
Paris, and bring home with him some fino afternoon a young or 
old gentleman, as the case may be, and introduce him to his 
daughter with the remark, '* Here, my child, I wish to present 
you to your future partner for life ; '* while the obedient young 
lady CQitseys, and thanks her father for the present, as if it were 
a new dress, or a small box of kid gloves, rather than a being 
with whom her fortunes are to be mixed up for the rest of her 
days. 

The consequence of such marital arrangements is patent to all 
the world ; the infidelity of French married women being pro- 
Yerbial in almost every nation. 

Now, we cannot say that precisely the same custom prevails in 
Thuiingia; nevertheless, matrimony there is assuredly not the 
result of affection between the parties, and the homes are conse- 
quently nothing like the happy united circles, marked by one 
common interest and feeling, as with the better middle-class 
families of England. 

The property possessed by girls for miles round the Thuringian 
capital is known to almost every one of the citizens of the town ; 
and during our residence in Eisenach, we never heard of one love 
match occurring in the place. True, the Kantor (director of the 
church-music), who was said to be so overcome after the death of 
his first young wife that he would never be able to hold up his 
head again, was engaged to be married immediately after the first 
anniversary of his former partner's funeral, to the daughter of a 
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chatidler's-shopkeeper who had "goDo to pieces'* in Haxnhnrg. 
And this would seem to be an exception to the role. 

'* But,'* said the gossips of the town, as they talked over the 
fitness of the betrothal in the little haberdashers' shops, where 
the women generally meet to buy Berlin wool and chatter scandal, 
*' leave Miiller Hartung alone for manying anybody unless he is 
to get something as good as money with her." 

'* Ay, they do say,'* cried one of the old maids in the shop. 
** that he is going to Hamburg with his bride, and that her tm 
nnde has promised to get him a number of pupils in that dty.** 
" Aye, and God knows, added another, "he 11 want a number of 
them, to keep such a proud penniless minx of a wife as he is 
about to take to himself." 

As a further illustration of the universality of marriage either for 
money, or some worldly interest or other, we may mention the fact 
that, in the course of last year, immediately preceding the introduc- 
tion of Oewerbe-freiheit (litendly, '*free trade," but more particularly 
the abolition of the restrictions against free working in Eisenach), it 
was the common talk at the taverns among the different journey- 
men, who then thought of starting in business on their own ac- 
count, as to which of the young women in the town had money 
enough to please them. " Oh ! " one would say, " there is the 
butcher*s daughter, the 'Great Globe' (Welt kugel) as she is 
called. She has got 1000 thalers at least.'* *' But, thundering 
weather!** said another, "she walks with that soldier who belongs 
to her own trade.** "Well, then, there's Gyps Hanchen (the 
latter name being short for Johanna, and the former the name of 
the girVs father ; for it is usual in Eisenach fiamiliarly to describe 
the young woman as Brown's Peggy, or Jones's Molly, or Robin- 
son's Sukey, as the case may be,) "will she suit you?** asks a 
third, " for she's got her 500 thalers to bless you with.** " No,** 
repUes the other, " she is a nice enough girl to look at, but it will 
cost me more than that to buy tools and wood, and furnish a place 
to begin with.** "Come now," cries another of the company, 
" what do you say to the Todten-graber's (grave-digger's) daughter? 
Sft0 has got enough to start a working goldsmith in business.** 
"Pfui! devil!'* exclaims the worthy Goelebs, "Heaven forbid! 
I could never take a bride from the dead-house.** "Ha! ha!*^ 
laugh the others. " Hear how nice he is in his notions. Why, 
it's only a matter of taste, man ! {Geschmack-sache was the phrase 
used) whether she lives at the dead-house or at the confection- 



er's." 
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Nor must the reader imagine that such sentiments as the 
above are bj any means limited to the lower orders of society. 

** Who is that lady flirting so violently with the young officer 
yonder ?'' we said to a friend at one of the Klemda balls. 

" Oh ! she is the Fmulein von Keingros," was the reply ; "and 
she has made love to every gentleman here for the last fifteen 
years. But, poor thing ! she will have to cast sweet eyes (Liebes- 
augen) for many a year more, before she catches a man, since she 
has not one pfenning of her own to bless any husband with." 

The two principal heiresses of the town were the daughters of 
the distiller and the one wholesale grocer of the place ; and these 
were spoken of as being wealthy beyond all conception, and re- 
garded with the same reverence as if they were the gilt mud-idols 
of some Indian village. For, as the German men informed you 
the one had no less than 40,000 thalers (£6000 sterling) and the 
other as much as 60,000 thalers (which is equivalent to £9000 of 
our money), they were in the habit of staring at you to watch your 
wonderment, as if they thought you never before could have heard 
of any young woman possessing such an amount of wealth. 

Moreover, the answer to an inquiry as to whether such and 
such a man was weU-to-do would often run, " Oh yes ! he is un- 
commonly rich ; for he has been married three times, and always 
took care to have a good round sum with every one of his vnves.** 

Indeed, as a rule in Thuringia no man ever dreams of making 
a fortune by his own industry or enterprise : the accredited means 
of acquiring wealth among the Saxons are the lottery and mar- 
riage, and as they gamble regularly in the one, so do they specu- 
late uniformly in the other. 

Almost every unmarried male sets a price upon himself; and 
one gentleman, \\ith very white teeth and an incipient bald head, 
was candid enough to inform us that he appraised himself at 7000 
thalers, and would not think of walking with the prettiest girl in 
Creation if she possessed a groschen less than that sum. 

Indeed, almost every young person seems to start in life with 
the notion of making his way in the world, not by his ovm ener- 
gies or prudence, but simply by getting hold of a girl with money. 
" Oh ! I shall go to America or Russia,*' you will hear them say, 
^* and then the daughter of some rich merchant or nobleman will 
fall in love with me." And the mercenaiy vnretches vnll cite you 
case after case, in which some countryman of theirs has prospered 
by such means. 

All the time we were resident in Eisenach, we repeat, we never 
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heard of one disinterested match ; but we knew of many unions 
where the chief object was known to be, not the bride herself, but 
merely the means of taking a larger and a better shop, or of being 
able to go into some more extensive way of business. 

Where such is the prevailing fashion, the reader can without 
much difficulty comprehend what must be the courtship, and how 
pleasant and loving the intercourse of the married couples united 
principally by such sordid motives. 

In most cases, however, the property which a girl possesses in 
her own right, or is given to her by her parents on her marriage, 
is settled on herself ; and that so completely that it generally re- 
verts to the family rather than remains with her husband after 
her death. The landlord, for instance, of the Unihs-keller, at 
Kreuzberg, married a miller's daughter, who was said to be worth 
a large sum. We happened to see the couple there, some few 
weeks before their wedding, cuddling (after the true German 
flEishion) in the public beer-room ; and as the girl had somewhat 
of a prepossessing look, we could not help, some time after, in- 
quiring of some of the Kreuzbergers, who came over to Eisenach 
on market-days, as to whether she was happy or not, in the choice 
she had made. " O woe ! woe ! " was the answer ; '* the poor 
thing died five weeks after her wedding-dress was worn. So the 
landlord made a bad speculation there," they added; "for every 
pfenning he got w^ith his bride will have to go back to the family, 
now that she is no more." 

Moreover, even when there is little or no money in the family, 
it is often the custom of the parents of the bride to furnish the 
rooms of the young couple ; and, when this is done, the goods 
and chattels, in case of death, are expected to revert to those who 
gave them. 

"Aye, it will be a sad misfortune to the Kantor (the uxorious 
gentleman before referred to) tliis death of his young wife," ran 
through the town immediately after the news of the poor girl's de- 
cease was circulated, " for his father-in-law may, if he please, strip 
his apartments of every stick of furniture he has in the place." 

In such a state of things it will be readily understood that there 
can be no such thing as one common interest, or one common 
feeling, pervading tlie several homes of Saxony. " I have been 
obliged to pay so much for my man out of my money," you will 
hear one wife complain in public company ; or it vnll be, " My 

8 
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man owes me so much, and I can*t get a Heller (the old name foi* 
the one-twelfth of a penny) from him ;" or else, as our landlord 
was in the habit of saying to us, ** My wife has no business to 
come to you for the rent : this is my house, and let her look after 
the tenants in her own little mud-hovel in the Akkerhoff; for 
that's all »he ever brought me when I married her." Or, may 
be, on the other hand, the Frau Shabbymantle will send another 
servile letter for the few groschens that is her due, urging that 
*< the money is her own, and that her husband is so stingy that 
she cannot get a pfenning from him for her girls* dresses for the 
balls." 

Further : not a few of the men lived entirely upon their wives* 
industry. One was a small watchmaker, whose sole occupation 
seemed to be to loll outside his shop in a dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, and smoke a long pipe in the middle of the day, and in the 
evening to betake himself to Fischbach to shoot at a target (for 
he belonged to the shooters' company of the town) ; while his wife 
was one of the principal milliners in the city, and therefore, as 
the people said, there was no necessity for him to work as hard 
as ordinary men. 

Let us now, after this brief uitroduction as to the motives 
which generally lead young people to come together in Saxony, 
proceed to describe, as faithfully as possible, what are the Thuriu- 
gian customs during courtship. 

From what we have before said, as to the utter want of paternal 
8uper\ision in Saxe- Weimar, it will be almost supererogatory to 
state, tliat young people are left in such matters to do as Uiey 
please. 

" What time did your daughter," said we, to a painter, " come 
home from the ball we heard she was at last night ? *' " Oh Ood ! " 
exclaimed tlic callous old gentleman, '* I don't know ; I was out at 
the Apple-wine Rooms, and comfortably in my bed, long before 
bhe turned the key in the door." 

Accordingly, young people are left to pick up their mates at 
the concerts and balls of the town as they choose ; for we have 
before said, that even at the Elemda dances, we hardly ever saw 
she father of a family there who thought it worth his while to for- 
take his beer-house for the moral supervision of his child ; and we 
wave known fathers, ^lo, when tliey heard that their daughters 
were in tlie habit of dancing at the Klemda, until their flounces 
here high above their knees, nevertheless, considered it by no 
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means worth their while to accompany the young women to tlje 
ball as a safeguard to tlieir proper conduct. Certainly, it is cus- 
tomary for mothers to be present on such occasions ; but they go 
there, as we have before explained, rather as the handmaids to 
tlie young women, ready to arronge their skirts when they become 
ruffled, and to hand ^em dry pocket-liandkerchiefs and small- 
tooth combs whenever their personal aj>pcarance may stand iu 
need of them. Moreover, the poor old creatures are often too 
tired with the days housework, and the washing and ironing 
necessary for the preparation of the ball-clothes of the girls, to do 
other than doze and nod as they sit against the wall, after the first 
few dances of the evening. Again, such is the laxity of modesty 
among German elderly women, that we doubt very much if these 
folk would, even witli their eyes wide op^n, be vigilant guardians 
over the decent behaviour of any girl entrusted to their care. 

Further, even such poor protectors as these to a girl's virtue 
are often left at home, and the young women allowed to frequent 
balls and concerts without a single soul to look after Uiem. 
Courtship, therefore, generally consists, in Thuringia, in meetings 
and secret interviews at some of the suburban beer-gardens round 
about the town ; for as servants with us are said to ** walk " or 
•* keep company " witli their swains previous to marriage, this, so 
far as we could learn, was the only custom common in Eisenach, 
even among well-to-do folks, preliminary to the formal proposal 
fur a young lady s hand. Such walks and meetings generally take 
place in the afternoon, when the father is at his business, or more 
probably at the beerhouse, and the mother is left to the perfor- 
mance of those common household duties which are generally con- 
signed to servants in England ; while the daughters go flaunting 
abroad, dressed in all their best, to keep a rendezvous with some 
scape-grace of a so-called noble forest-man unknown to their 
parents. 

We never, during our many years' residence in Germany, heard 
of any gentleman being received at the parents' house while such 
love-making was going on ; and upon talking the matter over with 
our German friends, we were assured that such a custom was un- 
known in Thuringia. The girls were allowed, we were told, to go 
out at all times of the day, and even night, unprotected, without 
hardly a question being asked as to whither they were going, 
previous to their departure ; or where tliey had been, or why tliey 
had remained so late, on th(;ir return. 

This secret and unguarded courtship continues until such time 
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as the gentleman thinks it fit, or necessary, to make a formal pro- 
posal to the parents for his marriage wiUi their daughter. This 
is seldom, or never done, in writing. The gentleman goes in 
proprid persona to the house of the father or mother, and tells the 
one or the other what his present income is, as well as what his 
prospects are ; adding, ** that he wishes to he united to the young 
lady at such and such a time." To such a proposal, an immediate 
" yea " or " nay *' is invariably given, it being considered an insult 
if the parent consulted asks for time to consider the matter ; for 
in a small town like Eisenach, where not only tlie means, but the 
antecedents of every citizen are known to each other, it is obvious 
that hesitation implies dissent, and therefore such proposals are 
then and there assented or objected to. 

If the parents* consent be obtained, tlien a special feast is given, 
equivalent to the Roman ** Sj^onsalia " to make known the formal 
betrothal of the couple. To the betrothal -supper, at which fish is 
a favourite dish, all the friends and acquaintances of the £unily 
are usually invited, and in the course of tlie entertainment, the 
bridegroom, as he is then called (for in Germany such public 
betrothals are almost equivalent to marriage with us — the young 
lady being spoken of as tJie gentleman s bride from that time forth), 
having previously ordered to be made two tliick plain gold rings, 
inside one of which is engraven his own name, and in the other 
that of the young lady — proceeds to place the ring with his name 
inscribed upon it on Uie bride's left forefinger, and that with the 
lady's name u|)on the forefinger of his own left hand. 

Sometimes these rings are placed upon the finger of the bride 
and bridegroom in the presence of the entire assembly invited to 
be parties to the c.»n tract. In Saxony, however, it often occurs 
that the rings are placed on the fingers of the bride and bride- 
groom in the presence of the parents only, previous to the guests 
assembling ; and tlie betrothed couple tlien make their appearance 
at the table with the symbols of their engagement already upon 
their hands. 

At the feast the young couple sit togetlier next to their parents, 
and an amount of public love-making and kissing goes on through 
the evening which any decent English father or mother would 
hardly be able to countenance. In the course of the entertain- 
ment, after supper, when wine, grog, and punch are freely 
partaken of, the healths of the betrothed are drunk, ** with all tho 
honours," — but speeches are seldom if ever made ; and the bride- 
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groom in retarn, proposes a toast, wishing " happiness and long 
life *' to all those present on the occasion. Hard drinking Uicn 
nsuallj continues up to a late hour — generally till one or two in 
the morning — ^the ladies sitting at the table till the very moment 
when the gentlemen retire. 

After the above formal ceremony of betrothal has been gone 
through, advertisements are inserted in tlie local newspapers 
announcing the fact ; or else, maybe, letters are printed and sent 
to the different friends and acquaintances of the young couple. 
At the same time, cards are struck off and despatched to friends 
at a distance, while visits are paid the next day by the *' happy 
pair " to such as live in the immediate neighbourhood. The cards 
usual upon such occasions are printed in tlie following fashion — 
the titles of the towns in the comer being added so as to show to 
what district the parties respectively belong : — 



Anna K- 
Carl J- 



verlolte. 



Eisenach. JVetzlar. 



Occasionally, at the time of betrothal, an Ehe-packt^ or marriage- 
contract, is entered into in writing, in which the property be- 
longing to either party is settled upon them, and provisions made 
in case of the death of either, &c. Such marriage-contracts, 
however, are by no meaas usual unless the betrothed pair belong 
to the wealthier classes. In citizen life it is more common for 
the father to tell the bridegroom (either immediately before or 
after b^rothal) that he will give his daughter so many hundred 
thalers for her marriage outfit, and that after his death so many 
thousand thalers more will come to her. But no legal settle- 
ments among the middle classes are usually made. The general 
sum promised is 100 thalers, or £15, for the frou^f^u of the girl ; 
the fatlier, moreover, undertaking to furnish the rooms for the 
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bride and bridegroom. Indeed, the latter practice is so generally 
understood tbat no engagement is entered into upon the matter ; 
for, even among the very poor, it is customaiy for the bride to 
bring the beds and such furniture as can be spared at the time of 
marriage ; while, among the middle-class citizens, the father 
knows well that he is expected to supply all the furniture 
necessary for providing the young couple with a home fitting 
their station of life. 

These betrothals last usually from two to three years. Some- 
times the marriage takes place within six months after the public 
affiance of the couple ; but, on the other hand, it is in many cases 
delayed for ten years, or even longer, until the means of the bride- 
groom are sufficient to justify his entering into the matrimonial 
state. Immediately after betrothal the '* outward and visible** 
conduct of the young lady towards the young gentleman is 
entirely changed. Before being afi&anced. a German girl thinks 
it extremely indecent to touch the ungloved hand of any young 
man, nor would she, for her life, be seen walking arm-in-arm with 
a gentleman unless she were known to be engaged to him. In- 
deed, to such an extent is this carried, that young German ladies 
who were in the habit of visiting at our house, thought it a great 
act of grace on their part to shake us by the hand on entering 
and quitting our roof, and told our daughter tliat they did so only 
in conformity with English manners and customs ; adding that 
** they could not for the life of them ever bring themselves to 4o 
the same thing to one of their own countrymen." At the 'same 
time, it is by no means unusual with the ladies who are acquainted 
>^'ith the manners of Aust riii to allow their hands to be kissed 
even by a perfect stran^jfur shortly after Uieir introduction to a 
gentleman, and that without the least reluctance being shown, 
or the faintest tinge of a blush suffusing their cheeks at the time. 

After betrothal, however, tout est eluxngS^ and the young prude 
who was ashamed to touch the naked fingers of the gentleman a . 
few days before, thinks it by no means unbecoming of her sex to 
appear in the public streets hanging on to his arm, and looking 
up into his eyes ; or to sit the evening through at some concert 
or theatrical performance with her lover's arm twined around her 
neck. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 



We now come to the time of marriage ; and before proceeding to 
narrate the details of the ceremony in Saxony, it is essential that 
we should make the reader acquainted with certain preliminaries 
required by the State. In the first place, be it recorded, that no 
man can marry until he is four-and- twenty years of age ; and even 
then, if he be u workman, he must petition the Town Council for 
permission so to do, and be able to show that he is engaged by 
such and such a master, and has every chance of continuing in 
his employment. Or if he wishes to take unto himself a wife 
from any of the neighbouring villages, he can only do so by ob- 
taining the permission of the town authorities, and paying, more- 
ovfer, some 30 thalers (£4 10«.) for the purcliase of the lady's 
freedom of the city. 

Subjoined are several such petitions for marriage, copied from 
the ** State 8 Order of the Day," published in Uie local paper, 
March 19th, 1863. 

(0.) Petition of the Building-Inspector Moder for the reception 
of his betrothed into the community of Eisenach. 

(10.) Petition of the day-labourer Hermann Kesselring, of this 
to\vn, to be pardoned from the taxes due to the town on his mar- 
rying again. 

(15.) Petition of the cooper Ludwig Orthey, of this town, for 
the reception of his betrothed (into the community of Eisenach.) 

(21.) Petition of the book-printer Georg Then, of this place, 
for the reception of his betrothed (into the community of Eisenach.) 

We may add, while dealing with this part of our subject, that 
the taxes paid to the city by every person previous to marriage, 
consist of the following curious items. Two thalers (6s.) for 
turning the organ, six groscliens six pfennings {JUd,) to the 
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organist, two thalers (6«.) towards the support of the town band, 
and twelve gix)schens six pfennings (ldj<2.) for ** tree money," 
that is to say, for keeping in order the few trees growing •* within 
the walls." These charges sound very much like impositions to 
an Englishman ; for why newly-married couples should be made 
to bear the expense of the city arboriculture, and to contribute so 
largely towards the maintenance of the city band, seeing that thia 
band never plays at weddings ; and why they should have to pay 
80 heavily for turning the church organ, is more than common 
sense can understand. 

Moreover, if the Benedict be not already a citizen of the town, 
he must, before obtaining the permission of the municii)al autho- 
rities to marry, take out hb Burger-sdieinicertificsite of citizenship), 
and for this he must pay 60 thalers, and prove, besides, that he 
is the owner of at least 500 dollars* wortli of property. 

Up to the year 1848, marriage in Thuringia was a solely clerical 
affair ; but since the revolution, the chief power of permitting or 
forbidding unions is vested in the State, so that now the clergy- 
man has no longer the power of refusing to wed any persons who 
come to him provided with the requisite State papers^ as well as 
the consent of the parents on either side. 

Moreover, in the To\vn Council, the power is now vested of pro- 
hibiting such marriages as are thought to be impolitic for ethno- 
logical reasons. In the first place, people of weak minds or of 
imbecile nature can be prevented by die municipal authorities 
from entering into the matrimonial state. So, we were assured 
by many, the town officials had the power of forbidding the union 
of the deaf and dumb ; others, on the contrary, as strongly de- 
clared that they had no right to withhold a marriage license 
from such people. We can only add that the deaf and dumb per- 
sons whom wc knew in Eisenach were all single, and we always 
heard that the Stat6 compelled them to remain so. On the other 
hand, the city laws offered no impediment to the union of the 
blind, the crippled, or the consumptive — the only persons, indeed, 
with whose marriage the State thinks it necessary to interfere, 
In^yond the idiots and others above mentioned, being working men, 
military officers, and common soldiers. But these, " the powers 
that be" still delight to treat as children incapable of thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

Time was when the custom prevailed in Germany for tlie 
herald of the Emperor to blow his trumpet in the market-place, 
and announce to the folk there assembled that his Serene 
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Majesty had been prraciouslj pleased to give his consent to the 
alliance of Herr Miiller with Fraulein Schulz. But tliough such 
things have long passed away from the land, the equally-absurd 
practice continues of forcing every working man to remain single 
until he can prove to the town authorities that he can support a 
family. The same restrictions, too, as are imposed upon the 
marriage of working men, likewise hold good against '' officers 
and gentlemen," it being impossible for a lieutenant in the army 
to take a wife unto himself, unless she is possessed of 0000 
thalers (£900) in hard cash — an amount of capital which, at the 
rate of 5 per cent, interest, would give £45 the year I for the sup- 
port of the lady and her family. The chief absurdity, however, 
in connection with this part of the marriage restrictions im{)osed 
by the State, remains to be told. If the bride elect of the officer 
be a Ton, that is to say, a lady of noble family, then money may 
be entirely dispensed with ; though surely it must be obvious to 
anyone witJi a brain bigger than a walnut, that in such a case the 
sole reason for any money at all being required, viz., that the 
officer may be enabled to live according to his station, as well 
after marriage as before, becomes doubly enforced; since the 
'* gracious lady" is likely to be a person of more expensive habits, 
and to require greater state and ceremony than the daughter of a 
simple citizen. It is presumed, however, by the obsequious State- 
functionaries that the daughter of a baron is sure to be possessed 
of means sufficient for the support of her husband. 

Of the under, or non-commissioned, officers in the army, only 
five of the oldest out of every *^50 of the sergeants and quarter- 
masters are permitted to enter into the matrimonial state ; whilst 
the common soldiers are utterly forbidden such an indulgence. 
The consequent state of immorality among the females in the 
garrison towns is far lower even than it is with us. 

One other legal restriction concerning marriage, and we have 
done with the political control exercised over the subject. The 
usual time of mourning for a deceased wife in Saxony is twelve 
months, which is known by the name of the Trauer-jahr. Some- 
times, however, a widower wishes to put an end to his supposititious 
grief before the allotted term, and to become once more a Bene- 
dict — the incorrigible ! Maybe, as we were told, he has a large 
family or an extensive business, and requires some trustworthy 
female to look after the one or the other (without any regular 
salary) ; in such a case he has merely to send a petition to the 
so-called Miniaterium at Weimar, and if the circumstances are 
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such as to justify a termination of the mooming, and to vrarmnt 
the revelry of another wedding, then the happy-miserable wretch 
with the large family, or the large business, receives permission 
to take unto himself some new nurse or shopwoman in the cheap- 
est possible manner, i.e. by marrying the lady, and so getting rid 
of her wages. 

We now come to deal with the ecclesiastical rather than the 
political restrictions to marriajre in Thnringia ; and it will bo seen 
that if the stupid State authorities rniist and will meddle with 
matters in which they have no moral nor social right to interfere, 
the Church ordinations, on the other hand, are so lax that the 
regulations cannot but appear more fit for the communion of the 
sexes among unthinking animal life than rational beings. We 
all know how many years the fight has gone on in our own country 
in order to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister. In 
Germany, however, not only is such intercourse considered in no 
way objectionable, but the Church even permits nieces to marry 
with their uncles, and nephews with their aunts. " Would you," 
said we to a German friend, '* permit the marriage of a man with 
his own step-mother? or of a girl with her step-father?" **Ja 
wohl" was the answer, " and why not ? They are in no way 
related one to the other." ** Then, perhaps, a man may marry 
his mother-in-law, if he be so inclined ?" ** Oewiss, he can," was 
the answer, ** and a girl her own father-in-law or brother-in-law 
when she has tlie mind.*' **Well, then," urged we, "is it for- 
bidden in your country for a man to wed with his own grand- 
mother?" The gentleman was somewhat in doubt as to the 
latter point, though he candidly confessed to us that he did not 
see any reason why a person should not be allowed to do so, if 
the lady were only young enough and had sufficient money to 
make the match agreeable. 

Nor is the insensibility upon such matters confined solely to 
the male sex in Thuringia. A young lady, who was the daughter 
of one of the Government officials, told us, without a blush upon 
her cheeks, that she herself wanted to have married her mother s 
own brother, only, unfortunately, he had betrothed himself at an 
after period to a girl in Weimar. Whereupon we could not help 
asking her, why, if there was no objection to ladies manning with 
their mother's brother, should not brothers and sisters be per- 
mitted to unite themselves ? " Oh, no ?'* we were told, " that 
was quite a different matter ;" and so astonished were the ladies 
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of the town when they heard that English people objected to the 
roan*iage of uncles with their nieces, that it was the talk among 
the female members of the fashionable singing-club for many an 
evening afterwards, and cases upon cases were cited to the mem- 
bers of our family to prove how common was the custom in Thu- 
ringia. 

A girl may marry at any age, as soon as possible, indeed, after 
confirmation ; but, as we have before said, no man can enter into 
the matrimonial state in Thuringiia until he has attained his 
twenty-fourth year, without a special ** dispensation," as it is 
called, from Weimar ; but if a damsel be possessed of consider- 
able property, it is by no means unusual for the child to have a 
husband before she is fifteen. Formerly, it was the custom for 
men to marry at an earlier period of life, so that old-fashioned 
people had a saying that if mere boys were allowed to become 
husbands, who would there be to pray at the table ? or, in other 
words, what person in the family would be present, fit to ask a 
blessing before partaking food ? 

It is a peculiar custom in Saxony, that the property of the wife, 
in case of her death without children, invariably returns to the 
family. This is part of the laws of the country, and it is in no 
way usual for the relatives of the deceased wife to forego them. 
Indeed, so generally is this understood, that legal settlements 
previous to marriage are by no means customary. As a rule, the 
husband brings nothing at the time of matrimony ; he may ha\e 
a business or a situation, but property is seldom or never expected 
on his part ; for this, and indeed, the very furniture and beds of 
the apartments in which the couple are to live, he looks to his 
bride, such being the ordinary inducements with gentlemen to 
enter into matrimony in Saxony. The interest of the money be- 
longing to the bride goes to the husband, even during her lifetime, 
and over this he has as full and entire a control as if the capital 
belonged to him. But, in case of the lady s death after having 
given birth to one or more children, the money is then divided 
equally among the husband and the sons and daughters who are 
left behind. 

In case the girl has no property of her own, then it is cus- 
tomary with the bridegroom to consult his future father-in-law as 
to what sum of money he is to expect from him at the time of 
marriage. On such occasions it is usual in citizen life for the 
parents of the young woman to tell the bridegroom that he can 
expect nothing from them until the property is divided among 
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tlieir children, with the exception may-be of 100 to 800 thalers 
(£15 — ;£45), by way of outfit — the latter amount being considered 
a liberal sum, with the ordinary Kauf-leute (chandler s-shopkeep- 
ers) or master tradesmen in the town. 

** But," said we to the friends whom we consulted on such 
matters, " what do gentlefolks generally give at such times ? '' 
" Give !'* was echoed with an indignant laugh, "why they have 
nothing to bestow.** But we reminded our friend that the daugh- 
ter of the President of the Assizes was married while we were 
living in Eisenach, and surely she must have had something as 
her dower. " Ach gar ! " was the contemptuous answer ; ** tlie 
rich manufacturers" (those whom we have before described as 
carzying on their works in the lowest-possible description of mud- 
hovels, and as paying the worst wages, and having the least care 
of their workpeople in the whole city)—" the Geizhals gave the 
girl her outfit because they thought it better to curry favour with 
the Judge." Nevertheless, we persisted, there was the young 
ofiicer with the big eyes, who was married to the Coloners daughter. 
" What has a Colonel here to give his child ? " was the answer ; 
'' Bah ! the junior lieutenant thought of getting his captaincy, 
and that was enough for him." 

Such, we believe, is a true account of the expectations and in- 
ducements with regard to marriage among the different classes 
in the Thuringian capital, 

Still, there were some points that we ourselves required to have 
ifieared up. So wo consulted our friends once more as to the 
solution of certain marital mysteries that needed explanation. 
" If," said we, " it is the rule here tliat, in case of the death of 
the wife, the property she brought returns to the members of her 
family, how came it that old Brandt, the dry-salter, who died so 
rich the other day, got the greater part of his money by marrying 
three times — as tlie story runs?" "That is true,'* was tlie 
answer, " but he was clever enough to marry three old maids who 
were sisters, and as fast as one of them died he wedded another 
of the family, to whom his previous wife's property had gone, and 
eo he ultimately got it all to himself." "There is one other 
difficulty wo cannot get over," we added, " and that is, how came 
it that the Kan tor of the Church, when he lost his young wife, 
within a year of their marriage, was allowed to retain the furni- 
ture and beds with which liis father-in-law had stocked his 
rooms ? " 

** Oh ! that is very simple," ran the reply ; " for though the 
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father-in-law did not take them back at first, he.no sooner heard 
that the man was about to be publicly betrothed again immedi- 
ately the * mourning year ' was at an end, than he sent and strip- 
ped the rooms, and left him only a few necessary articles in the 
place." 

** Is it then law," said we, " or merely custom that the wife 
should bring the beds and furniture with her?" 

*• It is merely customary that she should bring them, and legal 
that the father has the power of reclaiming them as soon as he 
pleases after the decease of his daughter. But even the custom 
of the bride bringing such things with her is so invariable, that if 
the law enforced it, it could not be more strictlv obsened," con- 
tinued our informants ; '* for the very poorest people in the land 
would rather leave themselves without a stick in their homes than 
that their daughter should marry without being able to take, at 
least, a bed and a few things ^vith her." 

In the olden times it was usual for the girls in Germany to 
begin spinning the linen that was to serve them as an outfit at 
the time of marriage, almost as soon as they went to school, and 
to continue doing so up to the period of their wedding ; so that 
large carved and painted chests came to be stocked with all kinds, 
and no end of under-clothing, as well as with stockings and other 
knitted articles ; for but a few years ago, owing to the custom of 
washing but once or twice a-year in each family, a much larger 
stock of clothes was required than is found necessary at the pre- 
sent day. And such is the force of habit that we heard of many 
matrons in Eisenach who could count their stockings by the hun- 
dred, and their chemises by the score. Moreover, in the Rlienish 
provinces, and other parts of Germany, we happen to know that 
these same marriage chests still continue to be stocked, for the 
young girls still go on spinning and knitting against their mar- 
riage day, as every German girl was wont in the time of yore. 

In Eisenach, however, we were assured the young ladies had 
got to be too lazy and fashionable to pursue such work, and now 
the mothers are left to do it for them ; and this is the reason 
why you hardly ever go to a concert, a theatre, or a beer-garden 
in Thuringia without seeing the old women knitting away as me- 
chanically as if they were so many stocking looms ; while the 
young ones are flirting and pretending to be busy with some 
trumpery "crochet-work" or "tatting." 

We now come to the marriage-feasts and ceremonies themselves. 
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On the evening before the marriage there is a peculiar feast helrl 
— the nuptial eve in Germany being styled the Polter-Ahend, the 
literal meaning of which is the ** noisy evening," from the verb 
poltern^ to make a noise, or bluster. The word Polter- hammer 
also means a lumber-chamber, and as it is customary for the 
town sfolk to get rid of all their old broken crockery on such oc- 
casions, the term Polter, as applied to this strange ceremony, 
may have some such significance. Stripped of the symbolical riot 
which goes on outside the doors, the feast given within is merely 
the archselological remains of the old Roman entertainment given 
on the night before the nuptials: for it is still the custom in 
Germany for the bridesmaids to bring the myrtle wreath, which 
they have subscribed together to purchase, to tlie house of the 
bride, and to present her with it on that occasion. A feast 
usually accompanies this ceremony, to which all the friends and 
relatives are invited. 

The feast itself generally consists of fresh-water fish — sausages, 
of course — baked goose and hare stuffed with onions (if sucli 
luxuries can be obtained), or else of beefsteaks and baked veal 
with Sauer-kratU or salad — raw salt herrings and raw ham — as well 
as apple or cream-tart or " sand-cake " — together with " bowls " 
of sweetened wine, or of hot egg-punch, or glasses of hot grog, 
after the usual fashion of the most elegant entertainments in tlie 
Thuringian capital. 

Minor feasts of the same character are somewhat similar to the 
above, with the exception of being curtailed of the more expen- 
sive articles, and they are, one and all, prolonged till a late hour 
in the morning — the ladies remaining with the gentlemen all the 
while, and hob a nobbing with them. While this feast is going 
on inside the house, a greater riot, if possible, is being kept up 
in the street outside of it : for soon after midnight it is the cus- 
tom of the town 'sfolk on these Polter-abends to bring out all the 
old broken crockery, pots and pans, they can collect, and to throw 
them one after another at the doon The noise thus made by 
the smashing of the several articles, is considered to be prophetic 
as well as symbolical of the disturbances likely to ensue between 
the couple in after-life. So general is this practice on the nuptial 
eve, that the heap of broken crockery often extends half across 
the street before the morning, and two or three wagons are some- 
times required to caiTy away the fragments. Indeed, on one 
occasion, when a drunken sad ler- master, who bore one of the 
woret characters in the citv, was about to be united, the whole of 
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the citizens turned out, each with something to cast against the 
door of the bride — for we should mention that such feasts are 
always given by the relatives of the girl. Nor did the citizens 
cease until the portals were broken open, and the thoroughfai-e 
completely blocked up with the shattered missiles. 

On the morning, or the evening, after the " Polter-Abend " the 
wedding itself takes place— the morning being the fashionable 
time, and the afternoon the time more usual with the citizens^ 
for such ceremonies. Previous to the hour fixed for the wedding, 
the space immediately in front of the altar is covered with tall 
green shrubs, and the floor strewn with fresh flowers, which are 
arranged into patterns all the way to the principal entrance. At 
the same time, the richer friends send whatever plate they may 
happen to possess — the borrowed silver articles being one and all 
set out so as to make as great a show as possible on the commu- 
nion-table itself. Moreover, the one extremely wealthy friend 
who happens to possess a strip of carpet, as big as a hearth-rug, 
(for sanded floors prevail in the houses of the gentry, as in English 
tap-rooms,) generally contributes such a luxury, and this is laid 
down on the spot where the bride and bridegroom are to stand, 
and has very much the appearance of the narrow strip of Kidder- 
minster, which it is customary to spreeul beside an English ser- 
vant's bedstead. The costumes usual upon such occasions with 
the rich are low-necked ball-dresses and dance wreaths for the 
bridesmaids — such ball-dresses being made of muslin, net, or 
tarlatan, and of the showiest possible colours ; while the bride 
generally makes her appearance in a flimsy white silk, with a 
broad strip of white net streaming down from the back of her 
myrtle wreath. With the middle class, however, it is usual lor 
the bride to be married in black silk, while the bridesmaids are 
attired in low-necked ball-dresses made of cotton print. 

The ceremony itself is of the briefest possible description, the 
service-proper consisting merely in the clergyman asking each of 
the parties whether they intend to take the other for his, or her 
wedded partner for life ; then the betrothal rings are exchanged, 
and the religious part of the ceremony ends with the curtest 
prayer for the happiness of the couple. The remainder of the 
rites are mure of a moral and social, than an ecclesiastioU 
character, consisting merely of an unimpressive speech from the 
clergyman in which he, in the tritest-^wssible platitudes mixed 
with a strong dash of silly sentimentalism, points out to the lady 
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and gentleman the advantages of living happily and comfortably 
together, and descants at greater or less length upon the beauty 
and virtues of the bride, according to the amount of the fee he 
has received for so doing. For a douceur of twenty groschens, 
the oration lasts but five minutes, whilst if the gratuity reach to 
the amount of two thalers, the leaden materials of the discourse 
are hammered out, so as to spread over very nearly half an hour. 
In addition to the latter fee, the clergyman is often invited to the 
wedding breakfast ; at which, say the Germans, he generally eats 
enough to last him for six weeks at least. 

The marriage rites concluded, the happy couple, and the 
groomsmen and bridesmaids, as well as the relatives and friends 
present on the occasion, return in open carriages, festooned with 
oak garlands, through the town-*-the ladies without any other 
covering than tlie wreaths on their head — to the house of the 
bride s father, where another feast ensues. This usually consists 
of coffee and cake at first, after which wine and sandwiches and 
herring salads, &c., are served; whilst towards the evening a 
•* grand supper " is provided, and the feast continues with the 
usual accompaniments of drinking and drunkenness as before de- 
scribed. 

As the clock strikes twelve at midnight, the most peculiar part 
of the entertainment takes place. Then two of the bridesmaids 
take the wreath from the bride's head, and the sprig of myrtle 
from the buttonhole of the bridegroom ; after which a handker- 
chief is tied over the eyes of the newly-married lady, and when 
her own myrtle wreath has been placed in her hand, the un- 
married girls proceed to dance round her in a circle, while she 
tries to place the garland upon the head of one of the damsels 
skipping about her. Whoever may hajipen to have the wreath 
placed on her head is, as the belief runs, certain to be married 
within a year from that date. The same kind of ceremony goes 
on \rith the bridegroom, and while the single folk are dancing, 
the rest of the party sing certain verses to the air of the "Brides- 
maid s Chorus,*' in ** Der Freischutz." 

When the dance and song are finished, a white muslin cap, 
which has been made by the bridesmaids expressly for the occa- 
sion, is placed upon the newly-married lady*s head as a sign that 
she is now a dame ; while die gentlemen proceed to cover the 
head of the bridegroom with an ordinary white cotton nightcap 
that has a tassel at the crown of it. 
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This part of the ceremony being ended, the company all scat 
themselves again, and the drinking and jesting go on us before. 
In a few minutes, however, one of the gentlemen disappears 
quietly under the table and removes a garter from the leg of 
every one of the ladies present, it being the custom with the dam- 
sels on such occasions to wear bright ribbons expressly for this 
part of the ceremony. The ribbon garters are then handed up 
alK)ve the table and cut into small pieces for each of the gentlemen 
to wear at his button-hole, like the decoration of the ** Legion of 
Honour.*' 

Nor must English people, who would hardly believe that such 
a custom could exist among civilized folk at the present day, 
imagine that this part of the bridal festivities j^revails only among 
the coarser grades of people. On the contrary, it is practised at 
the entertainments even of the wealthier classes, and indeed the 
ancient custom is not omitted at the wedding of royal personages 
in Germany. 

In the course of the same entertainment, moreover, three 
plates are carried round among the company — on the first of 
which is placed some salt and a piece of burnt linen. This is 
intended as anotlier coarse kind of joke, to intimate that the cook 
has scorched her chemise while dressing the supper, and requests 
a trifle from the company tovrards the purchase of a new one ; 
whereui)on every one of the gentlemen usually contributes a five- 
groschen piece as th§ plate w handed to him. 

The second of these plates is for the Currend scholar who 
usually attends with his box at such parties, and sings to the 
guests some well-known hymn, such as Ein feste Burr/ ist uriser 
Oottf in which the whole assembly join. And when the chant is 
ended, the Currend plate is sent round, while the lad is feasted 
with cake and wine as the five-groschen pieces drop into it. 

The third, and lost, plate into which the company are expected 
to place some small silver coin has a few tooth-picks in the middle 
of it, as a sign that the collection is intended for the waiter. 
" Moreover," said the simple German friend to whom we are ui- 
debted for much information in connection with such matters, 
'* everybody is expected to bring some present to the house on the 
wedding-day ; and therefore people like much more now-a-days to 
go to christening parties, for then only the godfatliers and god- 
mothers have to give anything, and weddings everybody says cost 
a great deal too much for a citizen to taJke part in them very 
often.'* 
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The wedding presents here spoken of generally consist of either 
jewelieiy or household articles, such as cups and saucers, clocks, 
or, indeed, even pots and pans and flat irons. 

Another of the coatse jokes prevdent at such times is to pre- 
sent the newly-married lady with the figure of a stork (for this 
bird in Thuringia is said to he the bearer of little childreu), the 
figures being made either out of sugar-stuS', porcelain, or even 
wood, and the bird being generally represented either widi a baby 
dangling from hie bill, or else with a couple of tiny infants rest- 
ing on bis back, and holding a label in his beak, npon which is 
wntten, "J congratvlaU you." Subjoined is an engraving of such 
a figure, copied from one purchased at the principal confectioner's 



Or maybe the "funny man" of the party purchases at the 
confectioner's a little model of a WiektUiand (e, child in svraddling 
clothes), dressed as the German babies usually are; and this he 
manages to introduce under the napkin of the bride's plate pre- 
vioiis to the company sitting down to supper. 

These marriage feasts usually last one entire day in the city, 
the bride and bridegroom being present all the time, and the 
company seldom if ever separating until the next monung. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTER MARRIAGE. 



" How long does the honeymoon generally last in Saxony ?" we 
inquired of a communicative German friend. 

**The honeymoon?" iterated the gentleman. ** Oh, yes! I 
do remember that is your name for what we call the Flitter' 
ttoehe'* (literally, the tinsel- week). " But," said we, " do you 
really limit the happiness of newly-married life to one week 
only ?** " Ja wohl /" our friend answered, " and I should think 
a man has plenty of it by that time ; and has been married long 
enough, too, to repent of his bargain." 

Assuredly matrimony in Germany is anything but a pleasant 
or loving state for the women ! 

** There are two creatures in Germany whose lot I do not 
envy," was the remark of an English lady to us, " the cows and 
the married women;" and for our own part we hardly know 
which is treated the worst. From the very day of the wedding, 
the husband never sleeps in the same bed, and hardly ever in the 
same room as his wife ; and from the end of the very first week 
after he has sworn to love and protect her, he never passes one 
evening at home with her, the young wife being left to sit with 
her servant if she have one, or, if not, utterly alone, in the dingy 
little room adjoining the kitchen, knitting, or darning, or sewing, 
until the gentleman staggers home from the beerhouse an hour 
or two before midnight. 

'* If a man's wife be a decent woman,** the German men tell 
you, *' she will not allow him to stay at home in the evening.'* 
The majority of the wives, they say, wish their husbands to go 
out, ** for they know,'* you are told, " that by going to a tavern a 
man is enabled to do better in his business." 

The wives, themselves, however, tell a very different story ; 
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and we hardly ever spoke with a married dame in Germany who 
did not complain bitterly of the way in which women were treated 
in her own country, saying, " that they were looked upon as little 
better than beasts of burden by their husbands, and treated as 
such ; and that marriage-contracts were entered into merely as a 
means for men to get money and furniture enough to start in 
life." Nor do they fail to speak in the most glowing terms, on 
the other hand, of the respect which they have heard is generally 
paid to women in England ; or to contrast the lonely and wretched 
state of a woman's married life in their own land with the (M[>m- 
fortable and sociable family evenings that they have read of as being 
customary in every decent English household. 

*' Heaven forbid," said a German young lady to us in Coblenz, 
after we and our wife had been introduced to her, '* that I should 
ever marry one of my own countrymen ! You English married 
people, when you go walking together, do so arm-in-arm; but 
when a German husband takes his wife out in the holidays he 
strolls on ahead, without giving heed to her, whilst she is left be- 
hind with the maid-servant to take care of the children. Besides, 
no Englishman can understand the coldness, not to say the cruelty, 
with which German wives are treated by their husbajkls at home. 
True, they see but little of them ; but when they do, the words 
are far oftener abuse and oaths than kindly and affectionate ones ; 
for the man, when he leaves the tavern, after drinking five or six 
f^lasses of beer, and losing, perhaps, some few groschens at cards, 
is not in the very best of humours to be spoken vnth." 

Nor is the cruelty to which married ladies have to submit of a 
mere passive description, wife-beating being as common in Saxony 
as it is exceptional in England, and the menjwho resort to it 
being in no way ashamed of the practice ; so that well-to-do, 
educated people, nuiking as gentlemen in the land, will talk 
openly in the beerhouse of the Matd-schellen (ringing slaps on the 
mouth) or KarhaUchen (cuts with the whip) which they have given 
their vnfe the evening before. Nor can you make the low-natured 
brutes comprehend that such conduct is either cowardly or un- 
manly. " Why should you not beat a woman ?" they will coolly 
ask you. '* You do children, and women are but little better than 
they compared with men." 

*' Can a woman," said we, " claim protection of the State if 
her husband beat her ?" 

" Yes," was the characteristic answer, " if the blood flows, but 
pot otherwise." 
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The consequence is, that sticks which merely raise wheals upon 
the flesh, rather than lacerate the skin, are the most approved 
weapons for the punishment of refractory wives — after the hand 
of the husband himself. 

" For," said a German, who was rather learned upon such 
matters, to us, " the hand is always ready when it is wanted, and 
a good Ohrfeige'' (box on the ear) **ifl not soon forgotten by one's 
wife, I can tell you." 

But even when the man makes the blood flow, and he is sum- 
moned before the town authorities for his cruelty to his wife, the 
State inflicts no punishment upon the fellow ; but the couple are 
merely asked if they will have a divorce, and if this be objected 
to, a clergyman is sent to them to talk over their differences, and 
to try to put an end to the dissension between them. Such are 
the laws in Saxony for the protection of women, and with such 
laws it is not difficult to imagine what must be the character of 
the husbands, and what the treatment of the wives in such a 
country. Moreover, when it is borne in mind, that until within 
the last twelvemonth, a pair of linen drawers used to be kept at 
the police-office, and women beatCH, with those on, with a thick 
stick by one of the gens d*armes of the town, who can wonder that 
the men in Saxony should treat the women like beasts of burden ; 
or that the poor Fraus should have to lead the wretched, loveless, 
comfortless, and companionless lives they do — being looked upon 
merely in the light of charwomen, whose duty it is to scrub the 
hoase, and wash and iron the linen — and left to pass the long 
evenings in utter solitude, and then thrust into a mere cupboard 
at night to sleep, and, may be, to weep over their blows — alone ? 
Again : even with the class of married men who are a shade less 
brutal towards their partners than those who delight to beat them, 
as many do, up and down the street with a stick, in the presence 
of their neighbours, the cruelty is often only of a less corporal 
character ; though sometimes quite as sharp and stinging as the 
stoutest whip. 

One would naturally suppose that, in a land where the husbands 
almost invariably treat the wives with such coolness and cruelty 
as would indicate that they were heartily sick of the contract they 
had entered into ; and where the women suffer so much from the 
neglect and brutality of their ** men," that neither one nor the 
other party would be anxious for a repetition of the slavery, the 
" wailing and gnashing of teeth," when they had once been eman- 
cipated from it. True, such second marriages do not often occur 
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on the womeu*s side ; among our friends in Eisenach, indeed, 
Yfe knew but one or two instances of wives who had second hus- 
bands, and in each of those cases the ladies were possessed of 
considerable property (for Saxony) in their own right. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the majority of married men with whom we 
were acquainted in the town had been married, not only twice, 
but in many cases thrice, and in one or two instances as often as 
four times — such subsequent marriages being often with the rela- 
tives of the dead wife, and that for the reasons before given 
For example : there was the Herr Steuer Reviser, he had had a 
couple of wives ; there was the Lord Chamberlain and Palace 
Captain, he, too, had indulged in the same luxury ; there was the 
cashier to the principal brewery, who had taken unto himself 
another Frau ; there was the chemist to the principal manufac- 
turer, the Colonel of the Grand Duke*8 one regiment, who had 
also been twice to the altar; and, indeed, witibout boring the 
reader with the dry particulars, we may add, for the curiosity of 
the matter, that we found, upon running over the list of our ac- 
quaintances, that far more than half of them had called upon the 
clergyman for an encore of the marriage-ceremony. Of those 
who had been three times married, there were, again, several in- 
stances. We have before cited the case of the old dry-salter, 
who had married three old maids, each the sister of his preceding 
wife, so that he might retain in his own hands the property after 
the death of each of them. Moreover, the gentleman who occu- 
pied our lodgings on the Market Place, at the expiration of our 
term there, asked our permission to move some of his pictures 
into the apartments previous to the day of our giving them up. 
Among the collection was the portrait of a delicate-looking girl, 
in the costume worn about thirty years ago; and when we in- 
quired whether it was the picture of any relative, the unabashed 
answer was, ** That is the portrait of the first of my three wives." 

And here, too, the catalogue might be extended, were it worth 
the reader's while to listen to the ugly details. Then, again, it 
was well known in the town tliat the palace jeweller had had as 
many as four wives, even though he was barely forty years of 
age ; and, upon inquiring as to how it was possible for so young 
a man to have been married so often, we received the following 
curious and illustrative particulars — 

** His first wife had died of typhus, or what, in Saxony, is 
called nervous, fever ; the second he worried to death : the third 
ran away to escape his ill-treatment, and died a few days before 
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the divorce was about to be obtained ; and the fourth, though 
still alive, it was believed by the citizens would soon be in her 
grave, owing to the same conduct on the brutal fellow s part." 

However, not to trust our own individual experience in such a 
matter, we consulted some persons in the town who were likely 
to be best informed upon the matter ; for it must be remembered 
that in a city like Eisenach, numbering only 13,000 inhabitants, 
the antecedents and " belongings " of every citizen are known to 
the other ; so, after summing up with them the number of people 
who they knew had married twice, thrice, and even a fourth time, 
and dividing such numbers by the rest of the married population, 
the following strange statistics were obtained : — 

One-fourth of the whole of the husbands in the city had been 
a second time married. About one-eighth had been three times 
united ; and perhaps one in every sixiy four of the husbands had 
had as many as four wives. 

The next part of this extremely pretty little chapter in the 
history of the manners and customs of the modem Saxon people, 
consists of the facta connected with the desertion of women by 
their husbands ; for it is a common rule among the master-trades- 
men, provided they do not live happily with their wives, to obtain 
from them, upon some pretext or other, money enough for a voy- 
age to America — the fellows promising that, if they do well in 
the New Country, they will send for them as soon as possible ; 
but, in nine cases out of ten, not writing a word to their family 
ever aftenvards. Examples of this practice were by no means 
uncommon in Eisenach ; indeed, we knew several within the 
limits of our own experience, and, though our German friend:^ 
assured us that one per cent, of the entire married population 
was a fair average as to the number of wives who had been de- 
serted under such circumstances, we are inclined to believe, from 
the many instances we heard of such conduct in the Thuringian 
capital alone, that the estimate should be increased, at least, 
five-fold. In some cases, however, it is usual, when all the man s 
money has been squandered in America, and he finds he cannot 
do so well there as he did while living upon his wife's earnings 
at home, to send a penitent letter back, saying, '* that he cannot 
live without her," and begging for funds to return. This was the 
case with the husband of the principal midwife of Eisenach, and 
when the gentleman came back he walked about the streets " got 
up " like a Broadway buck, smoking his cigar, and never did 
another stroke of work, unless it was to act as one of the spies 
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which the Grand Duke thinks it necessaiy to support for the 
better information of the '* Circle Director" ruling over the neigh- 
bourhood. Another man, whom we knew, was a wagon-master, 
and he nerer made his appearance until he heard that his wife 
had in his absence paid off all the debts he had left behind him ; 
then, suddenly, one morning, a letter arrived, saying, " that he 
was on his way from Hamburgh to her, with a heart full of love, 
but, he regretted to add, without any money in his pocket." The 
third case was that of the principal cabinet-maker of the city, who 
ran away, leaving his wife encumbered with five children, and 
several hundreds of thalers debts on his account ; and it was only 
when the hard-working dame had been able to establish a good 
business for herself and children, and had managed by extreme 
prudence to redeem all the mortgages upon the house, that she 
heard her "man" had threatened to come back and claim the 
property as his own, immediately it was free of debt ; where- 
upon the house and business had to be made over to the eldest 
son to prevent the wife lobing everything ; and then the gentle« 
man, having been duly informed of what had been done, did not 
think it worth his while to " enter an appearance," as the lawyers 
say. 

Such examples might be added to by the score ; suffice it, wife- 
desertion is sufficiently common among the trading and working 
classes of Saxony to show^ that it is by no means an exceptional 
form of social atrocity, as well as to teach the reader, were any 
further instances needed, how slight and slender is the matrimo- 
nial tie in that country. 

But, in all fairness to the German men, we should add that it 
18 not only among them that marriage is looked upon as little 
better than a prolonged term of cohabitation, to which, as soon 
as either party has occasion to do so, he or she is at perfect liberty 
to put an end ; for many of the women themselves are no sooner 
left by their husbands than they fancy they have a perfect right 
to marry again, even though they are thoroughly convinced that 
their partner is still living at the time. 

" Don't you know," said a woman, who was fiity if she was a 
day, to the female members of our family, ** I am betrothed to 
the body-servant of the Due de Chartres ? " 

**Are }ou a widow, then?" was the natural inquiry. 

**0h, no! my husband went away to America thirteen years 
a;?o. anrl I have been betrothed to my next partner for the last 
n.'ne fears. " 
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" Then doubtlessly you have reason to believe that your hus- 
band died shortly after his arrival in that country ? '* 

** Great God, no ! I heard only the other day that he was a 
major in the Federal army, but I suppose I shall never see him 
again ; and so I am to be married as soon as my bridegroom quits 
the Duke s service." 

True, tlie law enjoins that the man or wife must be absent for 
ten years, and must be advertised for in the public papers before 
either party have the right to enter into a fresh marriage contract ; 
but so little docs this part of the matrimonial institutions of the 
country appear to be respected or observed, that not one wife, 
but several, to our knowledge, spoke of re-marrying, as if it were 
not the least social or moral offence, during the life of their first 
husband. 

Another lady, who was what the Germans expressively call, 
'* a straw-widow," that is to say, one whose husband had gone 
across the Atlantic a few years before, and never written to her 
afterwards, was determined to try her luck also in the New World, 
and when asked if she was going thither in the hope of fmdiug 
her late partner, cried, 

" Gott betcahre ! I hope that I shall meet with some old gentle- 
man in want of a housekeeper, and then, maybe, he will take such 
a fiemcy to me that we shall be married, and I shall get him to 
leave me all his money when he dies." 

Such cases, however, we were assured, by our German friends, 
were exceptional ones; though so far as we had the means of 
judging, these exceptional cases and others of a similar nature, 
seemed to constitute a very extensive rule; for there appeared 
to be as little sense of the solemnity of the vows entered into at 
marriage on the part of the women themselves, as even on the 
side of the men. 

But these lax notions as to the sacredness of the marriage- 
contract are a necessary consequence of the laws concerning di- 
vorces in Saxony. In our own country we have acknowledged the 
principle that such luxuries should not be restricted to the rich, 
and in the desire to deal with all classes fairly, our legislators 
have lately instituted a Divorce Court where a man can be utterly 
absolved from all the vows he made at the altar for a compara- 
tively trifling expense. But in the same spirit of justice let this 
principle of facile divorceability be carried a step lower, and let 
the poorer people be admitted to the same rights as have lately 
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been extended to the middle classes, and were formerly restricted 
solely to the higher ones. Let it be possible to put an end to 
all the matrimonial ties, as well as family duties, for the small 
charge of a few shillings ^ and upon the most trivial pretexts — as 
has long been the case in the legal courts of Saxony — and as- 
suredly the disclosures concerning the married life of the people of 
England will soon come to be as hateful and semi- barbarous as 
the revelations which we have made in the present chapter re- 
specting the matrimonial state, at it at present exists, m the 
Ihuringian capital. 

The cost of a divorce, in Saxony, we have before incidentally 
stated, does not exceed dO«. (ten tJialers), provided both parties 
are willing that the marriage between them should be annul! ed. 
If, however, ihere be any opposition on either side, the expenses 
of course, are considerably increased ; but even then, in a country 
where lawyers are allowed to charge only twopence for writing a 
letter, the costs seldom, or never, exceed £10, and are often much 
less. 

The pleas upon which divorces are granted are not a little illus- 
trative of the low and degraded feeling of the country. One per- 
son whom we knew, and who, though a clergyman, married his 
wife merely for the property she possessed, was enabled to obtain 
the divorce he sought for, when he found that she would not give 
up to him the capital as well as the interest of her property, solely 
upon the plea that (as the elegant German phrase runs) '^ she 
stank in her throat^'' or, as we should say, her breath was offen- 
sive. 

Another gentleman was divorced from his wife, simply because, 
as he stated in open court, the lady had freckles on her stomach. 
On the other hand, drunkenness, bad temper, or even ill-treatment 
are considered to be insufficient grounds for the granting of di- 
vorces, unless both parties are agreeable thereto. If the wife 
apply to the State to have her marriage annulled on such grounds, 
and the husband object to forego his claim over the wife's property, 
then the authorities have no other power but to send a clergyman 
to the disputants in the hope of bringing about a reconciliation. 
If, however, this be found impossible, or the cruel treatment to 
the woman be carried on to an extent that even Germans may 
think unjustifiable, then a separation from bed and board is 
granted for one or three years, as the case may be, and renewed 
as often as found necessary — the husband being ordered to allow 
his wife such a maintenance as befits her station in life, and is 
comp&tMo with his income. 



CHAPTER XV, 



FROM TIIE CRADLE 



T hereby annoimce that my dear wife was this day safely deliyercd of a 
strong healthy boy. 

BrDOLPH BOTHAAB. 

Xaufmann at the cheapest possible price. 
A Tery good long-kept Cigar at 3 groschens the dozen always on hand. 

Such is the usual form of announcement that appears in the 
"Eisenach Circle Leaf" (Kreis Blatt) immediately any increase 
in the population occurs in the Thuringian capital. After the 
little stranger has been introduced into the family, it is customary 
for the Frau Thilo (the midwife) to call twice in the course of the 
day for a fortnight to wash and dress the infant in the morning 
and evening ; and a lady (who was very communicative upon such 
matters) assured us that she found this custom very costly also, 
as she was expected to give the Frau white bread for breakfast, 
and sausage for supper. This practice continues for a fortnight, 
after which the services of ]\Iadame Thilo are dispensed with, and 
the mother left to the superintendence of her own infant ; for in 
two weeks after the birth, the lady is expected to be up and able 
to take care o£ it and herself 

The advertisements which are usually inserted in the news- 
papers when any addition is made to the population in Germany 
are so utterly different from the simple announcement of such facts 
common in our own country — and, indeed, seem to be prompted 
by so little delicacy of feeling— that we should fail in giving the 
reader a fair estimate of tlie morals of the country which forms 
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the theme of the present book were we to omit citing one or two 
more of them here. 

What English mother would like the following coarse paragraph 
to be printed in the public papers concerning herself at such a 
time? 

The happy delirerj of my wife of a healthy girl T hereby announce most 
respectfully to all participating firiends and acquaintances. 

A. WiTZSOHEL. 

Eisenach, 15th July, 1862. 

Immediately after birth, the poor babe is fed, for the first twenty- 
four hours at least, upon herb-tea and sugar water, for it is notallowed 
to taste a drop of mUk during that time ; nor is it permitted to sleep 
with its mother, or nurse, at night, but is stowed away, generally, 
in a small clothes-basket, with a pillow for its bed, after the wretched 
new-born little thing has been wound up in. Heaven knows how 
many ells of bandages, from the feet right, and tight, up to the 
neck, as if it were intended to he embalmed as a mummy. In 
its swaddled state a new-born babe looks as if it were one of the 
young Caryatides with a human head on a shapeless trunk of 
stone. For such young babes, neither frocks nor flannel petti- 
coats nor " blankets " are ever made — all the clothing of the new- 
bom infant consisting of merely a coarse linen shirt (about as fine 
as servants'-sheeting with us), the aforesaid bandages, and a little 
coloured-cotton jacket ; in which state it is stuffed into a ** Kissen " 
(cushion) or ** Steck-bett " as it is expressively called on the Rhine 
(literally the bed into which the new-born children are stuck), after 
the manner of a watch into a watch-pocket, and not half so com- 
fortably as a young kangaroo in the pouch of its mother. These 
swaddled infants are called in Germany Wickel-kinder. 

It is usual, among the richer folk of Eisenach, to hand their 
infants over to be nourished by a wet-nurse ; but among the middle 
classes, who are imable to afford so unnatural a form of luxury, 
we believe mothera are generally in the habit of suckling their 
own ofiFspring. The custom of foster-mothers, however, prevails 
even with the wives of the beggarly-paid officers of the Saxon 
army ; though with the very poor people, such as labourers and 
the like, the children are mostly brought up by hand, owing to 
the ill-fed condition of the working-classes, and the mothers hav- 
ing mostly " nothmg to give them.' 
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The swaddling-clothes and nightcaps are continued with infants 
until they are nearly six months old ; after which the babes are 
unbandaged and left to crawl about the floor, in merely a chemise 
and flannel petticoat — the latter article of attire being fastened 
over the shoulder to prevent its being soiled— and without socks 
or shoes, so that the lower part of the body is entirely naked. 
This state of barbarism continues up to the first year of tlie in- 
fELnf s age ; and at this stage, we have entered the close, musty 
rooms of well-to-do German folk, and found their baby, who should 
have been in arms, sprawling on the boards, without either shoes 
or socks, or anything to cover its lower limbs, and with merely a 
cold potato in its fist to keep it from crying. 

A month or six weeks after the birth of every child the christen- 
ing takes place, and this is a ceremony enforced by the laws of 
the country ; for it is utterly impossible in Protestant tolerant 
Germany for any person, who may happen to dissent from the 
forms of the Established religion, to go, as with us, to a public 
registrar and have the mere name of the child legally inscribed 
in the official books. True, the Jews resident in each of the 
German towns are not compelled to conform to the Christian 
rites ; but then Jews are never elected to fill public offices ; and 
unless a person can produce a certificate of his christening, and 
after-confirmation, he is not only considered incapable of holding 
any situation of trust, but the clergyman can refuse even to 
marry him. 

Now these legally-enforced christenings (for there is a fine of 
ten groschens for eveiy day that the ceremony is delayed beyond 
a month after birth) lead to many peculiar customs in the Thu- 
ringian capital. It is the rule there, that any young woman or 
man who is newly-confirmed must become sponsor to the child of 
the first poor person who asks him or her to do so. What may 
be the penalty on refusal we know not ; but certain it is that no 
girl or youth ever thinlu of denying the request. The common 
belief among the poor, however, is that if the young person re- 
quested should object to fill the office, the child will either die or 
grow up sick and weakly ; and as the rich either have faith in, or 
give way to, the superstition, consent is the usual practice. It is 
nevertheless by no means necessary that the well-to-do god-parent 
should accompany the poor child to the altar — all that is expected 
being that he or she should pay the expenses consequent upon 
the christening, and present the child with a cotton frock for the 
ceremony. The christening expenses for a poor child are 20 
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groschens (2«.\ besides 15 groschens {la. Od.) to the nurse who 
carries the babe ; and the payment of these sums after all con- 
stitutes the great charm in the eyes of the poorer classes. Such 
an institution may be of use as the means of uniting the poor 
with the rich, but that it has no religious object with it is de- 
monstrated by the fact that godmotherhood in Germany, as with 
us, is considered chieHy as a social tie, and one which enjoins the 
giving of certain presents at certain seasons to the godchild, rather 
than the superintendence of its moral and religious education. 

This same deodand holds good in Germany to the present day — 
silver spoons forming the staple presents at the time of the chris- 
tening. The Germans, however, seem to believe that their spon- 
sorial duties do not utterly end here, for it is customary in Saxony 
to present the young godchild with a new suit the first Christmas 
after its birth. 

On the day of the ceremony the godfather is expected to send 
the godmother a pair of white kid gloves and a bouquet. The 
christening is usually performed late in the afternoon, and at the 
conclusion of it, the parents retire with the sponsors home, to an 
early evening meal of coffee, cake, sausage, Sauer-kratU, and salad 
— a feast being always given on such occasions, to which a num- 
ber of friends are invited, and drinking and riot generally prevail- 
ing till a late hour at night. 

Previous to confirmation the neophyte has to betake himself, or 
heraelf, for an hour after school-time twice every week, at the 
beginning of his or her course of religious instruction, to the school 
at which the clergyman attends ; and for an hour every day for 
the last quarter of the year previous to their examination. This 
is called the " Gebet^tunde " (literally the prayer-lesson), and 
some have to attend it for two or three years before being con- 
firmed. During the last year of their probation the young people 
are expected to be of particularly-staid and solemn demeanour ; 
they are to indulge in no games nor sports, and, indeed, to abstain 
from all kinds of amusements whatever. Immediately after the 
final examination by the clergyman has been passed, and they 
are thought fit for confirmation, they are directed by the PfiArrer 
to go round to all their friends, the day before the ceremony, and 
say to each of them, " If ever I have done thee any wrong, I 
humbly crave thy forgiveness." It is usual at such times for the 
friends visited to give the young people not only their blessing 
but a few groschens, or some other present, into the bargain. At 
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the dme of confirmation the godfather and godmother are ex- 
pected to present their sponse child with sometliing either in gold 
or silver, To boys watches are usually given, whilst brooches 
and cuff-buttons are the ordinary presents made to girls. 

Moreover, when any of the godchildren are about to be mar- 
ried, the custom prevails for the sponsors to send them certain 
articles of plate or furniture — such as tea or table spoons, or may 
be a work-table of the more expensive woods. One young lady 
we heard of having two and a half dozen silver spoons presented 
to her by her collective godfathers and godmothers at such a time. 
Again, we were assured that it is customary for the godfather and 
godmother to send their married goddaughter a silver spoon with 
her name engraven upon it, at the birth of eveiy child. 



Evety fortnight throughout the year the christenings are pub- 
lished in the baby s-pocket-handkerchief of a newspaper, which 
appears four times a week in the Thuringian capital. 

Such announcements usually run as follows ; — 

Ghixd Baptisms. 

Gottlieb the little Bon of Master-Cabinet-Maker, ObristiAn Prellert. 
Hargaretta, the little daughter of Master-Tailor, Nicholaos WindbeuteL 
Magdalena, the illegitimate child of Frederika Wenig. 

Such announcements as the last here given [are by no means 
unusual in the Eis^iach newspapers ; for though the town num- 
bers but 1 3,000 inhabitants, we were credibly informed that there 
was scarcely an unmarried servant maid or work-girl in the place 
who had not had one or two children. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TO THE GRAVE. 



Thkre would appear to be three classes of doctors in Saxony, of 
which it is impossible to cite the precise equivalent in England, 
and for each of which there is a distinct and special examination 
before the members are permitted to practise either of the three 
forms of healing. The first is that appertaining to physicians 
and surgeons proper ; for no distinction is made in Saxony be- 
tween surgery and physic ; and for this class, so far as we could 
understand, a most rigid examination is required, though, as a 
general rule, it seemed to us that the members of the German 
medical profession were as far behind the English ones, both in 
knowledge and gentlemanly bearing, as the German clergymen, 
who are mostly the sons of peasant-farmers, are diverse from our 
own curates and rectors. The healing art, indeed, in Saxony 
appears to be in about the same state as it was with us some 
hundred years ago. Herbalism, and curing by sympathy, and 
even by touch, are the vulgar notions of the community on such 
matters, and the apothecaries are about as learned as to the com- 
pounding of chemicals as a French saltimbanque, and about au 
closely allied to educated gentlemen too; for in the town in 
which we lived there were two such worthies, one styling himself 
the " Palace Druggist," and the other the " Privileged Palace 
Druggist," the greater part of whose chemical processes consisted 
in the dispensation of farthingsworth of hair oil, in the manufac- 
ture of fly-papers, and the concoction of peppermint drops. 

The second class of medical men in Saxony consists of what 
are called Wund-artzen (wound-doctors), that is to say, those who 
are entitled to practise the external rather than the internal arcs 
of healing. The examination required for such persons is such 
as is enjoined for military bone-setters, as contradistinguished 
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from army-surgeons or physicians proper. Such medical gentry 
can hardly be allied with the enlightened medical men of our own 
country. In character and manners they approximate to the 
better class of English " cattle doctors ;" and though they are 
legally qualified to amputate limbs, when we tell the reader that 
their fee for cutting off a leg is but fifteen shillings, English folk 
will readily understand how with such means of keeping pace with 
the knowledge and enlightenment of Europe, they cannot possibly 
be said to bear the least semblance to the gentlemen-surgeons of 
our own land. 

The third class of so-called medical men in Saxony has long 
ago died out in England. These are *' barber-chirurgeons," of 
whose existence the striped poles hung out at our cheap hair- 
dressers* shops are the only signs left among us. In Saxony, 
however, these barber-surgeons flourish to the present day, and 
seem to the English mind as if they were the vivified fossils of 
some antediluvian order of creation ; for in Eisenach, before a 
man is legally allowed to mow your chin of its daily bristles, he 
has to pass an examination before the ** Ministerium " at Weimar, 
to prove his capability of taking up arteries, to show his anatomi- 
cal knowledge of the precise locfility of the veins he has to puncture, 
to make known his fitness, indeed, for applying leeches, putting on 
blisters, cupping and bone-setting, as well as administering to 
cases of suspended animation, such as hanging, drowning, &c« 
Further, the barber-surgeon of Germany, is allowed to practise 
even in cases of poisoning. True, he is permitted by law to give 
merely milk, whenever any deleterious drug has been swallowed, 
and is bound to call in a physician in cases of emergency ; still, 
from the instances above cited, it will be seen how far the Ger- 
mans lag behind the knowledge of enlightened Europe ; and when 
we assure the reader that every such barber-surgeon has to pay, 
on an average, from 300 to 400 tbalers, i, e. from £45 to £60 
sterling, to the State, before he is allowed to practise his simple 
art, the quick-witted Englishman will readily imderstand how 
political revenue is enriched at the expense of the enlightenment 
and proper treatment of the people. 

A curious custom prevails in Thuringia in connection with the 
employment of medical men, and one which holds good with us 
solely in the administration of quack medicines. We all remem- 
ber how the Earl of Aldborough was made, day after day, to re- 
turn thanks in the public newspapers to ** Professor " HoUoway 
for some wonderful cure wrought either by his miraculous pills, 

10 
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or ointment, as the case might he. But, though such are the 
practices of unquali6ed "quack-salvers" who have no other means 
of making their way in England, what would the enlightened 
portion of our countrymen think, if the medical gentlemen allowed 
their patients to insert, in the public journals, high-flown puffs as 
to the cures they had wrought upon them ? Such an unbecoming 
custom, however, prevails in Thuringia ; and over and over again 
in the course of each quarter, one meets with such announcements 
as the followuig : — 

For the-80* 8evcre-and-life-dangerou8,-but-mider-God*8-by- Btanding,-hap- 
pily-accompliflbed,-aDd«completelv*Bucce88fiil Neck-operation performed on 
our daughter, saj we to the gentlemen Dr. Mattheu8 and Dr. 0-rebner, our 
heartiest thanks. Under the skilful hands of the same gentlemen was to 
ufl a sixteen -year- old daughter preserved. We feel ourseliree, however, 
bound in duty, the before-named gentlemen, not alone as skilful operators, 
but above all, as very friendly, sympathising, and trustworthy doctors to 
our suffering fellow creatures to recommend. May God grant that these 
gentlemen in similar calamities such fortunate helpers may be. 

Stedfeldt, 30th June, 1862. 

The Teaoher-family HilL 

In Saxony the physicians seem to glory in the puffery of news- 
paper advertisements, with the view of extending their sixpenny 
fees ; for it is obvious that if they objected to such beslavering 
paragraphs as that which we have given above, or the one which 
we now subjoin, such paltiy means of fee hunting must in a few 
years be 'utterly unknown in the land. 

For the-undcr-God's-by-standing-so-happUy-accomplished operation on 
my wife, hold I myself, in the name of the Almightv, bound in duty to the 
gentlemen Physicians, Dr. Witthauer, Dr. Mattheus, and Dr. Grebner, 
hereby opeuly, by hearty thanks, to outspeak. May these gentlemen for 
a long and strong life bo preserved, so that on suffering mankind their help 
may be showered. 

Not less, however, do we thank also our honoured feUow-citizens, of every 
standing in society, for the-in-all-possible-ways-shown-to-us great part- 
taking in our sorrow, with the inmost wish that lleaven will evcry-one and 
all from a like fate sliield and forefend. 

Eisenach, 28th July, 1862. 

G. C. Babdobf. 

Before treating of the customs peculiar at death, in Saxony, 
we bhould here mention a practice of which, as it is utterly un- 
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known in our country, it may be as well to show the working. 
Among the Thuringian peasants, and often, so far as we could 
learn, among the citizens of the towns, it is the mode with fathers, 
and indeed with mothers, when they have arrived at an age which 
unfits them for the cares of the world, to make over their entire 
property to their children, and as no law of primogeniture exists 
in Saxony, this is usually carried out by dividing their possessions, 
whether real or personal, in common among the members of the 
fjEimily. The division is made under a regular legal form, recog- 
nized by tlie State, and by which a certain yearly sum out of the 
interest of the capital is reserved to the parents ; such sum being 
termed Alimentations-geld, or in other words ** living money." 

The interest is generally paid by the members of the family 
on the birthday of the parent, the custom being for the children 
to bring the amount in new, bright, silver thalers. These are 
placed in a basket covered with fresh flowers, and carried to the 
dwelling of the parent, where a coffee-drinking of the entire family 
is held, and large cakes baked to celebrate the occasion. Such is 
the usual mode of proceeding with what are termed '* united 
families " — that is to say, with those rare exceptions where the 
several members remain in peace and concord with their parents 
after such a division of property has been made among the chil- 
dren. In all fairness, we should add that during our stay in the 
Thuringian capital one or two such cases came under our personal 
observation. Similar instances, however, we regret to say, are 
like angels' visits — ** very few and far between." 

For the history of humanity it would be well that such a pro- 
vision led to good results ; but from the best information we could 
obtain upon tlie subject, we must confess that the custom seems 
to be fraught with greater evils than benefits. For as a rule (to 
which we have above quoted a few honourable exceptions), no 
sooner is such a deed signed, and the entire wealth of the parents 
made over to the children, than Uie young folk begin to see there 
is no hope of reward by good conduct towards their old father 
and mother; and proceed to treat them consequently with the 
greatest possible disrespect, if not cruelty. Over and over again 
have we heard of processes in the Justice-house by fathers against 
the children, who had so wronged them; and we have before 
cited the case of the mother of a Master-Tanner who had to take 
legal proceedings against her son (after she had assigned to him 
the entire business on his marriage), in order to obtain ton gros- 
ohens, or a shilling a day, as the expense of her maiutenan:e ; 
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while the ingrate wretch went round about the beer-houses ex- 
claiming against the extortion, and scoffing at the idea of having 
to pay his old mother two thalers ten groschens (or seven shillings 
weekly), when, as he said, " God in Heaven knew, it cost him 
and his wife but a thaler (or three shillings) a-head every week 
for their food." 

If there be a time at which the public ostentation of grief is 
more hateful than at another, surely it is at that solemn period 
when some poor soul goes to its last account ; and every decent- 
minded person knows that at such moments the heart grows na- 
turally dumb with the overpowering weight of the blow that has 
fallen upon it. Consequently, although we may be touched, at 
the first time of perusal, by the peculiarity of the death-announce- 
ments in Saxony, and have our sympathies roused by the novelty 
and force of the phraseology used upon such occasions, we come 
at length to sicken over these same strong phrases of ostentatious 
anguish ; and to wonder why people cannot retire to their closet 
to weep and pray, rather tlmn do so, at so much per line, in the 
advertising pages of a publio journal : as for instance,-* 

To those Bharing in our sorrow we dedicate the mourning inteUigenoe 
hereby-made-known that our inwardly-beloyed little son August, after nine- 
teen weeks long of sickbed (KrankCTilager) suffering, this dav to a better 
afterstato was called away. With a prayer for the comfort ot condolence. 

Eisenach, 28th October, 1862. 

Th. Nicolai and Wife. 

This, however, is one of the simplest examples, culled from 
the farthing newspaper of Eisenach ; and we, therefore, subjoin 
another, which is rather more intense, both in its parade of re- 
ligion and grief. 

Gh>d the Almighty hath been pleased (hat es ge&Uen) in His wisdom our 
good and-most*heartily-beloTed daughter and sister Henriette, this mom* 
ing, at 1 o'clock, in the 20^ year of her age, to call away to a better life. 
Nothing but the hope of an after-meeting can, in our deep anguiah for this 
loss, comfort us. 

To relatives and friends we annoimoe this grief-event (Trauer-fisdl) with 
a mrayer for their assuasive part-taking in it. 

YdlkershauBen, 14th December, 1862. 

Official Accountant, Webeb and Family. 
The English reader to whom such announcements may be 
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n?w, may perhaps be impressed with the solemnity of the terms, 
and think wc are unjust in attributing anything like hollowness 
to the parade. But when we assure our countrymen that such 
announcements, in which the most absorbing grief is set forth, 
are often immediately followed by others from the nearest rela- 
tive, in which the public are assured that the business of the dear 
deceased will be carried on by the next of kin, who " trusts to 
merit a continuance of those favours,"* &c., and " begs to assure 
the nobility and gentry, he is ready to sell at the lowest possible 
prices, as well as to defy all competition *' — surely such indecent 
puffery at such a moment will open the eyes, and make others 
see that the death-announcements themselves are but the most 
bateiul kinds of public aifectation. 

Here is such an instance, and by no means an unfrequent one, 
in this land of paraded sorrow. 

To ihoM taking part in our Borrovr we dedicate the painful announce* 
ment that our good Father and Father-in-law tlie Grocer, J. G. Brandt, 
last night at 12i softly slept Ids life awaj. 

Eisenach, 2nd November, 1862. 

Those left behind. 

Hereby make I the respectful announcement that I the management of 
my dead Father-in-law's drysalter's and lott^^ry business shull carry on, 
firom (o-morrow morning, upon my own and sole account ; and under the 
Firm hitherto known as 

J. G. Bbandt 

it will still be continued. 

And here another : 

For the many proofs of confidence shown to the dead best thanks. T 
beg sueh may aL»o be extended to me in tlie business I am about to cou- 
ducty for 1 shall always be anxious the same to merit. 

IlEBMAirN BUDDBNSIEO. 

We have now done with all the customs up to the time of death 
in Saxony ; and come in due order to treat of the death obsequies 
themselves. It is usual at the last moments of the poor (and far 
more customary than among the rich), for the people to send for 
the clergyman and have the '* holy evening-meal " as it is called 
in Thuriiigia (or the sacrament of Holy Unction as the Catholics 
term it), administered to them. This costs but one penny, ac- 
curding to the tariff of the countiy ; comparatively larger sums, 
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however, are given, in proportion to the means of the individuals. 
There is a simple superstition among the people of the land, that 
upon the administration of this final sacrament the patient must 
either die or recover ; and it is plain to the commonest logician 
that upon the horns of such a dilemma the fate of every person 
must depend. One simple girl told us that she knew of a person 
whom she had seen with her own eyes at the point of death in the 
Eisenach hospital, and who revived immediately after the admi- 
nistration of the moribund rites. All we can say is *' God bless 
her for her faith ! " and we are perfectly assured that it was this 
self-same faith of the dying man which made him — as when 
Christ himself touched the sick — whole for the time being. • 

Immediately after death the bodies are washed and laid out by 
the *' Todien Frau'* (death- woman), whose perquisite it is to 
claim every white cloth about the body, at the time of decease. 
These would appear to be the gains of such carrion folk in every 
land ; though people who trouble their head about the why and 
the wherefore of each national custom cannot help wondering why 
the self-same practices should prevail in countries so far removed 
from oue another. 

No sooner does a death occur in Saxe Weimar than the infor- 
mation is sent to the " Leichen Beatdtter'' (official undertaker, 
there being no private ones to plunder the relatives in Saxony), 
and he orders the removal of the corpse from the house of the 
family to the dead-house of the city at eleven o'clock in the night 
of the day on which the death has occurred. At that hour two 
men come to the house, bearing a long basket and lantern. The 
basket is half filled with hay, and in this the body, wrapped in a 
sheet, is placed with a pillow beneath the head, and so borne to 
the Todten-Ham (dead-house) adjoining the cemetery. 

Those persons who are so disposed may object to the immediate 
removal of the dead body, and cause it to remain for three days in 
the home in wliich the death took place. As, however, it costs a 
greater sum of money to be buried from the house of the family, 
than it does from the dead-house in connection \^ith the cemetery, 
such an expensive practice is indulged in merely by the well-to- 
do. It is far more usual, therefore, for the body to be borne 
iiway to the dead-house on the same evening as the death occurs. 
A basket of wood and twigs, as well as sufficient oil to keep a 
lamp alight during the nights till the time of interment, is like- 
wise sent with the corpse ; for it is the custom in this same super- 
stitious land, not only to keep a lamp and a fire burning in .the 
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dead-honse up to the day of burial, but to place a ring on the 
thumb of the dead person s liand, so that, if there be the least 
chance of returning Hfe, the bell Hiay be wrung to warn the atten- 
dant, who is ever on the watch. 

In tliis basket of hay, with a pillow under the head, the corpse 
remains until within an hour or two of the time appointed for the 
burial. Day by day the doctor, elected by the town for the pur- 
pose, calls at the dead-house to satisfy himself that the signs of 
corporeal decomposition are duly taking place ; and when he has 
declared that the body is irrevocably dead, the decoration of the 
corpse begins after the fashion of the country. 

Then the '* Todten Frau" (death- woman) proceeds to dress the 
body in the best possible costume to which the person has been 
accustomed during life. Women at such times are occasionally 
attired in white dresses, with a wreath upon their head, and 
others, of the poorer classes, have black gowns and shoes and 
stockings ; while the men are laid out in coat, trousers, cravat, 
boots, and white gloves. In one case, a gilt lyre was placed upon 
the breast, and a laurel wreath upon the head, to indicate the 
musical genius of the deceased. Even after the corpse has been 
** gepiUzt,'* as it is called, no cofBn can be fastened down till the 
medical authority has certified that the body is fit for inter- 
ment. Moreover, it is the custom for friends at such times to 
send garlands and flowers for the covering of the body, during the 
time that the coffin is left open for the inspection of the public, 
as it generally is, for an hour or two previous to the burial 
ceremony. 

On the occasion of a funeral, it is curious to hear the comments 
of the crowd, as they keep bobbing in and out of the dead-house, 
concerning the appearance of the corpse about to be consigned to 
its last home. 

•• Oh ! " says one woman, " it is xcunder-schone** (wonderfully 
beautiful) : " she is dressed in a cap with pink ribbons, and has a 
whole coffinful of flower-blossoms, and a bouquet in her hand, I 
declare." 

Then, if it happen to be a man high in the State, you are in- 
formed as to how many orders he has on his breast, and so forth. 

After the public have been admitted to view the decorated 
corpse at the dead-house, the garlands sent by the friends are 
taken irom the interior of the coffin and placed on the pall outside 
of it. 

Then comes the strange question, as to who is to bear the l)ody 
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to the grave ? If the dead person had happened to belong to any 
of the " Ziiuften" (that is to say, to any of the trades' corporations 
attached to the town), it is the peculiar privilege of the membei's 
of such Guild to carry the corpse to the ground. If, however, he 
were a burgher in connection with no particular incorporated trade, 
then it is customary to employ the tailors for the office ; for these 
people, say the citizens, are the most decent-looking among the 
working class. For such duties the price usually paid is fifteen 
groschens (one-and-sixpence) each bearer. Moreover, previous to 
the peiformance of the ceremony, the coffin-bearers are allowed to 
assemble at the house of the dead person, and there to be treated 
to schnapps and white bread as a means for fitting them for the 
labour. In the olden time it was customary for the Tburingian 
people to expend large sums of money upon burial ceremonies ; 
but from the beginning of the present century it has been for- 
bidden (for Saxon Governments must interfere in matters with 
which they have no possible moral or poUtical right to meddle) 
for any person to give any funereal feast, or indeed for any one 
class to have a different coffin from another. 

Another odd custom with these coffin-bearers is, that when 
young people are carried to the grave by the friends of the family, 
and they are unwilling to receive any remuneration for the office, 
they are each presented with a lemon, decked with a sprig of 
rosemary, with the name of the dead person made out in black 
pins stuck into the hnd of the fruit. This custom prevails at the 
present day mostly with old fashioned people ; and it is usual for 
the bearers to cast the funereal citrons into the grave previous to 
the filling of it up. The symbol of the rosemary is, in a measure 
patent, but why a lemon should be given at such times, we cannot 
possibly conceive — especially in a country to which the lime-tree 
is certainly not indigenous. 

The coffins ordained by the State (for the State, you see, must 
have a finger in everything) are always kept in stock at the dead- 
house of the cemetery. They are made of the rudest possible 
materials, and cost, upon an average, from 2 to 3 thalers (0«. — 9«.) 
according to size ; and each of the carpenters and cabinet-makers 
take it in turn to supply the deficiencies as they occur, so that one 
or two of the different sizes may be always ready. Such jobs are 
considered as the best work that a master wood-worker can meet 
with, seeing that he can entrust the making of them to his appren- 
tices, and the deal boards out of which the coffins are made cost 
little or nothing. 
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The expenses of funerals in Saxony are trifling when compared 
wiih those of our own country. A poor person can be decently 
interred for 3 thalers, or 9«., and the richest burial hardly ever 
costs more than 35 thalers, or bl. bs, English. The cemetery 
belongs to the Stadt (town), and every inhabitant of the city has 
the right of being interred there for thirty years free of cost. 
Such Uiings as fosses communes for the poor are utterly unknown 
in the land. The digging of the grave is tlie sole expense that 
falls upon the relatives, and this costs '20 groschens {^s.) ; whilst, 
if the friends of the dead wish to buy the ground for perpetuity, 
the cost is but 10 thalers, or II. lOs, of our money^ for tbe fee- 
simple. 

Among the poor of Thuringia the practice of subscribing to the 
Krattken-und'Sterbe Kasse (literally, the " Sickness and Death 
Fund") commonly prevails. The cost of this is 1 5 pfennings 
(14<3{.) a week for those who wish to insure a thaler a week for 
twelve weeks during illness, and *-^3 thalers (3i.) to the family of 
the insured person, at time of death. One-half of the sum given 
has to be expended in the cost of burial, and the other either in 
mourning or as the relatives please. 

If, however, a person be so poor that his relatives cannot afford 
to pay for the expense of his being carried to the grave by the 
members of the Trade Corporations, the coffin is wheeled thither 
in a barrow ; whilst if the wretched creature dies in the poor- 
house, and the friends are so badly off that they cannot afford 
even the expense of a coffin, the body is sent to the University at 
Jena, there to be dissected by the medical students. 

It is by no means pleasant to live in a small German town ; for 
not only are you sure to hear of each death that occurs in the city, 
but the town-bell seems to ring out its knell in the afternoon of 
almost every day of the year. In London, where a death occurs 
every minute of every day, the student hardly hears the bell, 
tolling for the many funerals that are for ever going on about him. 
In little Eisenach, however, which is hardly bigger than the 
smallest metropolitan parish, the booming of the funereal notes 
seems to float through the air after almost every midday-meal ; 
and yet the city-bell is tolled only when some " respectable" corpse 
is about to be interred, seeing that it costs, for dead citizens to be 
honoured in such a manner, a couple of shillings, and for gentle- 
folks to have a longer and louder peal, not less than a thaler. 
And long before the solemn sounds swell over the city, the 
quickened eye can tell that some poor creature is about to be con- 
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si<Tned to its last resting-place by the swarms of men who make 
their appearance in the streets in hats, which are worn chiefly on 
such occasions ; for it is the custom throughout Germany for the 
people generally, to wear only caps, or soft felt ** Garibaldi" hats, 
or stiffer ** deer-stalkers" on every week-day — hats being kept 
merely for Sundays, holidays, and funerals. The consequence is, 
that as such head-coverings are seldom used, a person requires but 
one in the course of his life ; and indeed, the self-same hat passes 
from father to son as though it were some specially revered heir- 
loom of the family. At these Saxon funerals, therefore, the 
stranger is astonished at seeing such an assortment of hats as he 
never before witnessed in the course of his life. They are of all 
manner of antiquated shapes, and of finely-graduated shades of 
rustiuess. You can almost trace the historv of the fashions in 
such articles of attire, as you look upon tlie different odd forms of 
the hats there congregated. Some are as tall and perfectly 
cylindrical as though they were black chimney-pots worn on the 
head, and many are much bigger at the crown than the rim, 
looking more hke black truncated funnels than chapeavx of the 
present day. Almost all are either too small or too large for the 
wearers ; some brims reaching down to the eye-brows, and others 
being perched on the very top of the foreheads But such is the 
mania among the Germans for hat- wearing only on special 
occ8isions, that you have but to look out of your window and see 
the people — one and all — gentlefolks and journeymen — disfigured 
by their old-fashioned and rusty-looking ** beavers" to know that 
something is astir : either a death, a christening, or a marriage, 
as the case may be. 

The services performed at interments are of dififerent kinds, 
according to the means of the family of the deceased. The usual 
custom is, with those who can afford to pay the clergyman for his 
rhetoric, to have a speech pronounced over the grave — the length 
of such speech and the compliments paid to the departed, de- 
pending solely upon the amount of money which the Pfarrer re- 
ceives. For a funeral oration about five minutes long, 10 groschens, 
or !«., is usually given ; and for one a quarter of an hour in 
length, 1 thaler 12 groschens, (or 4«. ^d,) is the cost, according 
to the clerical tariff of the country. But for a speech that extendi 
over thirty minutes at least, and in which the virtues of the 
deceased are painted in the most vivid and glowing colours, the 
Minister of Uie Gospel expects to receive not less than 2 thalers 
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525 groBchens, or S». M. English ; whereas, if the holy man is to 
receive nothing for his duties at the grave, he mumbles but the 
shortest possible prayer over the poor corpse, and then retires 
with the greatest possible alacrity — to the l>eer-house. 

After ^e burial service it is usual for each of the relatives and 
friends to cast a handful of earth on the coffin — tlie grave being 
generally lined with green branches of fir, and the body lowered 
into it by (what strikes the foreigner as the most hideous part of 
the ceremony) female attendants. 

We have before cited samples of the inflated advertisements 
which it is usual to insert in the newspapers at the time of death 
in Saxony. Some persons, however, defer advertising until after 
the funeral has taken place, for then hardly any one omits to ex- 
press his thanks publicly to all who have taken part in the cere- 
mony — from the minister to the coffin-bearers — as well as to those 
who bring flowers to decorate the coffin — and even, in some 
instances, down to the idle crowd of spectators who generally 
throng to such scenes, when they hear that the burial is likely to 
be a grand one. 

The first example, given below, is the advertisement of a widow, 
who, it will be seen, has a good eye to business, even through her 
tears : 

While I to all thos>e that to his last resting-place accompanied my hus- 
band, who on the 3rd of this month quitted this earth for a better ezistenoe, 
and particularly to the honored gentlemen of the shooting company who 
carried him to the grave, as well as to Mr. Superintendent YoUenhaupt for 
his consolatory words spoken at the.burial of the deceased — while I to these, 
in this way, my heartiest thanks out-speak, I pledge myself hereby at the 
same time that it is my intention the tayem bu-siness* of my sainted husband 
to carry on. And it is my friendly prayer to an honored public that the 
patronage and custom so liberally bestowed upon my blessed partner will 
also be continued in part to me. 
Xreuzburg, 7 October, 1862. 

Mabqabbtita Salzvann, 
Widow of the landlord of the " Golden Star." 

The next introduces a small puff for the medical gentleman 
who attended the deceased in his last moments ; — 

We cannot forbear our deep-felt thanks, not only to the Beverend Dpncon 
GDbert, for his comfort-rich words at the grave of our lost relative, but also 
to the other mourners for their real commiseration, to express. Further, 
Dr. Grebner, who so truly tended the departed one in hia sickness, may be 
recommended to all in sufTcring. 
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Finally, while we wish that €k)d erery other family from a life-hard blow 
mfty shield, we beg for the further consolation of sympathy. 
Eisenach, 26 January, 1863. 

The fiunily WUBT. 

The following expresses special delight, not only at the num- 
bers attending the funeral, but also returns thanks for the beauti- 
ful " flower-strewing'* (Blumen-spenden) for the decoration of the 
coffin: — 

To all those who our dear last-sleeping daughter Louisa to her earthly rest- 
ing place accompanied, we say our inmost thanks. The great commiseration 
which was shown to us in the number joining in the funeral procession, and 
in the beautiful flower-strewing for the decoration of her coffin ; and more- 
oyer, in the elevating graye-speech, has us, in our deep anguish, much com- 
fort afforded. 

Eisenach, August 6, 1862. 

Oabl Habtunq and Wifb. 

The rest are given as the ordinary announcements upon similar 
occasions. First, from a widower : — 

To all those dear friends who at the late heavy blow of &te (hart betrof- 
fenen Schicksale) which has befallen me, in the death of my imforgetable 
wife, stood by me comforting at my side, and who, by their accompaniment 
of the same upon her last earth-journey, have proved their Iotc and dero- 
tedness, my deepest-felt thanks. 

Chb. Schlotteshoss. 

(P.S. — The above inconsolable gentleman was re-married before we left the 
town — on the first anniversary of his **unforgetable" wife's death.) 

Next, from a father who had lost his two sons :— - 

For the hearty share-taking, which friends and reUtiyes during the ill- 
ness and the subsequent death of my now-to-the-land-of-peace-gone two 
beloyed sons ; for the solace-rich words tliat the reyerend clergymen uttered 
over the grave of the same ; and also to the gentlemen coffin-bearers, as well 
as for the condolence which is even now 'extended to me — ^my deepest-felt 
thanks. 

FsiEDBiOH Gebausb and Family. 

It is customary throughout Saxony, to pay more respect to the 
graves of the deceased than prevails with the people of our own 
country. Such grave decoration may savour somewhat of Catho- 
licism, still, to our mind, it is a sign of lingering affection wherever 
practised ; and we must confess we know no more touching sight 
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than some of the chOdreiis tombs in the cemeteries of Paris, 
where you see their little playthings treasured upon the headstone 
which marks the time of Uieir decease. 

In Thuringia it is usual to visit the grave always on the anni- 
yersaiy of the death, when, even the vexy poor manage to afford 
fid. for the purchase of a fresh garland to hang upon the cross, or 
strew upon the green mound of earth covering their lost relative ; 
and we never visited the *' God s-acre " (as the Germans finely 
call the burial-ground) of Eisenach without being moved by the 
sight of the different tints of these same garlands, telling one how 
long the departed friends had been treasured in the memories of 
the living. Moreover, when we lived at a house on the Schloss- 
berg (castle-hill, overlooking the cemetery), morning after morning 
we used to see a poor woman visit that part of the ground appro- 
priated to the interment of children, and there throw herself upon 
her knees, to breathe a prayer that she and her little one might 
meet once more in heaven. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SCHOOLS OF EISENACH. 

Let us now proceed to specify the number and kind of schools to 
be found in the capital of Thuringia at the present time. 

Such schools may be conveniently grouped into three classes — 
t. e. those appertaining to the State, to the city, or to private in- 
dividuals. These, however, require to be severally distinguished 
according as tliey are intended for young men, for boys, for girls, 
or for mere children. The young men's schools are — first, tlie 
forest-schoolt or rather college, at which the youth's to whose care 
the culture of the woods is afterwards to be entrusted, are in- 
structed in all the branches of science directly or indirectly con- 
nected with enlightened arboriculture, and of which institution a 
more detailed account is given hereafter; and, secondly, the 
Seminarists' Schule, as it is termed, or that designed for the com- 
pletion of the education of such youths as purpose to become the 
future schoolmasters in the towns and villages of the district; the 
special course of instruction at the latter institution being of three 
kinds, — (1.) Pcdaijogic, wherein the embryo teacher is impressed 
with a sense of the business, manner, and character of tlie school- 
master proper, as well as of his relations to the pupil, and the tie 
which should exist between the pupil and himself; (2.) Methodic, 
in which he is made acquainted with the different modes of in- 
struction, and the excellences or defects of each — such as the 
systems of Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and others; and (3.) Catechetic, 
or that in which he is instructed as to the best means of examin- 
ing pupils by the mode of question and answer as to their profi- 
ciency in the matters taught. 

Before entering either of these schools, the student has to pass 
a certain examination at some subordinate public academy, where 
the oourse of instruction is designed to prepare him for the due 
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understanding of those higher forms of learning \?hich are to lye 
brought under his cognizance at the more erudite institution. 
For the student at the forest-school, a certificate of qualification 
from either of the State- (grammar-) schools is considered to be 
sufficient ; for the pedagogic aspirant it is necessary that he should 
have a voucher as to having ** passed " through the several branches 
of study at the ** Sekundar Schub,'' or, literally, the school where 
the instruction is specially made secondary to that of the Semi- 
narists' institution. Nor are these the only examinations requi- 
site before either class of aspirants are thought competent to fol- 
low the vocation for which they are intended. For as the '^foresU 
practitioner " (so the student at the forest-school is styled) has to 
prove his fitness for the care and culture of the woods by submit- 
ting to another such inquiry previous to becoming even a '* forest- 
assistant," and to a third and more stringent catechizing ere he 
can rise to the dignity of a forester-proper ; so the would-be peda- 
gogue must, at the end of his schooling at the Seminarists* insti- 
tution, give proof of his qualification for the ofiice of a public in- 
structor by obtaining a pass from the examiners instituted for the 
purpose. But even then he is considered fit to practise only as 
an assistant teacher ; and, after two years' probation at this branch 
of the business, he has to go through a third examination in order 
to obtain his diploma, as it were, to entitle him to pursue the 
Tocation of a regular preceptor. 

The course of instruction at the forest-school costs but £1 10«. 
per annum, whilst that at the Seminarists' Institution is Jree, 
In this latter respect — in the care taken, as well as the facilities 
given, in order to obtain a class of preceptors at once naturally 
and educationally fitted for the task, by making the office open to 
any one who is disposed to qualify himself for the discharge of 
its duties, it must be confessed the Germans are far ahead of our 
own countrymen ; but it is in this scholastic element that the 
trueg enius of Germany lies. As to the matters taught at the 
several schools of the Thuringian capital, the students at the 
Seminarists* Institution ai*e instructed not only in the subjects 
specially requisite for their future calling, but have also lessons 
given to them upon the organ, violin, piano, and in thorough- 
bass ! The reason of this musical education being superadded to 
the other is because tho schoolmasters of the several villages 
throughout Germany, are likewise the Cantors, or directors of the 
music, at the vi^rious village-churches. Hence, by the union of 
the two offices, an extra good is attained, — the children at even 
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the smallest and most remote rural schools heing taught singing 
by one who is an educated musician. And thus a love of one of 
the most innocent, the most exquisite, and, at the same time, the 
most inexpensive of worldly pleasures, comes to be diffused syste- 
matically throughout the country; so that even those who are 
denied the means of participating in the more costly of human 
enjoyments have a resource of re&ied delight opened up to them 
to which our agricultural labourers, or the working population 
even of our cities, are utter strangers. 

The other schools for young men are those for apprentices. 
These, like the Seminarists' Institution, are, very wisely and mu- 
nificently, made free. They are of two kinds : the ''free working' 
man's-school" [frei Oewerke-schule) and the "free Sunday-school," 
which is for working men also. The former is held at the Gym- 
nasium thrice a- week ; on Monday and Friday afternoons from 
one to three, and from six to eight ; and on every Sunday from 
seven till nine in the morning, and from one till three in the 
afternoon. An examination has to be undergone before entering 
this institution, as a proof of the proficiency of the pupil, in writ- 
ing and the first rules of arithmetic (the ** four species *' as the 
Germans call them) ; after which the young workman is instructed 
in Mathematics, Geometry, Drawing, Perspective, and in design- 
ing plans, as well as in the principles of construction and projec- 
tion. Either to this, or to the free Sunday-school, every appren- 
tice was, up to the beginning of 1863, hound by law to go from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age; for he coidd not become a 
journeyman until he had obtained a good certificate from the 
teachers. But though the recent introduction of free trade has 
put an end to the compulsory part of the education, the free 
workman's- school still numbers as many as eighty pupils, to whom 
there are four teachers, receiving from J221 down to J27 10«. each 
per annum. 

At the Free Sunday-school, on the other hand, no such preli- 
minary examination of the pupils either was or is required ; and 
thither all such apprentices were wont to betake themselves as 
were either imprepared for the scrutiny, or disinclined to avail 
themselves of the higher education, at the other schools for arti- 
sans. At the Sunday-school, writing, reading, reckoning, and 
book-keeping, as well as religion, and natural philosophy, are 
taught from seven till nine every Sunday morning ; and tjiough 
no examination was formerly required of the pupil on his entry 
here, every apprentice was bound to pass an examination in such 
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matters, before leaving the school or before being entitled either 
to take rank or receive wages as a ^'journeyman." Since the aboli- 
tion of this law the free Sunday-school has declined rapidly ; for 
'whereas up to February in the present year there were as many as 
forty-five scholars in the second class alone, the number, since 
that date, has dwindled down to twelve ; whilst the decrease in 
the first and third classes has been in nearly the same proportion. 
In the words of one of the teachers to us, ** the masters and the 
apprentices mistake Oewerbe-freiheit (liberty in trading) with Lehr- 
freiheit (liberty in learning), so that master- tradesmen prefer, now 
that they are permitted to do so, to keep their apprentices in the 
shop working for them rather than to send them to the school to 
study for themselves" At the Sunday-school there are now only 
thirty-two scholars altogether, and to these there are three teach- 
ers, each in the receipt of 40 thalers (£6) per annum. 

For common labourers or unskilled workmen, there is no free 
school whatever ; nor are they in the habit of attending any scho- 
lastic institution, other than the city academies, and that only till 
they are fourteen years of age. 

Of the school for boys, on the other hand — ^rather than for 
young men — there are three different kinds in Eisenach: the 
State Schools, the City Schools, and private schools. 

The State Schools are almost equivalent to what we term Gram- 
mar Schools. Of these there are two, called respectively, the 
Gymnasium and the Eeal-gymnasium ; the one being more nomi- 
nalistic in its character, dealing with words and languages rather 
than things ; and the other principally realistic in its objects, 
attending more to the study of things than the words which stand 
for them. The Gymnasium proper is formed upon the basb of the 
old St. George's School, instituted by the Franciscan monks in 
the thirteendi century, and at which Martin Luther studied 
i?hile a currend-boy in Eisenach. At the begimiing of the last 
" year-hundred," however, the old monastic institution was formed 
into a Gymnasium, or '' Stminarium Theologicwn^^ and still 
further expanded by the late Grand-duke Earl Friedrich, whose 
name it now bears. The J2&a^Gynma8ium, on the contrary, is a 
comparatively-new institution, having been founded only as re- 
cently as 1848, in accordance with Uie growing impression that 
the old classical schools are hardly adapted to the scientific cha- 
racter of the age in which we live. It was, therefore, established 
with the view of teaching youths more science and less Latin and 

(i reek than they had previously been in the habit of learning. 

1 \ 
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At the Gymnasium proper the course of instruction consists of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, and French ; reckoning and or- 
namental writing ; mathematics, physics, natural history, and geo- 
graphy ; religion and biblical history ; besides ancient and modem 
history, elocution, and singing. 

At the i^eo^-Gymnosium, on the other hand, the education com- 
prises Latin, German, French, and English ; reckoning and or- 
namental writing ; mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
natural history, and geography ; religion ; history, ancient and 
modem ; as well as drawing, singing, and gymnastic exercises. 

Both of those schools bear a high reputation, and we find, on 
reference to the last year's report of the Beat-schule that no less 
tlian twenty -five per cent, of the scholars there are from distant 
places, some coming from France, and others from our own 
country ; and no wonder, since the cost of the education at this 
institution is but £'2 5«. per annum, while that at the Gymnasium 
proper ranges from £1 16s. to £2 8$. the year; both of them 
being what are called day-schools, and Uie scholars having to 
board and lodge at some house in the town. The average expense 
of such board and lodging, however, may be taken at 12 thalers 
the month, or 144 thalers (£21 128.) the year; so that a really 
good education may be obtained at either of these institutions for 
evon a less sum than is charged at the cheapest " do-the-boys- 
hall " in England. It should be borne in mind that, for the price 
above given, the board and lodging can hardly be expected to ap- 
proximate to the ordinary English character ; and to give our 
countrymen an idea of what the living is likely to consist of, at 
the price above-named, we will here append the dietary table given 
in the prospectus of Fraulein Moder s establishment, which is 
one of the principal boarding-schools for young ladies in Eisenach : 

" First Breakfast, at half-past 6 o'clock, consisting of coffee 
(probably without milk or sugar), or milk, and white bread (the^ 
latter without butter). 

Second Breakfast, at 9 o'clock. — One or two slices of black 
bread and butter, or of black bread and fruit. 

Dinner^ at half-past 12 o'clock; consisting of soup, vegetables, 
and either bouilli or roast meat. This is changed at regular in- 
tervals for "meal-eating" (Mehlspeisen) — such as light puddings, 
dumplings, or milk-soups — witli preserves — but without any meat 
or vegetables at such times. 

Afternoon Meal, at lialf-past 4. — ^Again black bread and butler, 
or black bread and fruit. 
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Supper, at 7 o'clock ; consisting of tea or soup, with black bread 
and butter, or light meat-eating (leiclUen FleischspeisenJ, 

At this school — which, we repeat, is the principal institution for 
joung ladies in the town, and where there are some ten or twelve 
English girls, the charge for education and boarding is QOO thalers 
(£30) per annum, with 10 thalers (£1 IQs) extra if the boarder 
remain at the school during the four weeks holidays at Midsummer. 
This, however, is the price for Germans ; whilst the tariff for the 
English is raised to 300 thalers (or £45), but whether in considera- 
tion of a more generous diet, we cannot say. We should add, 
however, in all fairness, that the institution was very favourably 
spoken of; and we know, from our own experience, that thi* 
mistress was as highly esteemed by her pupils as her system of 
education was praised by the Professors in the town. 

Judging by the number of scholars, the i2(?a^school appears to 
be the most popular institution of the two ; for as the original 
Gymnasium is said to have had, some twenty years ago, more 
than double its present number of scholars, it will be seen by tbe 
before-mentioned table that the new Gymnasium, though not yet 
fifteen years old, has now upwards of twenty-one per cent, more 
pupils than its more classical rival. But, though the number of 
scholars at the ancient institution have declined, the number of 
its proft.'ssors and teachers stiU remains the same as when there 
were twice as many boys to teach ; because, it is said, the cliarter 
of its foundation expressly enjoins the maintenance of such an 
educational staff; so that thus we have the monstrous anomaly 
of not less than 13 teachers at the one institution for the instruc- 
tion of only 108 scholars, and but 8 professors at the other for as 
many as 131 boys. 

Such are the State Schools of Eisenach ; those, on the other 
hand, belonging to the city are of three kinds, thougli all are 
incorporated in one and the same institution. (1.) The Selcnndar 
SchuJe, as it is called, or literally that which, as we have before 
explained, is intended to serve as a secondary establishment to 
the Seminarist Institution, or, in other words, to act as a prepara- 
tory school to it; (*2.) the first Citizens'-school ; and (3.) tlie 
second Citizens'-school. 

At the secondary school the course of instruction consists nf 
German grammar, composition and elocution; arithmetic and 
ornamental writing ; geometry, natural philosophy, and chemistry; 
natural history and geography ; religion and biblical hiatory ; 
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.ancient and modern history; besides singing, music (violin and 
piano), and draining, the cost for the whole being but six thalers 
(ISs.) per annum. The number of scholars at this institution was 
108 in the year 1862-63, of whom 60 were Seminar-aspiranten, 
or embryo schoolmasters; while the remaining 48 pupils were 
youths who were principally intended to act as clerks in some 
merchant's office, or as shopmen in some warehouse, and who 
consequently thought it advisable to protract their studies some- 
what beyond the ordinary routine of the citizens* schools. 

At the first, and even the second Citizens'-school, the education 
is very nearly the same as at the Sekundar Schvle, the difference 
consisting not so much in the subjects taught as in the advanced 
character of the studies in such subjects. In peither of these 
schools, however, are the pupils instructed in instrumental music; 
whilst in the second Gitizens'-school Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry are dispensed with. The main distinction, indeed, 
between the first and second Oitizens*-schools is merely one of 
price ; at the former institution, the charge being 9«. yearly, and 
at the latter only from 3». to 4«. Qd,; so that the scholars belong 
in the one case to the richer class of bui^hers, whereas in the 
other they are the sons of the poorer townspeople. Hence wo 
can readily understand why there should be only 280 boys in the 
first school, and as many as 350 in the second one. 

The teachers at these schools are of course far greater in number 
than those employed in the State schools, but they are, on the 
other hand, of a less distinguished character, being, for the most 
part, schoolmasters proper, who have received merely the education 
of ordinary Seminarists; whereas the preceptors at the gymnasium 
institutions are generally doctors-of-law, who have taken their de- 
gree at the University, and who, in some cases, as a mark of their 
superior attainments, have been allowed to prefix the more honour- 
able title of Professor to their names. 

Nevertheless, the English reader will be astonished to note how 
small a sum in Germany is thought not only a sufficient recom- 
pense for so many years' study, but a sufficient income to maintain 
even a Professor as a gentleman. The director at the Gymnasium 
receives £180, and the Professors, upon an average, only J675 
a-year; whilst at the Real- Gymnasium the director gets £168, 
and the other professors mostly £60 per annum. At the City 
schools, however, the teachers are paid, mostly, at the rate of 
£87 10«. every year (which is about the wages of an English 
dustman); whilst at the first and second Citizens '-school the 
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director, wbo has to superintend both institutions, as well as the 
secondaiy school, has a salary of £97 10«. annually, and the 
teachers are in the receipt of sums varying from £60 down even 
to £30 a-year. 

One would imagine that in a country where a tolerably sound 
education can be obtained for the small sum of 3«. to 4«. Qd. per 
annum, such things as " free schools " would hardly be required ; 
but such is the poverty of the poor in Eisenach, that even three- 
farthings a-week for the education of their children is found to be 
too large an outlay for the wretched working* people to bear ; so 
that as all are bound by law to send their boys and girls to school 
immediately they are six years old, the authorities, to enable the 
poorer classes to comply with the injunctions of the State in this 
respect, have been com{)elled to found a Free school, where the 
children of those who have not even a pfenning to spare beyond 
what is required for keeping body and soul together, may be edu- 
cated gratuitously. At Uiese free schools the course of instruction 
is the same as at the second Burghers* school, and there are alto- 
gether some '200 scholars (boys and girls included) attending them. 

The total number of scholars attending the several schools of 
Eisenach is upwards of QOOO ; but many of these are students at 
the forest-schools, and youths at the Seminarist Institution, as 
w«ll as apprentices studying at one or other of the working-men s 
school, and who are consequently above the ordained scholastic 
age — which is legally fixed at from six to fourteen years ; while 
the little children at the ** Kind^-gartrnxt'' on the other hand, are 
too young to come within it. If, then, we exclude all such from 
the calculation, as well as the boys and girls attending the drawing- 
school, we shall find that the gross number of children in Eisenach, 
between the ages of six and fourteen, is, as nearly as possible, 
1900, and then dividing this by the 200 poor boys and girls in 
the free schools, we arrive at the conclusion that between one- 
ninth and one-tenth of the population are so poor that they 
cannot even afford to spare three farthings a-week for their 
children 8 education. At this free school there is but one paid 
teacher, (who gets only £22 ]0$.) to the entire 200 scholars: for 
the elder of the seminarist-students have to give their services to 
it gratuitously — a plan by which a double good is effected ; the 
poor being thus educated at the cheapest possible rate, and the 
embiyo schoolmasters grounded in the practical rudiments of their 
profession. 

There still remains one other gratuitous scholastic institution 
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to be mentioned — an institution open, without cost, to girls as 
well as boys, t. e, the free Dramng-schooL This was founded, 
and is still maintained, by funds provided by the late Grand- 
duchess. None are bound by law to attend tliis school, neverthe- 
less many boys and girls are sent thither by their parents on the 
half-holidays, to take advantage of the benefits it so generously 
affords. The hours of attendance are from 10 to 12 in the fore- 
noon for boys, and from 1 to 3 in the afternoon for girls, on every 
Wednesday and Friday — the number of pupils being 35 boys and 
25 girls, or 60 altogether, between the ages of 9 and 16 years; 
and the Professor receiving a salary of 300 thalers (JK45) for his 
services. At this school the pupils are instructed in what is 
called "free-hand drawing." 

There now remains but one other kind of boys' school to be 
mentioned, and that is the private one maintained by the Jews, 
f >r the education of their children in their own religion as well as 
in the Hebrew language. 

This school, however, may be regarded more as a separate 
class for special instruction, appended to the City schools, than as 
a distinct academic establishment ; for the youths attending it go 
to the Burghers -school as well — where they receive the greater 
part of their education — and are merely taught by the Jewish 
preceptor such matters in tlieir over-time as none but one of their 
own persuasion could instruct them in. The boys at this school 
are all boarded and lodged in the house of the master ; for they 
are mostly the children of Israelites, who reside at some distance 
from the town, and who are anxious to secure for their sons the 
advantages of an education at the Eisenach seminaries, in con- 
junction with private instruction in their own creed. The charge 
here is 100 thalers (£15) the year, while the number of scholars 
is but nine ; so that one cannot help wondering not only what caa 
possibly be the profit got out of so small a sum, but how any one 
can manage to live upon the gains of merely nine big boys, whose 
keep alone one would imagine to cost more than the amount 
cliarged. The Jewish schoolmaster, however, has several per- 
quisites wherewith to eke out his income. He is also, strange to 
say, the Jewish butcher for the Israelites domiciled in the city, 
and receives a matter of ten groschens for every ox he slaughters, 
besides so many pounds of the meat gratis, as well as a groschen 
for every pair of fowls he has to decapitate. Moreover, he is the 
officiating minister at every circumcision, and has to be present, as 
assistant to the Rabbi, at every Jewish wedding occurring in any 
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of the towns or Tillages round about ; so that, what with the mar- 
riages aud the births — the circumcisions — the cutting off the heads 
cf cocks — and the slaughtering of bullocks, the poorly-paid Jei^ish 
preceptor is after all, a well-to-do man. Let us add, too, in all 
justice, that we never knew a worthier individual ; nor one with 
such a heart — with such a nose. 

Ihe girh' schools will require but a brief notice at our hand. 
The89 are mostly City schools, of which there are three in number. 
First comes the one absurdly styled ** The Higher Daughters* 
School'* (die hdhere Tdchterschule), the said "higher" young ladies 
being, for the most part, the children of pretentious publicans or 
chandlers-shop keepers, who consider the girls at the ordinary 
City schools too common for their daughters to associate with. 
At this school there are seventy pupils and nine teachers, the 
salary cf the director being £67 10s. and those of the teachers 
(the majority of whom are men) ;f41 6». per annum; whilst the 
cost of ;he instruction is but i^ 6s. a-year. For this sum the 
pupils are taught German, French, and English ; Arithmetic and 
Writing ; History and Geography ; Religion and Biblical History, 
as well as singing, music, and needlework. 

Secondly, there are the girls* classes at the first and second 
burgher-schools, at which the education costs the same as for the 
bays, viz. 9s, per annum in the first school, and from d«. to 4«. 6cl. 
a year in the second one. The course of instruction here is very 
Bearly the same as for the boys, with the exception that the les- 
sons in Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, and 
Chemistry, are dispensed with, and such feminine work as sewing, 
knitting, and embroidery, substituted for the more masculine ac- 
quirements. No instrumental music, however, is taught, but only 
singing ; for, as we have elsewhere said, it is quite as unusual to 
meet with a German lady who is able to play any instrument, as 
it is to know an educated gentleman who is not master of some 
two or three. 

The only other girls' school is the private establishment of 
Fraulein Mbder, Here the instruction consists of the German, 
French, and English languages, and Literature ; Arithmetic, and 
Writing; History and Geography; Religion and Biblical His- 
tory ; Drawing, Modelling, and Gymnastics ; besides nature- 
knowledge {Naturkunde) and the principles of health (Oesund' 
heitshhre) ; music and singing, however, being extra. At this 
establishment there are twenty and more young, ladies, the half 
of whom are English, and mostly from Manchester. There arc 
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DO regular teachers, with the exception of Fraulein Moder herself, 
in connection with the institution ; but the best of the Professors 
from the principal schools are in the habit of attending there, to 
give so many hours* lessons in the course of the week. The cost 
of the schooling, with board and lodging, is £80 a-jear to Germ&n 
ladies, and £40 a-jear to English ones ; with £1 10«. extra for 
those who stay at the school during the four weeks* holidi^ at 
Midsummer. 

Moreover, every young lady is expected to bring with h«r, on 
entering the establishment, the following stock of furniture, linen, 
and other articles : a chest of drawers ; a bedstead, bedding and 
bed-linen, complete, with a quilted counterpane and *' Stauhiecke** 
(a holland coverlet to protect the bed from dust in the daydme) ; 
12 hand-towels; 12 table-napkins; a case containing a knife, 
fork, and table-spoon ; 1 tumbler ; I cup with tea-spoon ; 1 um- 
brella ; and 2 black aprons with bibs. 

The only remaining scholastic institutions — if indeed so pre- 
tentious a title can seriously be applied to what are public nurse- 
ries rather than seminaries — are the Kinder-yartensy so common 
throughout Germany. Though the German title of these infant 
schools means literally children's gardens, there never is, so farts 
we know, any such pleasant place in connection with them ; and 
hardly even a playground such as is peculiar to English academies. 
For the only open space for the sports of the little things at thi 
Eisenach infant school was a narrow fore-court leading to the 
"Children's Protection Institution'* — as the Kinder^garten be- 
longing to the city is somewhat pompously styled. The " insti- 
tution'' itself, indeed, consists merely of a ground-floor containing 
one not- particularly-large room, a small sleeping-chamber where 
the younger children are put to sleep after their dinners, and a 
kitchen where the bread is made. In the larger room, which is 
about the size of a boardroom at a workhouse, some 150 children, 
of from four to six years of age, have to pass the entire day, when 
the weather does not admit of their games, their exercises, or 
their singing being carried on in the open air ; for they are 
brought hither at seven in the morning, and not taken home till 
the same hour in the evening. The charge for the superintendence 
of the little ones is positively e-normoiLS — in the literal sense of 
the word ; for assuredly it is contrary to all rule in England, that 
a child should be taken care of for 12 hours eveiy day, and have 
its dinner supplied to it, as well as bread morning and evening, 
at the cost of the twelfth of a farthing per week /—or rather more 
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than a penny per quarter. The dinner, however, consists of soup 
furnished by the public soup-kitchen, which is supported by 
** charitable donations," and the bread is obtained in a like elee- 
mosynary manner. At the City Institution there are two female 
teachers, who instruct the children in the first rudiments of 
reading, writing, and reckoning — the positive schooling being 
limited to one hour per diem, and the rest of the time devoted to 
either singing, or marching, or else in playing round-games, or 
knitting. Moreover, some of the children who are sent to the 
school without stockings are supplied with " hose*' that have been 
knitted by the elder scholars ; and usually in the course of each 
day some one or other of the patronesses of the institution visits 
the place to see that the young ones are properly tended. 

The other Khtder-garten, however, is a more expensive and 
genteel '* establishment," the charge here being as high as Qd. 
per week ; but for this sum the children are provided with toys 
also — the method of instruction and training being nearly the 
same. No dinner^ however, is supplied here, the young ones 
being taken home for their meals, and the hours of attendance 
being only from 9 to twelve, and from 2 till 4. The " Garten'* 
here consists of two small rooms on a first fioor, where are gene- 
rally to be found some 25 little boys and girls, either chanting 
infantine verses, or building houses out of tiny-wooden bricks ; or 
else arranging kaleidoscopic patterns out of bits of coloured paper, 
or making baskets out of perforated cardboard or of cofiee berries, 
cloves and rice ; and, indeed, doing a hundred and one odd things 
to keep them at once in order and out of mischief. 

The children attending at this more expensive establishment 
are mostly the boys and girls of such citizens as have either no 
servant, or else merely a maid-of-all-work, whose time is too 
much occupied to Attend to the younger branches of the family ; 
while at the poorer institution they are principally the children of 
working-people — either artisans or day laboiu^rs — whose wives 
are often out at work all day, and even when at home too busy 
washing or scrubbing to be able to give heed to their own offspring. 

The hours of attendance at these different schools are, for the 
public schools, from 7 till 11, and 1 till 4. At the City Schools, 
however, the hours in the afternoon are only fix)m 1 till 8 ; at 
Fraulein Moder's they are from 8 till 12 and 2 till 4, and at 
Fraulein Trabart's Kinder-Garten from 9 till 1 2 and 2 till 4. At 
the Forest School the attendance is from 7 till 9 and 10 till 12 in 
the morning, and 2 till 5 in the afternoon ; and at the Seminarist 
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Institution from 6 till 10, and 1 till 3. At the Jews' School, on 
the other band, the boys are taught Hebrew from 7 J till 8 J every 
morning, and religion and music from 1 till 3 in the afternoon 
thrice a- week. At the Kinder-Bevoahr AmtaH (the Children s 
Protection Institution) the little things are kept all day, from 
7tiU7. 

The Holidays consist of two half-holidays (Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon) every week, and generally of four weeks at 
Uidsummer, one week at Christmas, and the same at Easter, 
WTiitsuutide, and Michaelmas. At the Forest School there are 
two vacations of a month each ; the one from April to May, the 
other from September to November. At the Kinder-Garten for 
the poor people, on the other hand, there are no holidays what- 
ever. 

The Rewards consist sometimes of books presented to the more 
deserving pupils. At the State Schools, however, no prizes are 
given. Corporeal punishment, on the other hand, is inflicted 
only in cases of wanton absence from school, the usual penalties 
for bad conduct being either the imposition of some task or con- 
finement in the ** Career y^^ as it is called, for a certain number of 
hours or days, according to the offence. At the Seminarists' In- 
stitution expulsion is occasionally resorted to. 

Examinations. — There are seldom any " examens " to be made 
on entering the schools, the rule being generally for the new 
scholar to come provided with a certificate from some preparatory 
establishment. On leaving, however, such examinations are often 
required. At the Forest School, for instance, it is essential that 
the Forst-practikant should '* pass " a three-day examen in mathe- 
matics and natural philosiphy before he can become a forest- 
helper. So, too, at the Seminarist Institution. A State exami- 
nation must be made before the Seminar-aspirant can occupy the 
post of assistant-teacher. At the State Schools, again, it is 
necessary for the scholar to pass an examination in certain cases ; 
for without having done this at the Gymnasium or Real-Gymna- 
sium he would not be received at the University or the Forest 
School, or allowed to fill any Government situation. 

There are altogether Q347 scholars distributed throughout the 
schools of Eisenach, and 80 teachers and professors, which is at 
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the Tate of just upon one schoolmaster to every thirty boys. Now, 
the population of Eisenach is about 13,000 — so, dividing the one 
by the other, we find that the gross number of scholars to the 
people, is in the ratio of 1 to every 6*6, or 18 per cent, of the 
entire inhabitants — which is assuredly a very high rate of educa- 
tion. Throughout the entire Grand-duchy of Saxe- Weimar the 
proportion of scholars to people is 1 to every 7*5 of the population, 
or only about 1 8 per cent. ; whereas in England the rate given 
by Mr. Horace Mann in the Census of 1851 (we have no other 
returns at hand) is 1 day scholar to every 8*36 of our folk, which 
is not quite 12 per ceut. While, therefore, only 13 per cent of 
our people are at school, as many as 13 per cent, of the Saxe- 
Weimar folk are being educated, and not less than 18 per cent, 
of the inhabitants of Eisenach. 

But, despite all this education, we are satisfied that an English 
mechanic, who can just manage to read his Sunday newspaper, is 
a more handy, a more inventive, and a more worldly-wise man 
than the most learned German professor we ever encountered in 
the Thuringian capital. In Germany every child must be at school 
from six to fourteen years of age. This is part of the law of the 
country, and the father who neglects to comply with it, as soon 
as his son or daughter has entered his or her seventh year, is im- 
mediately summoned before the Vontand (the committee) of the 
city schools, and examined as to the reason of his child's absence. 
If the excuse be sickness or weakness on the part of the little 
one, permission, maybe, is given for it to remain at home forhalf- 
a-year longer ; for the law is not very stringently enforced up to 
that age. Then, however, a doctor's certificate must be produced, 
and if that cannot be done, the parent who still neglects to comply 
with the injunction is imprisoned, at first for four days, and for 
the second offence from a fortnight to a month ; after which the 
dereliction is ti'eated as a criminal offence, and the man tried and 
punished accordingly. If it be the desire of the parent to have 
his son or daughter educated at home, then a certificate must be 
produced from some teacher who has passed his examination, in 
order to show that the child is being privately educated by a duly- 
qualified person. If, on the other hand, the father dissent from 
the established religion of the country, and is unwilling to have 
his children educated in doctrines which he believes to be either 
false or foolish, then the religious part of the education can be 
dispensed with. 

We made some inquiries as to whether parents were ever found 
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to violate such laws ; and we were credibly informed that there 
never was known a case of a father persistently refusing to have 
his child educated. In the free school, however, if often happens 
that the children are sent out to beg for two or three days to- 
gether by their parents, and thus kept away from school for a 
certain time. Such offences are generally punished with the 
imprisonment of the father or mother (if she be a widow) of longer 
or shorter duration, as the case may be. Sometimes, too, boys 
stop away from school, of their own accord, for several days to- 
gether, unknown to their parents. For such misconduct they 
are beaten by the school -servant with a stick, this being the only 
offence for which corporal punishment is inflicted ; and for the 
second offence they are locked up in the ** Career ^^ or prison-cell, 
and kept there from two to four dajrs, upon merely bread and 
water. The legal age for leaving school is stated at fourteen 
years ; if, however, the pupil be so little advanced in his studies, 
either from inordinate indolence or stupidity, then the masters of 
the school have power to force him to continue there until his 
sixteenth year. 

If, however, such be the Iclxd throughout Germany — that ewry 
child must be at school between the age of six and fourteen years 
-—how comes it, the cunning reader will ask, that there can be a 
greater proportion of children in the course of education in one 
part of the country than in another — as, for instance, in Eisenach, 
where the ratio is as high as 18 per cent., whilst that for all Saxe- 
Weimar is but a little more than 1 3 per cent. ? The explanation 
is, that either there are more children receiving private instruc- 
tion at home, or else that the children themselves are more 
numerous in comparison with the rest of the population — a num- 
ber of strangers being sent thither to be educated. Hence we 
see that, though the educational returns for England and Wales 
show that there is barely 1 2 per cent, of the population at school 
in our country, we are, nevertheless, in no position to judge accu- 
rately as to whether education is less general in England than in 
Saxe- Weimar — until we know whether the ratio of the young to 
the adult population is the same in both countries, and whetiier 
private tuition is carried on to the same extent in both. From 
our own experience, we should say that governesses and tutors 
are in England far more general than in Germany ; for we heard 
only of one family having such additions to their household in 
Eisenach, whereas with us the daughters even of professional men 
are mostly thus educated. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE MODEUN CURREND SCHOOLS IN EISENACH. 

One of the most pleasant associations (as well as one of the most 
interesting, on account of its forming so marked an epoch in the 
history of Martin Luther's early life) connected with the town of 
Eisenach, is the Currend School, which still exists there, and 
whose scholars to this day chant their hymns in the streets every 
Sabbath morning ; while the smaller Currend boys, in their long 
cloaks, and the big old-fashioned hats which make them look like 
little old men, still rattle their tin padlocked money-boxes, and 
intone their cry of *'Coo-o-or-end!" in the halls of the different 
houses of the town, in the hope of obtaining a farthing or two in 
return for the chorals they have sung in the streets before day- 
light 

Indeed, if the ugly, dirty Thuringian capital could be stripped 
of its Lutheran associations — if little Martin had never begged 
his bread in its narrow tumble-down streets — ^if Dame Ursula had 
never taken the starveling boy to live with her in the very house 
that is still to be found in a bye-comer of the '* Wednesday's 
market-place,"— or, if in after-life, when Luther had fought die 
battle of Protestantism almost to the point of death before the 
world's prelates and magnates at Worms, he had never been 
secreted as "Junker Georg" in the little room of the "Rittere- 
haus '* at the Castle of the Wartburg (as if the Thuringian capital 
had been destined to be the place that should give shelter to the 
great Liberator of mankind twice at the most eventful periods of 
his life) ; if there were no such associations as these in connection 
with the dingy, old, and now-utterly-inhospitable city, the place 
would be as forsaken as a German bath in the winter-time; for 
the avaricious townsfolk have lapsed into little better than a horde 
of plundering Arabs, who, though they may give salt and bread 
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to the stranger, think it by no means necessary to abstain from 
robbing him at the very first opportunity. 

By &r the most delightful recollection we have in connection 
with the city, is that of being waked up before daylight on the 
day alter our arrival there, and hearing these same Currend boys 
chanting outside our hotel, one of their Sabbath carols in the 
darkness. We had come expressly to the town to make ourselves 
acquainted with the several places upon which Martin Luther had 
conferred a glory. We had arrived too late in the evening, and 
too tired, to be able to find out overnight the *' Cotta-house '* as it 
is called to this day. We had only seen the Castle of the Wart- 
burg in the dusk of the sunset, capping the steep conical mountain 
on one side of the city ; and we had gone to bed dreaming of the 
long-reverenced objects that were to be revealed to our eyes on 
the morrow. We had forgotten all w« had read of the Currend 
scholars and their songs in the streets at early dawn, and we were 
aroused, before daylight, by a sound of a choral in the air that 
stirred us more deeply than any music we had ever listened to. 

Music at all times, when the mind is at rest, has somewhat of 
a celestial character connected with it, to those who vdll allow 
themselves to be absorbed by the measure — especially if the tune . 
be of a plaintive or sacred character ; for the soul is entranced, as 
it were, by such strains, and transported far away beyond earthly 
things and worldly cares. Music on the water, when the air is 
still, and the shades of night begin to draw the curtains of heaven 
round about the earth, has always charms of the most exquisite 
kind to any thoughtful or emotional nature; but music in the 
dead of the night, when the hubbub of trade and commerce and 
the strife of man s greed, have ceased for a while ; when the 
streets are quiet as a ruin ; when all are wrapped in slumber, and 
as still as death for the time being, and when every house is as 
silent and dark as a tomb ; when the stars are twinkling through 
the grey firmament, as though they were so many angel-eyes 
watching over us — music, and more particularly sacred music, 
heard while the mind is half asleep and half awake, has some- 
thing almost supernatural and seraphic in its character ; so that 
when this same Currend choral sounded for the first time in our 
ears, we had to rub our eyes before we could assure ourselves we 
were not listening to the chanting of some angelic choir as we lay 
dozing in our bed. And when we had made out to ourselves that 
the chanting must be that of the very "Currend boys" whom we 
had come so many miles to listen to ; and remembered too that 
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they were reminding us, as of old, that the Sahhath idav bad 
arrived, we blessed the little fellows for turning our thoughts in 
so sweet and graceful a manner from earth and its daily troubles 
to Heaven and its eternal peace. 

There are at the present time some sLxty of these currend boys 
connected with what is called the ** Second Burgers* School " of 
Eisenach. Thirty of these are from fifteen to twenty years old, 
while the ages of the remainder vary between fourteen and ten, 
and even less. The currend scholars form part of the church 
choirs, and are educated in singing so as to be able to tako part 
in the services at the two principal churches in the town. One 
half of the boys — fifteen of the younger and fifteen of the elder 
boys — sing hymns and chorals every other Sunday (though for- 
merly it was customary for the youths to do so twice and even 
thrice in each week) between the hours of five and six in the 
morning — winter and summer, snow or wind ; heavy rain alone 
staying them — in front of the principal houses, and in some cases 
along the streets of the town. One moiety of the older and 
younger boys, with the currend director at their head, sing in 
one half of the town one Sunday, and the other half on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. These lads arc chosen for the office, as well as 
for forming part of the choir of St. George's and St. Nicolai 
Churches — and are selected from the scholars of the different 
academic institutions in Eisenach on account of their melodious 
voices, and taught singing for two or three years before they are 
allowed to join the church choir. 

The houses outside which the currend boys chant, are said to 
be generally the same as they were in Martin Luther's time. 
They consist chiefly of the larger dwellings in which the wealthier 
burghers of old resided — and in which many a "Rath" or town- 
councillor lives to the present day — as well as the majority of the 
bakers' shops distributed throughout the city. The boys come 
provided with the scores of the different pirts of the hymn they 
are to sing in the streets on that morning ; and, as soon as it 
grows light, they make use of these as guides to the geuen^l 
harmony — the lads, as they halt in front of the appointed houses, 
and prepare for the next chant, grouping themselves about the 
director who first strikes the key-note with the tuning fork he 
holds in his hand, and who then proceeds to regulate the time 
and modulation of the choral. 

As soon as divine service is over, the younger portion of the 
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singers assemble in the Wednesday's marke^place under the 
"Burgers'" school with their "currends," or little tin money- 
boxes in their hand. These "currends/* from which the insti- 
tution derives its distinctive name, consist of small circular boxes 
made of tin, about the size of a child's mug, with a slit at top, a 

dock in front, and a handle at the back. They are painted 
m, and are still of the same form as they were in the time of 
Martin Luther, whose currend-box may be seen preserved to this 
day in the Luther chamber at the Wartburg. 

When the whole of the little fellows deputed to collect the 
donations for the day have come together, they file off in couples, 
each pair of boys proceeding to solicit alms in the different streets 
of the quarter in which they have collectively chanted in the morn- 
ing. It is customary for the citizens at whose houses the boys 
sing regularly to pay 10 groschens (or Is,) every quarter of a year 
towards the support of the institution ; so that the youngsters beg 
only at the dwellings or shops of the non-subscribers throughout 
the locality which forms part of their beat. Upon reaching the 
houses, the little lads open the doors or enter the open shops, and 
then,' with their money-box held forth in their hand, they ciy' 
aloud, as we have before described, with a peculiar drone, and 
with a prolonged emphasis on the first syllable of the word 
" CoO'O-or-end I " while they jingle the coins in their little tin 
boxes to remind the people of the object of their visit Their 
usual reward is more or less pfennings (twelve of which go to an 
English penny) according to the amount of liberality or small 
change belonging to the donor at the time. It should be added, 
however, that it is the common custom with the chandler's-shop- 
keepers and beer-sellers of the town to keep all the suspicious 
smdl coins of other duchies, which they find a difficulty in 
getting others to receive, expressly to give to the currend- 
Bcholars; for they will be glad, the dealers know, to take money 
which every other person rejects with scorn. 

The sums thus collected are handed over to the safe custody 
of the director of the Burger-school, and divided, together with 
the subscriptions received, among the currend-boys every quarter 
of a year. The money serves to find them in clothes or such 
other articles as they may require ; the only drawback being that 
those boys who have failed to assemble at the appointed time and 
place, when it was tlieir turn to take part in the Sunday morning 
chant, have to forfeit one groschen for each day they were absent 
out of ihe money coming to them at the quarters end. 
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*' The origin and foundation of these currencUschools," says 
Herr Johann Storch, in his " History of Eisenach," "is unknown.'* 
Dr. Crolj, in his ** Life of Luther," explains the meaning of the 
title as follows : — ** The word atrrend" he says, ** is derived from 
the Latin airrere, to run, and with the addition of schiUer (scholars) 
is applied to a company of boys attached, in Luther s early days, 
to almost all large German towns, who walked, or ran, throu^' 
the streets, singing hymns.'' 

But this is the very dotage of classical learning, for on refe- 
rence to Adelung's WdrUrbuch, we find the term thus defined : — 
** 1. In some parts of the country the sending round certain 
church matters which have to pass between the custos and school- 
masters of one village and another ; also the leaden case or box 
in which the same church property is kept. 2. In a collective 
sense, it means poor scholars who sing for alms in the streets, 
and also the entire institution for such poor scholars." To go 
into the currende, we are told, signifies to become one of such 
scholars, and therefore a currendaner, or currend scholar, is one 
who goes to such an institution. (Vol. i. p. 106:2.) 

Hence it is manifest that the term currend was applied to such 
schools, not because the scholars " walked or ran *' through the 
streets (as Dr. Croly absurdly supposes), but because the word 
was borrowed from the Latin currendum, and originally signified 
something to be carried round or circulated — like the poor-box. 
by the sacristans among the parishioners ; whilst it afterwards 
came to stand for, instead of the poor-box itself, the alms that 
were gathered in such a manner ; and lastly for the schools which 
were mainly supported by donations collected in such currend- 
boxes. 

Consequently, the Currend-schuU was originally nothing more 
than a particular kind of charity-school, where the choir-boys 
were taught choral music and allowed to sing outside the burgh- 
ers' houses on certain days ; after which they were sent round at 
certain periods of the week >vith such currend-boxes in their 
hands, to collect from house to house funds for their maintenance 
— as, we have shown, is the practice in Eisenach to the present 
day. 

These institutions, doubtlessly, were somewhat equivalent to 
our own charity-schools ; for it is known the currend-scholars of 
old were accustomed to sing in the church-service, the same as 
charity children with us. There was, however, this simple dif* 
ference between the two institutions ; the currendaners themselves 

Id 
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had to collect the alms by which they were suppoiled, whereas, 
with our charity boys, the collectioii is made for them. More- 
over, at many of our ancient monastic schools and colleges there 
is generally some institution in connection with them for main- 
taining certain poor scholars — such as the " Bishop's boys ** at 
Westminster, and the '' Sizars " at Cambridge. 

Probably the institution of tlie currend-schools in Germany 
arose from the fact that a number of boys were required to sing 
in the services at the cathedrals of the larger towns, and that 
owing to the beauty of many of their voices, they were encouraged 
by the wealthier towu's-folk to chant hymns outside their houses 
at certain times and seasons, by the distribution of a small dole 
to them ; and thus a practice which was perhaps voluntary and 
only occasional at the outset, came, in the days of the Mendicant 
Friars, when alms seeking was considered to be a part of religion, 
to shape itself into the half-begging and half-self-supporting insti- 
tutions, that the German ** currend-schools ** remain to this day. 
It has been suggested by others, that the practice of alms-gather- 
ing, permitted, or rather enjoined, at such schools originated with 
the begging friars who wandered from shrine to shrine, living 
upon what they collected at the houses of the rich by the way : 
or that it was connected with the ancient institution of the "Bac- 
chantes," whose custom it was to sing their dithvrambs for alms 
at people^s doors. But it certainly appears less far-fetched to 
refer the origin of these same schools to the requirements of the 
Romish Church, and assume that they sprang out of the educa- 
tion which was given by the Mendicant Friars in exchange for 
the services of the boy-singers at mass, and with which the prac- 
tice of singing m the streets for dole came afterwards to be regu- 
larlv associated. 

After the Reformation, the currend-scholars became the Lutherau 
choir-singers, and were admitted to the Chapel Royal ; and though 
it would seem that the original custom was for them to sing twice, 
or even thrice, in the week in the streets, their chanting has now 
come to be limited merely to the Sunday mornings — though the 
periods of collection continue to be bi-weekly, as in the days of 
old. 

In the olden time it was usual for each of the currend-boys to 
be provided with a mantle similar in shape to the Catholic " O^or- 
rock,'' but of a thick material ; for we find in the historical account 
of Eisenach the choir singers were formerly, one and all, clad in 
a blue cloth cloak (samvUlich mit einem blauen Tuch-mantel bek- 
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lcitta\. These mauttes, however, nere discarded for man; years, 
and it was not until the boys were supplied with cloaks, through 
the libenility of one of the principal manufacturers of the towu 
of Eisenach, that the " currend scholars," made their appearance 
ID the streets in their ancient garb— though the modem mantles 
are of a hideous uudertaker-like cut and colour rather than the 
ordflined blue tint. 

The hats, worn at the same time hy the boys, are of the most 
ludicrously-anlique character ; for it is the custom in the si'hool 




for these articles of attire to descend almost from geiieratioD to 
•generation, the new scLolars purchasii^ them for a few pence 
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from the old ones, as the elder boys leaTe to become schoolmasters 
and cantors (church-music directors) in some small village. The 
consequence is, one sees little boys of eight or ten years of age 
wearing hats that are big enough for their grandfathers, and 
which, from the antiquated, funnel-like shape of the article, would 
appear to have been first worn by some village buck towards the 
end of the last century. Indeed, though the Eisenach hats, 
which, as we have before said, the citizens delight to appear in 
only on Sundays, and funerals, are of the most old-fashioned 
character, still, odd and droll as tliey appear in the present day, 
those of the currend boys immeasurably surpass them in the cari- 
cature-like character, which such antiquated articles give to the 
very young. 

The annexed illustration is a faithful picture of one of the little 
choir-boys as he appears in his old-fashioned man's hat and long 
black cloak, and with his little tin money-box stretched out as he 
cries his *' coo-o-or-end ! " for alms at the door of the citizens. 
The picture is the more interesting from the fact that Martin 
Luther himself tells us that he was in the habit of doing the 
same in the streets of Eisenach, though, perhaps, in a more pic- 
turesque costume than the ugly funeral garb of the present day. 
*' Let no one," he said, when he had become a great man, '* speak 
contemptuously, in my presence of the poor fellows who go sing- 
ing through the streets and begging firom door to door a little 
bread for the love of God " ( Partem propter Deum, — such having 
been the cry of the Mendicant Fhars as they stood, with their 
sack at their back, at the threshold of the houses in Luther's 
time). ** It is said," he adds, ** and it is true, that the Pope him- 
self has been a poor mendicant singing-scholar, and you know the 
Psalm says 'princes and kings have sung.* I myself, too, was 
such a screaming beggar-boy* I was once one of those poor men- 
dicant lads seeking my bread at people's houses, particularly at 
Eisenach — my own dear Eisenach ! " 

For though the Great Reformer was left to starve, when a boy, 
despite liis piteous cry of ** bread for the love of God," for many 
a long week in the hard-hearted Thuringian capital, he never in 
after life could do other than speak of the wretched town than as 
his ''own beloved Eisenach," because he remembered how the 
good Dame Ursula Cotta had nursed and fed him as a child, when 
all others had turned their back upon his sufiferings ; and how 
Frederick the Wise had sheltered him at the Wartburg when 
the malevolent Papists were seeking to bum him at the stake. 
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No wonder, then, that to so warm-hearted and loving a creature 
as Martin ever was, the recollection of these two acts of kindness 
should have made Eisenach one of the greenest spots in memory's 
waste. 

In order to understand hotter the character of this ancient 
Currend Institution in Eisenach, we obtained permission from 
Herr Schmidt, the rector of the Second Burgers* School (to whom 
indeed we are indebted for the greater part of the information 
before given), to accompany the boys on their early morning 
rounds through the city ; and he was polite enough to give in- 
structions that one of the Currend scholars should come and call 
us at our hotel immediately the singers were assembled in the 
market-place ; for as the boys meet as early as five, some such 
precaution was necessary with a person fresh from the British 
metropolis. 

The morning on which the lad came to us was a bleak and 
dark autumnal one, and as we emerged from the bright breakfast- 
room of the hotel, kept ready for the travellers by the early trains, 
the street outside looked black as a cavern. Every one of the 
oil-lamps dangling in the middle of the streets had long since 
died out, not a star shone overhead, and the inky clouds hung so 
low that the tirmament looked like a dome of lead. As we entered 
the open square of the Wednesday's market-place, the old tower 
of the Bath-haus, and the modem cupola on the palace roof, stood 
out in grim colourless dusk against the sombre sky. Not a soul 
was abroad, and only here and there a window shone, like a patch 
of gold, amid the black fronts of the houses, with the light of the 
early risers within. These were mostly at the bakers' shops ; or 
else, where the light was more like a phosphorescence behind the 
panes, we could tell it proceeded from tlie almost exhausted night- 
lamp of some young mother^s, or sick person's, chamber. 

We walked on for some short distance in the drizzling rain 
(for the clouds were just beginning to sprinkle the streets with a 
slight shower of early November sleet) without meeting a soul, 
till we came to the sentries, wrapped in their great coats, pacing 
in front of the palace, as they stamped their feet on the stones ; 
and, with the brass on their leathern helmets, glittering dimly in 
the light of the expiring oil-lamps in front of the palace-gates. 
Here, the Currend boy who acted as our guide inquired whether 
the choir had sung in the market-place. '* Ja wohl,'* was the 
answer ; and accordingly we proceeded down the Carh Strasse. 
Here the way was darker than ever, and so still that we met no 
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one but a stray railway-giiard, in bis fur cap and long gaberdiue- 
like coat, loolung like some Jew in tbe olden time ; or else an 
early traveller hurrying along with his throat swathed in comfort- 
ers and with his carpet-bag in his hand. Not a sound was to be 
heard but the dripping of the eaves, or the splashing of the water- 
thread from the huge dragon-shaped gurgoils projecting from the 
roofs far into the roadway. 

As we neared the open Nicolai Platz, at the other end of the 
thoroughfare, our son, who accompanied us, said suddenly, 
**Hark! I hear them now;" and then as we stood still for a 
minute, we could catch something like the drone of an organ in 
the distance. Then hastening on again, the sounds grew gradually 
louder and louder, till as we turned the comer of the Saturday's 
market-place the choral burst upon us with exquisite distinctness 
and solemnity, in the utter stillness and darkness of all around 
us. Here some two or three casements were illuminated with the 
lights of the neighbouring hotel, while the shops of the early 
chaudler's-storekeepers, were already opening for the sale of 
schnapps to the few passers-by. The long square tower of the 
Nicolai gate, and the tall octagonal turret, with its sharp spire, of 
the church hard by, had a half spectral look as they stood out 
against the grey eastern sky, The black group of Currend boys 
could hardly be made out across the open Platz, but their voices 
woke up the place with the choicest and gravest beauty, echoing 
and re-echoing against the many queer angles of the houses, and 
reverberating in the archways and ample fore-courts, till the sound 
of the hymn had hardly a human character about it ; for, as we 
trod the desolate square, the chant came rolling along towards us 
in fine rich waves of sacred harmony, so that it wanted but little 
imagination to believe that the unseen singers, in the darkness, 
were some angelic choir hovering overhead. 

On approaching the youths, we could only distinguish that 
some were grown young men, and others mere children (it was 
still too dark to make out their features), and that almost all had 
thick comforters rolled about their neck, while many had grey 
plaid shawls wrapped tightly round their shoulders — for at that 
time the black cloaks which the lads now wear had not been dis- 
tributed to them. When the chant in the Nicolai Platz was 
finished, we accompanied the Currend boys to the little " fore- 
town," as it is called, outside the gate. Here they startled. the 
stillness of the early mom with another such hymn, which was 
sung in front of a Utile baker s shop there, while the baker him- 
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self, in his long white apron, came and stood at the door, and 
taking the white cap from his head, listened uncovered while the 
sabbath choral resounded through the air 

Hence the group of choir-singers hurried off to the neighbouring 
Dyers' Quarter, and there they sang beside the bridge that spans 
the little stream, which in the daytime is blue as blue ink, with 
the tints of the cloth and yam continually being washed in it. 
Next we Sallowed them to the Goldsmiths' Street, where another 
Sunday morning carol was given outside the houses, which, in 
the light of the coming day, we could now tell, by the large orna- 
mented gateways to them, were such as had been inhabited by 
the foremost citizens in the olden time. As the boys walked 
along this street too, they kept singing by the way, pausing now 
to chant a verse at the door of this dwelling, and another at that. 

Thus we came back to the Wednesday's market-place once 
more ; and here another and another matin-hymn was chanted, 
first in front of the town-hall {Rath-haus), then over against the 
palace, and lastly outside the " Half-moon Hotel," where we were 
staying. 

Thence the little band of shivering boy-singers hastened back, 
across the market-place, to a bye-comer of the open square, behind 
the St. George's Church, which is now known by the name of the 
Luthei'^s Platz ; and here in front of a large house, with a gateway 
carved with caryatides on either side of tlie arch, and a lofty pyra- 
midal roof, they sang Martin Luther's own noble hymn : — 

*' Our Qod's a mighty citadel, 

A trusty shield and weapon. 
He'll guard \u safe from every ill 

That to mortal man can happen." 

Now this house, with the caryatides beside the gateway, we 
happened to know was the *' Cotta-house" as it is called, and the 
very same dwelling in front of which Martin Luther himself — 
when he was but the same age as some of the younger of those 
Currend boys standing at our elbow — had sung his Sunday matin- 
song to Dame Ursula. It was under that same quaint pyramidal 
roof, indeed, that the good merchant's wife, when she had been 
stricken with the sweetness of the little fellow's voice, and touched 
by the story of his sufferings in Eisenach, had given him shelter 
in the little room which we had seen but a day before overlooking 
the Butchera' street at the comer. So when we heard these 
young Currend boys making the Platz ring with the very hymn 
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that Martin Luther himself had lived to write in after-years, 
when he had become the great Reformer of his country, we never 
felt words or music touch our soul so deeply. The years seemed 
to roll back, and the history of one pf the most pregnaut accidents 
in connection with the life of a youth who was a mere beggar-boy 
at the time, appeared to be so vividly re-enacted to us, mat we 
could almost fancy one of the youngsters ./at our side iras little 
Martin himself warbling in the darkness ; and that w^ could see 
in the dusk, the good dame smiling in charity from ab^e as she 
was carried away, like ourselves, by the sacred beauty n the song, 
as well as touched by the sad lot of those poor little fellows who 
were singing there in the darkness and the stinging chilliness of 
the early winter s morning. With the tears in our eyes we drew 
our young son to us, and bade him remember that morning and 
that place as long as he lived ; and to let it ever be an abiding 
token to him, that high faith and high courage cac master every 
difficulty and every danger in the world. 

From the Luther's Platz the group of boy-singers turned off to 
the Smelters' lane, and thus they reached the long straggling 
thoroughfare that leads to the ancient '* Women's gate " (Frauen 
ThorJ formerly standing at the end of this quarter. Here they 
chanted again, in front of several old mansions, with huge portals 
and many windows; while some of these houses had quaint Latin 
iupcriptions over their doorway, such as " Sit Pax intrantibus, 

SALUS EX EUNDIBUS.*' 

It was now growing light, and one could see the old Wasck' 
fraus, as they were fetching water from the street-fountains in 
the long conical wooden pails strapped to their back, pause to 
rest their heavy load upon one of the stones placed for the pur- 
pose at the side of the streets, and wait with their head bent in 
reverence while the singing hoys drew themselves up in a semi- 
circle around the director, and carolled forth another matin hymn, 
from the scores they were now able to read, as they held them in 
their hand. Here, too, the chant was repeated, in front of many 
a baker s shop as before ; whilst at other houses, where the chil- 
dren had been newly taken from their bed, and placed half-dressed 
at the window to listen to the pretty Sunday-morning song, the 
little things with their long flaxen hair hanging all about their 
eyes, as iif they were so many Skye-terriers, would clap their 
hands and crow as they listened to the voices in the twilight. 
Those, too, who were up and about in the streets took off their 
caps to the singers as they went by. 
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Bv this time it was light enough to make out the character of 
tlie choir-boys, whom we had before known only as a vague in- 
distinct group. They had all somewhat of a well-to-do air about 
them, and certainly in no way approximated to the character of 
the poor beggar-boys who were wont to cry at the house-doors, 
" Bread ! for the love of God," in the early days of Martin Luther. 
Some of them, it is true, reminded one strongly of the itinerant 
German-boy band-players seen in the streets of London; and 
being clad in thin tweed coats, that were buttoned tight up to 
the collar, had a wretched, pinched, frost-bitten air with them. 
Some were fresh-coloured, with dark eyes and locks, while many 
were by no means bad-looking, or coarse-featured lads. Not a 
few, however, had the true string-like German hair, cut " club- 
fashion," and tucked behind their big red ears, together with the 
same washed-out complexion and white eyebrows and eyelashes 
which are distinctive of the Teutonic race. All had good strong 
shoes to their feet, and not one, even of the younger boys, looked 
in any way poverty-stricken. 

At some distance up the street last-mentioned, the matin- 
chanting came to an end, and the boys parted to go home to 
breakfast. As they proceeded in different knots towards their 
houses, we walked in their wake, watching the kind of dwellings 
into which they disappeared, one after another, now that their 
morning s work was over. Their homes were mostly at the small 
chandlers*-shops, while some shot into the large portals belonging 
to the old burgers' houses, where every floor is now let out to tlie 
better class of citizens ; so that, as far as we could judge by such 
signs, the Currend boys of the present day have but little of the 
character of the mendicant choir singers of old. 

A short while after accompanying the Currend singers on their 
rounds, we visited the house of the mother of one of the poorer 
and younger lads, who had been recommended to us by the Rector 
of the school. The family lived in a small cot outside the old 
George's gate, which formerly constituted one of the principal 
entrances to the town. The bricks in the passage from the door 
were all loose, and the light was shining through the cracks in 
the dork rickety staircase we had to mount On the first floor 
we were ushered into a small neat chamber, the boards of which 
had been newly sanded. The furniture was exceedingly scanty; 
there was a small table, like that to a servant's bedroom, whilst 
in one comer stood a rude German stove, like a series of cast-iron 
miguonette-boxes arranged upon black flower-pots, and in the 
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opposite angle of the room was ranged a row of large china pipes 
belonging to the woman's eldest sun. Tliere were a few painted 
religious prints, and a black profile portrait of the woman's late 
husband, decorating the walls ; while along the window-sills were 
set pots of china-asters and such common flowers as the autumn 
afforded. One or two bird-cages, made out of white wood and 
hardly bigger than cigar-boxes, hung from the ceiling, and in 
these robins and yellowhammers hopped and skipped with a rest- 
lessness tJiat gave one a tcnible sense of their imprisonment. 

The woman herself was a spare, under-fed creature, in a rusty 
suit of black ; and we found her knitting as we entered. Her 
husband, she told us, had been dead ten years ; he had been a 
corporal in the army, and had died of fever. She had had two 
sons and one daughter, but the latter had died young. Her eldest 
boy was twenty years of age ; he was a day-labourer, and gave 
her something whenever he had work. She lived principally by 
carrying things up to the tavern on the summit of the Wartburg 
mountain, and received one penny farthing for every journey, 
besides getting something to eat when she reached the top of the 
steep hill. In summer, she often made the ascent three and four 
times in a day. She was usually employed in carrying provisions 
up there on her back, and sometimes she took as many as forty 
pounds at once. The bill was a very steep one, and " such a 
load," she said, "tried her dreadfully." In the fine weather, 
when many strangers come to see the Castle, she sometimes made 
the journey thrice, and oftener, in the course of the day. She 
called it a very good day s work, if she got five groschens (six- 
pence, Etiglish) for her labour ; and out of this she had to keep 
herself and boy, who was at the Currend school. She had to pay 
eight thalers, or twenty-four shillings, a-year rent for the room 
she occupied, and did not make a thaler (three shillings) a-week 
regularly; indeed, she said her earnings were "a long way off 
that;*' and if it were not that she had her food given to her up at 
the Wartburg, she did not know how she could live at all. When 
she took a large order from the Castle-tavern to the shops, they 
gave her a little coffee, or sugar, or a bit of black bread ; and so 
she made it out. The Currend school was a great help to her, 
especially as her boy had to pay nothing for his education, as he 
was the son of an old soldier. Other lads, however, had to pay 
one and a-holf thalers (four and sixpence) the year, to go into the 
"Second Citizens* School;'* but there were schools where the 
poorest children paid nothing. The money which came to her 
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boy out of the Currend box, helped her to buy shoes and clothes 
for him. If lads have a good voice they are taken into the choir ; 
and she considered it a great blessing that her little son had been 
thought fit for it. When she had a bit of meat given to her, they 
had "flesh" for dinner, but she never could afford to buy any. 
The day before our visit, she had carried up from thirtj to forty 
pounds of beef and veal, to the Wartburg, and the butcher had 
given her a bit of liver sausage, for bringing him the order ; and 
&iat with a few potatoes had been their dinner that day. 

The boy was a good-looking little fellow, with a frank and 
somewhat intelligent expression. He was not more than ten or 
eleven years of age ; and when we used to tell him that the great 
Martin Luther had once been such a poor boy as he, he would 
look up in our face, his bright blue eyes twinkling the while, and 
say that he would strive to be one day as great a man as Martiu 
himself. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

OF THfi OLD CURREND SCHOOL IN EISENACH AT THE TIME OF 

MARTIN LUTHER. 

We have before said that the Currend institution, at present, 
forms part of the ** Second Citizens' School " (Zweite Burger- 
schulej of Eisenach. At the time, however, when Martin LuUier 
came to be educated in the town, it was connected with the then 
existing St. George's School. At that period, according to the 
Chronicles, there were three seminaries in the City. (I.) The 
Nicolai School, attached to the church and cloister of that name, 
and to which the Landgraf Herrmann had, at the end of the 
twelfth century, given the exclusive right of teaching the young 
folk of the district. (2.) The Marien School, appertaining to 
the cloister and church of the Blessed Virgin. Both of which 
have long since disappeared from the city. (3.) The St George's 
School, in association with the principal church of the capital, 
and conducted by the Franciscan Friars whose cloister imme- 
diately adjoined it. 

The St. George's School at this date was carried on in the 
Franciscan chapel, which then stood at the end of the Landgrafs 
residence, or in other words at the western end of the large " toll- 
house," which, up to the time of Landgraf Balthasar (a.d. 1406) 
— who was the last of the Landgraves residing at the Wartburg 
— had served the Thuringian lords-paramount for a palace when- 
ever they passed a night in the city. Paulinus, a local historian 
of the time, tells us that this Franciscan chapel was built in the 
13th century, and that the monastery adjoining it stretched along 
the town walls from the spot known as the ** Parsonage Hill *' 
(Pfarr-bergJ to the height that was afterwards christened the 
Charlott^n-herg — after Charlotte, the wife of Wilhelm IV., who 
(a.d. 1701) beautified the pleasure-garden into which the old 
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Franciscan cemetery, that once occupied the spot, had some few 
years before been converted. 

The tradition among the people of Eisenach is, that Martin 
Luther's school-house was situate where the palace brewery now 
stands ; and we ourselves, when but strangers in the town, were 
conducted to one of the malting floors in that establishment, and 
assured that this was the precise spot where Martin had been 
taught Latin by the learned rector John Trebonius — that same 
worthy schoolmaster who never entered the schoolroom without 
raising his cap to salute his pupils, and who, when upbraided for 
such an act of condescension to children, made the following 
memorable answer in the presence of little Martin Luther him- 
self — an answer which he seems never to have forgotten, and the 
prophetic character of which probably sank deep into his soul : — 
** There are among these boys men of whom God will make bur- 
gomastera, chancellors, doctora, and magistrates: and, although 
we do not see them with the badges of their dignity yet about 
their ncek, it is right we should treat them with the same 
respect.*' 

Notwithstanding the Eisenach tradition as to the site of the old 
Currend School in Martin Luther's time, prolonged examination 
soon convinced us that the prevailing belief as to its having been 
situate on the spot now occupied by the palace brewery, was 
utterly imfounded ; and a curaory search of the town chronicles 
soon taught us that, though Martin was in Eisenach at the close 
of the 1 5th century, this same building was not erected until the 
end of the '* 16th year hundred/ For when the Landgrafenhof, 
as the Duke's residence-house was called, was enlai^ed by Duke 
Johann Ernst the Elder, the Currend School which had formerly 
been held in the chapel of the Barefeet, or Franciscan Friara, was 
for the firat time removed, and established on the spot which the 
palace brewery now occupies.* 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the exact locality of the old 
Franciscan church as well as the school appertaining to it ; for 
the same authority who helped us to detect the fallacy of the city 
tradition, describes, moreover, the precise situation of the old 
seminary itself. 

'* The school," says the Chronicle, " had its situation next to 

• The words of the EiBenach hiBtorian are : — " Im 16** Jakr-hundirt 
tourde der Landgrafen-hof erweiUrt und die Schtde umrde mU d€UB» getogen^ 
voornuf sie ihren Plaix da^ wo jetzt das Schloss-hrauhaua ttehi^ erhaUem hat J* 
—{Siorch*t Hist. Eisenach, p. 44.) 
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the Herren or Landgrafen-hofe, where the palace-tower of the 
* Residence-house * eidsts to the present day." 

Unfortunately, the old Franciscan school was demolished in 
the year 1597, when Duke Johonn Ernst extended the Landgra- 
fen-hof, and built himself a new wing, at the western end of the 
old ducal residence-house, out of the stones of the ancient church 
and cloister ; while he converted the old Franciscan burial- 
ground at the same time into the first pleasure-garden in connec- 
tion with the palace. The St. George's School was then, and 
not until then, removed to the adjoining site, which is now occu- 
pied by the brewery. 

After the Reformation, however, the scholars at the St. George*s 
School increased so rapidly that it was found necessary once more 
to shift the locality of the seminary. Accordingly, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, the academy was changed into a " gym- 
nasium/' and removed from the site of the palace brew-house to 
that of the old Dominican or preacher's cloister, in the open 
square now known as the " preachers-place," and where the 
school exists to this day. 

On the removal of the St. George's School to its present 
quarters, the currend or choral part of the institution was trans- 
ferred also, and it continued to be connected with that establish- 
ment until the year 1836, when the superintendence of the choir 
was handed over to the directors of the '* Biirger's School," under 
whose charge it continues to the present time. 

It may be as well, while dealing with these historical matters, 
to present the reader with a view of the old town of Eisenach as 
it stood only a few years after the date at which Martin Luther 
begged for bread in its streets. The copper-plate from which 
this is taken is a veiy ancient one, and was but a few years ago 
broken up as old metal. The engraving is copied from a picture 
which still forms part of the property of the Corporation, and 
hangs usually in one of the chambers of the Rath-haus. The 
curious old original was kindly lent us, and sent to our lodgings 
for the purpose of completing our studies in connection with the 
town, by Herr Roese, the burgomaster of the city. It should be 
added, moreover, that though the town-walls no longer gird the 
Stadt, the following illustration will enable the reader to form a 
good notion of the city as it at present exists — so little has it 
altered since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The title of the above picture, in English, is " Eisenach as it 
FORMERLY {voH alters) STOOD," and the word formerly obviously 
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implies that tlie painting, even at the time when it was executed, 
was a copy of eome alreadij ancient one. In the original, from 
which the old engraving here given was made, there are Cupids 
in the air, holding tlie scroll upon nhich the above title is painted, 
snd escutcheons in either comer emblazoned with the arms of the 
city and the then- existing landgraves ; while, stretching along 
the foreground of the picture, is a ravalcade of knights and town- 




ouncillors attended by halberdmen on thur way lo meet three 
•ikeletoiis on horseback Above the head of each of the latter is 
A s roll loiiicatiiig that the triad of mounted corpses is intended 
reipectuely to represent the defunct landgraves Balthasar Herr 
mann and Lud vig accompanied with a quaint mscnption m old 
German saymg — 



At the bottom of the painting, moreover, is a series of chrono- 
logical verses, extending as far back as the year 1000. 

It cost us some little trouble to make out tlie date of this pic- 
tuiv ; for the people of the town assured as that it was known to 
liave been executed long before Luther's time. This, however, 
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was easily disproved by the fact that it was painted upon panel ; 
and a friend of ours, who was a dealer in ancient works of art, 
assured us that panel pictures were not known until the end of 
the sixteenth century. However, after long searching, we dis- 
covered in one comer the sign- manual of the artist himself, with 
an inscription to the following effect : — 

**This City of Eisenach have J, Johann Kohler, in the 5 Sri year 
of my age^ painted. Finished, the \^th March, a.d* 1663.** 

This old picture is highly prized by the town authorities of 
Eisenach ; for though but an indifferent work of art, it is a valu- 
able memento of the ancient aspect of the city. It is upwards of 
twelve feet long and four feet high, and represents the town girt 
with its old walls and the many gates which were erected in the 
eleventh century, and which made it, at the time, a place of spe- 
cial security. Every neighbouring hill-top, too, is oapped by some 
ancient castle, all of which, with the exception of the Wartbui^g. 
have long since disappeared from the mountain summits, even as 
the city-gates and town-walls have tumbled into the city-ditch ; 
80 that now ouly the old Eoman structure of the Nicolai gate, 
with its tall conical tower (as shown in the engraving), remains 
at the lower end of the town, to mark the ancient character of 
the place. 

A few words now as to the " Cotta House,*' and the fine old 
merchant family of the Cottas themselves, and the present chap- 
ter is ended. 

The house as it now stands, in a bye-comer at the back of the 
principal market-place, is very much in the same condition as it 
was in the days when Luther sang his currend songs outside of 
it. We subjoin an engraving copied from a photograph of the 
old building, which will give the reader a far better notion of the 
structure than any verbal description can convey to his mind. 

In this domicile at the end of the 16th century, dwelt three 
merchant brothers of the names of Friedrich, Conrad, and Johann 
Cotta, who were amongst the wealthiest and most leamed, as well 
as the most esteemed, of the Eisenach burgesses at [the time. 
Johann, or Hans Cotta, the youngest of the three brothers, had 
filled tlie office of city Consul, or mayor, at three distinot periods, 
and had, moreover, been twice elected to serve as one of the city 
Scaheni or sheriffs. Indeed, so highly does the Cotta family ap- 
pear to have been respected by the citizens of Eisenach, that, 
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fram tbe middle of the 16th down to that of the ISih centuiy, 
llie names of some one or other of the brothers, or their chil- 
dren, occur Almost btbtj other year ae haviag been chosen to fill 
the posts of chief dignity in the town 




Tlie old registiies nf Eiwnacli were kindly leu* us liy Heir 
Roese, the burgotonscer. tor reference, in connection with this 
part of our subject, and from sucb records the above information 
has been derived. 'J'be name of (;oiirad Cotta alone is absent 
from the historico) Hsts of tbe Consuls and Seabrni of the Ifith 
centutj; still, he ia known to have been a member of the "Jlaths 
Collegium," a body which wits equivalent to the corporation of 
town councillors in old English muuici pah ties, and looked upon 
with such bonoUr that the twenty-four members of it were s^fled 
tbe " nohilet minitterialti " — the noble city niinieters. In the 
time of Laudgraf Daldiasar, indeed, it was tiiougbt so enviable a 
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dignity to belong to this Raths Collegium of Eisenach, that many 
of the burghers promised their brother citizens, if they were 
elected to the office to contribute " 300 9ckock groschen*' or 90/., 
yearly towards tbe payment of the town debts. — See " StorcKs 
History of Eisenach^ 

The graTestone of Conrad Gotta is still to be seen standing 
against the southern wall in the Eisenach cemetery, close to that 
of his brother Johann — the full-length figure of the latter, in his 
long fur-lined gown of oflBce, being sculptured upon the tablet. 
The epitaph of Conrad tells us that he died in the 77th year of 
his age, but the precise date of his death has been unfortunately 
effaced by the mouldering of the comer of the stone. The 
central inscription on the gravestone is quaint enough, and to the 
following effect : — 

" I EKOW THAT ICY BBDESITBB 
LITETH, AKD TH4T HE WILL HBRBAPTBtt WAKE MS 

OUT OT THE EABTH; 

AKD THAT HE WILL THEBBUPOK 

EVCOMPA88 MS WITH THIS MY 8BI1I, 80 THAT 

I SHALL 9BB GOD IK THE FLESH, 

AND I SHALL BEE BIM 

IN THE SPIBIT TOO, 

AKD MY EYES SHALL BEHOLD HUC 

AS KO BTBAKOBB.'* 

Above and on either side of the central inscription the follow- 
ing luies are engraven : — 

H CONRAD COTTA IN OOD THE IX)BO 

BLEEPS IN THE 77tH YEAR OF HIS AQK 

JOROEN's PLAN. 

The words that originally stood at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third line are now utterly lost. Immediately 
above the writing at the top of the gravestone are two escutcheons, 
one on either side ; that on the left-hand contains the arms of the 
Cotta family, while the shield of the Luther family (three roses 
and half a crossbow) is to be seen on the right. In the centre, 
sculptured in reUef, is the head of a cherub, bearing a curiously- 
strong resemblance to Martin Luther himself, the neck above the 
wings being, oddly enough, swathed in a clerical cravat, such as 
Martin is represented as wearing in the portrait of him by Lucas 
Cranach. 

The year of the death of Conrad Cotta it is important to de- 
termine, on account of the statements to be found in the works 
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of the different Lutheran biographers concerning the position of 
Dame Ursula herself, when she took pity on the little Currend 
boy, and received him into her household. The tradition in 
Eisenach is that Ursula was a widow at the time ; and, indeed, 
this is taught in all the German Protestant schools. In 
'* Storch s History of Eisenach," the following statement occurs 
at p. 47 of that work : — 

** The Reformer, Dr. Martin Luther, came to our Currend 
School at the end of the fifteenth century, and was a poor scho- 
lar here, as is well known ; and a pious vndow, named Cotta, had 
a mantle made for him on account of his agreeable voice." Thin 
story of the widowhood of Ursula Cotta at the lime of her be- 
friendment of Martin Luther is iterated by every recent writer 
on the subject. Audin speaks of Ursula as '* veuve d'un riehe 
bourgeois" (Hist, de la Vi^, dc.y de Martin Luther ^ p. 6.) 
Michel et, on the other hand, changes Conrad Cotta into a gentle- 
man of the name of Hans Schweikard, of whom, he tells us, 
Ursula was the widow (*'Life of Luther," p. 6), though by what 
peculiar marital arrangement Frau Cotta could have been trans- 
formed into the Wittwe Schweikard it is difficult to understand. 

Under these circumstances, a letter was sent to a descendant 
of the Cotta family at present living at Tarant, near Leipzig ; 
and he politely forwarded to us a copy of the genealogical tree of 
the family, with the dates of the birth and death of each member 
affixed ; and thus we learnt tliat good master Conrad was born in 
the year 1434, and died in the year 1511 ; so that, as Martin 
came to the Currend School of Eisenach in 1498, the merchant 
Conrad must have been some sixty-four years of age at the time, 
and have lived for thirteen years after — almost up to the period 
when his young protege was created Doctor of Theology in Wit- 
tenl)erg. 

Nor, on tlie other hand, are the accounts given by the oldest ot 
the local writers on the subject, an iota more trustworthy ; for 
Christianus Paulinus, who was one of the first to prepare an 
*' Historical Dissertation upon the Ancient and Noble Family of 
the Cottas," has the following passage concerning Conrad and 
Ursula his wife : — " lUi fasces detuUt patria ui officii memor con- 
suleret, et cuique tuum daret. Iste sapiens dictus ad idem consu- 
latiis fastigium surrexit, anno icnxxv., uti Fridericus. Conradus 
ex Ubsula SckaUfia stiscepit Bonaventurwn 11. ^ consulen et mer- 
catorem urbis primariumt ac Henbicum XL, etiam consuUm, sed in 
rwlihutu extinct am." 
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Upon searching the old town registers, however, we found that 
no member of the Cotta family was either mayor or sheriff of the 
city in the year 1525 ; but that in 1524 Johann filled that office 
instead of Conrad his brother ; so that it is beyond doubt that 
the two local traditions that Conrad had filled the office of burgo< 
master of Eisenach, and that he was dead, and Ursula a widow, 
at the time of Martin Luther s residence in the Cotta house, are 
thus proved to be utterly unfounded. 

Concerning the age of the goodwife Ursula herself, no records 
exist. Of her family it is known, from the " Historical Disser- 
tation " of Paulinus, that they bore the name of Schalbe, and in 
Lingk*s ** Travels connected with the History of Luther," we are 
told she was tlie daughter of the mayor of Ilefeld. In the old 
town registries of Eisenach, however, we found the name of Hans 
or Johann Schalbe recorded as having been several times consul 
of the city between the years 1454 and 1475, while that of Hein- 
rich Schalbe appears associated with the same office in 1495 and 
1503 ; so that as citizens in former times seldom travelled far 
from their own homes in quest of wives, and the people of 
Eisenach to this day have continued to intermarry so uniformly 
with their own townsfolk that almost every person whom a true 
Eisenacher meets in his walks through die streets is either a 
first, second, or third cousin, and the cries of **GtUen Tag, 
Vetter" (Good-day, cousin) resound at every moment on every 
side — it would appear far more likely that Conrad Cotta should 
have been wedded to the daughter of this same Johann Schalbe 
who had filled the office of consul in Eisenach, than have gone 
all the way to Ilefeld to seek a burgomaster*s daughter of the 
same name. The only portrait of the good lady Ursula existing 
until within the ]a;st century, we are assured by the principal 
living descendant of the family, was destroyed in the great fire 
Ht Ilmenau in the year 1752, so that now no trace of the linea- 
ments of the pious " Shunamite" remains in the world. 

Of the Cotta children dwelling in the house on the "Jorgen's 
Plan," (as Conrad's grave-stone tells us, the site which is now 
known as the " Luther Platz " was called in former times,) the 
genealogical tree, as well as Paulinus' historical account of the 
family, affirms that there were two young boys living at the time 
when Martin was made a foster-child in that illustrious house- 
hold. 

These were Heinrich and Bonaventura, both of whose names 
appear in the old town records, as having been raised to the 
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highest dignities of the city ; while affixed to that of Heinrich 
there is an entry in Latin at the time of his death, in the year 
1565, saying that **he was a well-to-do man, a great patron of 
learning, and that he studied at Witteuherg, where he was for 
five years the table companion of Martin Luther." So that thus 
we have historical evidence of the truth of the touching story told 
in most of the Lutheran biographies, that Martin Luther, when 
he had become the renowned Doctor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, no sooner heard that the son of his old 
friends the Cottas had come to study at the College than he sent 
for the former playmate of his childhood, and out of gratitude for 
the fJEimily's goodness to him during his school-days in Eisenach, 
made him share his board and his lodging with him. 

It is impossible to inspect the Cotta-house as it exists intact at 
the present day, and to see the little room at one comer of the 
landing on the first floor, which, according to the tradition, served 
Martin for a bed-chamber, without considerahlp emotion. This 
room itself is hardly bigger than a pantry or larder ; and though 
bearing no traces of dio time when Martin occupied it (for the 
walls had been newly plastered and whitewashed when we saw 
it), it serves, nevertheless, to realize the kindness of the Cottas 
to the poor half-starving little fellow, and to suggest to the mind 
the many happy days Martin must have passed in those queer 
old-fashioned halls. A single glance at the spot is sufficient to 
bet us fancying how often young Luther must have played with 
little Heinrich Cotta — the boy who was destined to come and 
hear him lecture as doctor of theology, in after-years — at the 
game of *' strike-ball ** out in the court-yard below. How many 
a time he and young Cotta must have gone prancing through that 
wilderness of chambers in their mimic sport of coachmen (Fukr- 
leutej. How frequently must he who was to he the great German 
Reformer have sat hy the hour making whistles or pop-guns for 
his little playmate out of the branches of soft green wood, which 
they had gathered in their walks hedde the Horsel stream ; and 
how, too, when he had managed to manufacture a cross-how for 
little Heinrich, and they had set up some rudely-foshioned wooden 
bird in the Hofy the couple of little great men played together 
there at the popular Vogelschiesgen-spisl, (bird-shooting game) for 
the petty prizes of sugar-sticks or marbles — after the custom of 
German hoys down to the present time, and even as Martin 
Luther himself, when he had grown a grave old man, delighted 
still to play with his own children. 
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Nor can we help thinking, moreover, of the miraculous stories 
the pious Ursula must have recounted in those very rooms, looking 
out into the market-place, to the religious-minded youth, as to the 
wondrous charities and miracles wrought hy the Holy Ehzabeth, 
about whose virtues the whole Thuringian country was ringing at 
the time ; for the young saint of a princess had lived not very 
many years before, and had passed the greater part of her life at 
the castle on the mountain that overlooks the town. Indeed, it 
needs but the weakest imagination, when stimulated by the sight 
of this memorable old place, to fancy how Ursula, as she sat work- 
ing some bit of tapestry, may be, with little Martin seated on the 
stool at her feet, in the large antiquated hall on the principal 
floor, must have delighted to liave told the little fellow tales 
about the ** stolen Princes of Thuringia," or of " Frederick with 
the Bitten Cheek:" for such matters were in those days events, 
comparatively speaking, of yesterday, and were sure to have been 
deeply impressed upon her tender, motherly mind. 

It was while under this same Cotta roof, too, that the love of 
music, which fof med so salient a point in Luther's after>character 
received its first training ; for although from childhood he had 
been gifted with a sweet and touching voice, and it was to this 
pretty faculty that he mainly owed his introduction to the Cotta 
fieimily, Martin was, up to the time of his entering the merchant's 
household, unskilled in the use of any instrument. It was Con- 
rad, we know, who observing the musical bent of the lad's nature, 
and being strongly attached to all the national customs of Thu- 
ringia, ordered a '* zither" to be made for him in the toy-maker's 
village of Sonneberg, the head of which was probably carved with 
the image of the Holy Elizabeth, distributing the roses and lilies 
from her lap, as the heads of these same '* zithers " are carved 
to the present day; and thus the quick-eared little fellow learnt 
within these old walls to accompany himself on the ancient 
Thuringian lute upon which Tannhauser himself is said to have 
played. 

Stored with such facts as these, how easy is it for the mind to 
conceive the time when the dame, left alone with little Martin in 
the halls of the big Cotta house on the "Wednesday market- 
place," — after Conrad had gone to the beer-house called the 
Raths Keller (according to the custom of his countrymen from 
time immemorial), to talk with his brother burghesses, upon the 
feudal and political grievances of the time — the boy would seat 
himself beside the kind-hearted Ursula, and wile away the time 
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in the long winter evenings by singing to her some such old 
Tiiuiingian diUj as the following: — 

** While seated on this bank of doTer, my loye hath tuned my zither 
strings. 
Hovr can I then forget my lorer, whose yoioe with softest music rings ? 

" While seated on this hank of clover, my love with cherries me hath fed. 
How can I then forget my lover, whose lips than cherries are more red? 

" While seated on this bank of clover, we've heard the hum of honey-bee. 
How can I then forget my lover, than honej sweeter &r to me P" 

Now let us change the picture and shift the time from the 
period when Martin Luther was a poor beggar-boy singing his 
carols in the streets, and crying ** Bread ! for the love of God " 
at the doors of the Eisenach citizens, till he must have died for 
the very want of what he begged for so solemnly, had it not been 
for the wondrous pity and goodness of the one fine noble-natured 
family whose history and loving-kindness we have just recorded 
— and from this period let us pass to another important phase in 
the Reformer's life, when for the second time he found shelter 
within the town. 

It is well known, to all who have paid the least attention to the 
history of the Reformation, that Martin Luther, on his return 
from the Diet at Worms, after Ms memorable speech, concluding 
with the words, — '* On this book I take my stand ; I can do no 
other. God help me ! Amen," — when the Papists were seeking 
to compass the life of the so-called heretic monk, the undaunted 
Reformer, while sleeping under a beech-tree in the woods by Lie- 
benstein, in the course of his journey homewards, was seized by 
a band of armed knights, and carried off he knew not whither, 
nor, indeed, for what purpose. 

This beech tree still exists, or rather half of the trunk cleft by 
lightning grows to this day, with merely a few branches sprouting 
from the top, beside the monument which has been set up vrithin 
the last few years to commemorate the event. We ourselves have 
eaten our mid-day meal under the shade of its leaves, and as we 
write these words a small memento made out of a bit of the shat- 
tered trunk of the tree itself, and presented to us by the pastor 
of Steinbach, stands upon our table. 

We have before said that Eisenach was destined to be a place 
of shelter to the Reformer twice in his life, and each at the most 
important epochs of his existence. 
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Had UrauU Cotta not have taken him into her honse at the 
time when he, as a hoj, was famishing for the commoneat necea- 
uries of life, he assuredly must have died of hunger in the streets 
of the flinty-heart«d town. Had Frederick the Wise, again, not 
ha* e prot«ctad him against the furj of the Papists, he aa assuredly 
must have perished at the stake ; and who, if either &te had be- 
fallen him, would have been left to work out the filagna Cbarta 
of the Reformation ? 

Such accidents, indeed, as these in the life of one humble in- 
diridual seem to our faith like the luminous writing of God's 
finger up(m the wall, and such as no philosophy, dating all things 
from a " fortuitous concourse of atoms " can possibly accoimt for. 

After having been carried off from under the beech-tree near 
Liebenstein, by the disguised knights of Frederick the Wise, the 
Keformer passed some months of' his life in the old RitUr-haut, 
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which still exists at the Wartburg. Here he laid aside his monk's 
frock and shaven crown, and let his beard grow, while he passed 
by the name of Squire George — Junker Georg ; and here, while 
sitting in the little chamber, which was hardly bigger and better 
fitted than the cell of a modem model prison, the brave, cheerful 
Reformer amused himself by penning that translation of the Bible, 
which is the glory of his countrymen, and the foundation of the 
German language of the present day — and yet at the same time, 
in the childish superstition of his nature, holding imaginary con- 
versations, in the solitude of that lone chamber, with the Devil 
himself ; (conyersations which he himself has recorded in his own 
''Table Talk ;") and at length growing so exasperated with the 
sophistry of his Satanic Miyesty, as to fling the leaden inkstand 
he had used for his Biblical translation at the head of the fiend 
— the marks of the blow being still shown, and newly-blackened 
every year upon the wall for the edification of the sight-seers. 

The preceding illustration is copied from a photograph, taken 
by our son, of the interior of the Luther chamber at the Wart- 
burg, as it now exists. 

Immediately above the table are to be seen hanging the miner's 
lamp, which is said to have belonged to Luther*8 flEither, as well 
as the portraits of Hans and Gret]ba Luther, the Reformer's pa- 
rents : while on the table itself, the swan is said to have served 
Martin for a paper-weight, and the little tin money-box to have 
been the original Currend-buchse with which the quondam choir- 
boy was wont to beg for alms in the Eisenach streets. The huge 
mammoth bone on the floor, too, is stated to have been that 
which served him for a footstool. 

In these days of shows and sights, however, when even Grand 
Dukes love to turn a penny by the fabrication of Protestant relics, 
it is impossible to say which among the collection are shams, 
and which the real memorials of Luther's residence there. The 
** identical " table at which the Reformer is said to have penned 
his translation of the Bible, was an article that Martin's legs 
were never under ; while the bedstead, again, which is now pointed 
out by the guides, as being the very same in which Martin slept 
during his concealment at die Wartburg, is known to the Eisenach 
citizens to have replaced another '* real identical " bedstead within 
the last twenty years. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE FOREST-SCHOOL AND FOREST-STUDENTS, THE FOREST-HEN, 
AMD THE EXPENSE OF ]<*U£L IN 8AX0NT. 

The Eisenach Forest-school hears a high reputation throughout 
Germany ; so high, indeed, that young men come from all parts 
to study at it. The sons of nohlemen and the heirs of Ritter- 
gut'hesitzers [Anglice, yeomen) are sent to it to learn agriculture, 
so as to he ahle to farm their own estates ; and those even who 
are intended for forest-men in some distant Duchy, prefer to he 
taught the science of arhoriculture at the Eisenach College rather 
than at any of the forest- schools nearer their own country. 

The cost of attending the lectures here is 51 thalers, or 
£7. 135. per annum; so that, with 250 thalers (j637 10«.) for 
board ana lodging in the town, the average yearly expense of 
each student is about £45 of our money. Previous to entering 
the forest-school, the student (who must have passed his exami- 
nation at some one of the public seminaries) has to go as Font 
Slevey or Lehrling, for a year into the woods to make himself 
practically acquainted with the character of the work to be per- 
formed, under the guidance of some Revier-forster^ or forest-man 
of the district ; and for half-a-year more to study forest book- 
keeping under some Ober-fdrster, for which he has to pay at the 
rate of 100 thalers (jB15) a-year, as a recompense for his board 
and lodging. After this, he comes to study, for another year and 
a half, the science and theory of the business at the University 
specially instituted for the purpose — the course of instruction 
consisting of arboriculture, agriculture, botany, geology, che- 
mistry, mathematics, mechanics, and, indeed, of the better part 
of the physical sciences ; and in this stage he goes by the name 
of the Forstpractikanty or forest practitioner. 

These forest-practitioners afiect the airs, and partly the cos- 
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tiime, of the Gennan univereity-students. Instead of the college 
black-velvet paletot, however, got up in the old Deutsch style, 
and all befrogged and belaced, the forest " boys " delight to sport 
a very short bright pea-green surtout, ornamented with green 
cord and shoulder-knots, for high days and holidays ; and a grey 
" J^ppcy' as it is called, turned up with green, on ordinary occa- 
sions. When in full dress, they carry also a small short sword, 
called a Hirsch-f anger (literally a ** stag-catcher," or hunting- 
knife), stuck through one of the skirts of their coat ; and this, 
with a deer-stalker's hat, with the wing of some forest-bird ar- 
ranged on one side of it, and their legs encased in a pair of high 
hunting- boots, called Kannon Stiefel (from their being almost as 
long and big as a thirty-six pounder), constitutes their full hunt- 
ing costume. 

When the said Forst-practikant has finished his studies, and 
j)assed his examination at the college, he is fitted to become a 
** forest-helper " (Font-gekvlfej, or assistant to some Revier-fdr- 
ster, under whom he receives a salaiy of 150 thalers (£212 lOf.) 
for the first five years, and 15 thalers extra every other five years 
that he continues in this capacity. Out of this munificent in- 
come he is expected to feed and clothe himself— his lodging as 
well as his fuel being found him gratuitously. As Font'gehulfet 
or Impectionsgehulfe, the novice has to remain five years at least; 
the latter post, however, is more that of a clerk than assistant- 
forester, for in such a situation the principal duties are keeping 
the forest accounts — work, nevertheless, that brings the Gehiilfe 
double as much money yearly as ordinary forest work. True, 
that at the end of that time, if he is able to make either a first or 
second class examination, he is considered fit to be raised to the 
dignity of a Revier-forster (literally, a forester proper, with a cer- 
tain district to attend to) ; but he has, at the same time, to wait 
till a vacancy occurs, and this so seldom happens until ten years 
after making such an examination, that fifteen years is regarded 
as the usual time of service for a FOrst'OehUlfe, If the GehUlfe, 
on the other hand, makes a bad examination, then he becomes 
Unter-fdrster, as soon as there is such a post vacant, and above 
this rank there is but liitle chance of his rising ever after. 

As Unter-fiirster, or under-forester, the principal duties are to 
see that the orders of the Eevier-fdrster are duly executed by the 
work-people, and to attend to the Jagd (literally, the hunt or 
chase, but in forest language restricted raiher to shooting-excur- 
sions, such sports as hunting being almost unknown throughout 
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Gennany), and to take care that the Kreisen and Eprstlaufen 
(forest-runners), beat up the game towards the spot where the 
Jdgdy or Battue^ is to Xske place. In this capacity the salary re- 
ceived is 250 thalers, or £37 10«. yearly, l^sides the use of a 
house and fuel gratis ; so that after remaining for fifteen years as 
GehUlfe, with an income of firom £2*2 10«. to £27 10«., the assist- 
ant at last obtains the magnificent addition of £10 a-year to his 
means, and upon this pittance he is expected to live as a gentle- 
man, content, for the rest of his days. 

Those, however, who have been lucky enough to pass, as we 
have said, a first or second class examination, are promoted to the 
higher dignity of Bevier-flnter with the more liberal allowance of 
from 400 to 500 thalers (£60 to £75) per annum, besides fodder 
for a horse (even though no horse is kept, which is frequently the 
case, the said fodder being worth about 120 thalers, or £18 more) 
as well as a house and fuel fr^e of expense ; so that the income 
in this case may be estimated at very nearly £100 a-year, with 
gratuitous lodging and firing. 

In the capacity of Revier-firster, or, literally, of forester pro- 
per, with a certain Bemer, or district, of some 6000 or 7000 
acres of forest-land to superintend, the official has to attend to 
the planting, thinning, pruning, and felling of the several trees 
in his district — to act as overseer to the under-foresters and the 
forest-runners, whose duty it is more particularly to look after the , 
game, as well as to arrest all persons found collecting the broken 
twigs and branches at other than the appointed days, and all 
others caught cutting wood, or destroying the game at any time 
whatever — to see, too, that the citizens are duly supplied with 
tlie logs and faggots they require at the proper season of the year ; 
and, indeed, with the aid of the one or two assistants (GehiUfen)^ 
to take care that the wood-cutters and the labourers, whom he is 
allowed to employ, keep that portion of the forest, under his espe- 
cial charge, in proper order — having such trees felled as \h& 
over-forester thinks it proper to come down, and planting others 
in the parts previously cleared, as well as pruning and attending 
to the healthy growth of such as are not yet fit for cutting. 

As Bevier-fHrster, another five years or mofe have generally to 
be passed before the official can expect to be promoted to the 
superior rank of Forst-in^ector, or over-forester, in which capacity 
he has as many as four Beviers, or districts, and consequently the 
same number of Bevierjhrsten and under-foresters, to superin- 
tend. It is his duty, more particularly, to keep all the forest- 
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accounts, as to tbe money either accruing from the sale of timber, 
or required for the payment of the wages of the wood-cutters and 
labourers in tbe employ of the district-forester. For this purpose 
he has generally one or two Irupections-gehitife under him to act 
as clerks, besides ALehrlin^, or Forst-ileve, who has come to learn 
this part of the forest business in his office. These over. foresters 
are generally obliged to keep two horses (such is the extent of 
ground they have to go over), for which the fodder is found them ; 
tliey have also a house and fuel free of expense, and a salary of 
800 thalers (£120) each per annum. 

Now, the reader must not imagine that these foresters are in 
any way regarded as gardeners in the countiy ; on the contrary, 
they are considered to rank as thorough gentlemen ; and, there- 
fore, thir salaries may be regarded as a type of the incomes of the 
first. class people in the land. 

Oher-fbrsier, or Forst-impectoTy is the highest post to which a 
forester can, in the ordinary course, expect to lise ; for, though 
there is the office of Ober-forst Rath, or head of the forest uni- 
versity, in connection with the institution, but one of the body 
can be elevated to such a rank, and this is always reserved for 
the most learned and distinguished member of the entire staff, 
on whom the education of the future corps of officials has to de- 
pend. There is, likewise, one other Ober-forst Rath resident in 
Weimar. The salary attached to this office is as much as 3000 
thalers per annum, or £450 of our money a sum which, in a 
country where the principal judges receive but £150 a-year, must 
be regarded as almost a mumficent allowance, 

Moreover, attached to the same forest institution there is the 
post of Oberlandjdgermmter (i. e. head master of the hunt 
throughout the country) ; but this, on the other hand, is always 
reserved for some special court favourite — some landless Baron, 
or groschenless Graf, who has worked his way into the good graces 
of the " petty powers that be " by all manner of servile toadyism 
and dirty intrigues. The income of this Jdgermeister in chief 
is about 1500 thalers the year, or £225 English ; so that, as this 
is one of the highest offices in the Grand-duchy, the reader will 
]>erceive how even the luckiest and proudest of the barons of Sax- 
ony has not even the same salary as a reporter upon a first-claSs 
English daily newspaper. 

The necessity for such an elaborate institution as that above 
described proceeds from the continual increase in the pric« of 
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wood for fuel which occurs, year after year, throughout Germany ; 
so that the authorities are afraid that, unless the greatest care 
and knowledge he devoted to the culture of the forest lands, the 
people will, ere long, he left without a log to hum. While such 
a state of things is heing hrought ahout, the cost of the article 
keeps growing higher and higher every winter ; so that the day is 
not very far distant when even the citizens and the richer classes 
will be unable to afford the luxury of a few sticks to warm them 
in the bitter cold of the winter-time. The cost of wood per 
" Klafter " (which is a measure 6 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. 
broad, and therefore containing 144 cubic feet) is ld«. in the fo- 
rests. To this the expense of carriage has to be added, and also 
that of cutting the logs into piece? small enough to be burnt in 
the stoves ; consequently, when the entire expense is summed up, 
the cost is generally about 7^ thalers, or £i Us, Cd., for the 144 
cubic feet of fuel. 

At the prison the inmates are employed in cutting the logs into 
pieces fit ror burning, and the authorities are in the habit of sup- 
plying a Klafter of such ready -cut fuel for 8 thalers, or £ I 4«. 
The G erman stoves we found to consume, upon an average, about 
the eighth of a KlufUr the week, so that the cost of heating one 
stove may be taken at a thaler, or 3s., weekly. 

Indeed, fuel is the principal e-'^pense of living on the Conti- 
nent. In Paris we have burnt 5 francs* worth of wood (that is, 
five basketsful), at an hotel, in the course of one day; and still 
had our windows like panes of ground glass with the frost that 
was thick upon them. When our family first came to live in 
Eisenach, we laid in a stock of 5 Klafters of beech-logs, and 120 
large bundles of faggots (for without the latter it is impossible to 
me^e the fires burn); and these cost us altogether (including 
carting, cutting, carrying, and stacking) within a fraction of 40 
thalers, or £Q sterling. The stock was stored in our wood-house 
in the beginning of April, and by the month of October there 
was not a stick of it left ; so that for the maintenance merely of 
the kitchen fire, and the heating of the house only at the end of 
the spring and the beginning of autumn, it cost us at the rate of 
6«. a-week for twenty-four weeks, at the warmest period of the 
year. Say, therefore, that the expenses for fuel were double this 
amount during the other portion of the year (and English people 
who think the cold very severe if the snow remains a fortnight on 
the ground at Christmas time, have no notion of the length and 
severity of the German winters, where the earth is often as white 
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as a twelfth cake for four moDths at a stretch), and vse thus have 
the sum of £ 8 per annum for the cost of warming one family. 

What may be the cost of fuel in Germao households it is diffi- 
cult of Ci)urse to tell, but so far as ^e could learn each stove of 
an ordinary size was generally considered to consume between 
two or three Klafters of wood in the year ; and this at the rate 
of 7} thalers the Ktafter (including the expenses of cutting and 
8tac£ng), and three thalers odd for 60 bundles of faggots, brings 
the gross amount to about 20 thalers, or JS3 per annum. That 
this is even less than the average consumption we know from our 
own ol)servations, as to the quantity of fuel delivered to the mil- 
liuers and to the Appellations-Gericht-Rath (for one must never 
forget to give a German his full yard of small titles^ who hap- 
pened to live above and below us in the house we occupic^i, 
during the latter part of our residence in the Thuringian capital ; 
and the amount, moreover, nearly agrees with our own estimate 
of £ 1 8 per annum, for five fires daily in our own family. 

Germans, however, who eat, cook, and live in one "Koch- 
stuhe" in the winter, seldom or never lay out more than £3 
a-year, or 20 thalers, for fuel ; nevertheless, add this, small sum 
as it is. to the rest of their expenses — and remember that the 
cost of firing when even but one stove is heated, takes at least 
a fifteenth part of an average income of the middle classes — 
and the English reader vdll be still better able to see how little 
money these people must have left, after defraying the heavy cost 
of amusements and other unnecessary expenses, for those necessi- 
ties of life, which are the only means of gi>lug activity and energy 
to the great bulk of ever^ nation. 

Lut this large expense for fuel is, after all, by no means neces- 
sary. Goal, even in the heart of Germany, is but little dearer 
than it is in England ; the hundredweight in Eisenach costs but 
12 groschens, or about Is. 2^(1. of our money, and the ton be- 
tween 7 and 8 thalers, or 21«. to 243. English. Nevertheless, 
the people (as with us in the days of Gharles II. — ^when Acts 
were passed to prohibit the burning of the "filthy smoky ma- 
terial" which was supposed to evolve some specially poisonous 
gases during its combustion), object, to this day, to use what 
ihej call *< stone charcoal" in their stoves, urging that it makes 
the rooms smell of sulphur ; and the consequence is that an ex- 
pensive legion of useless philosophic cultivators of forests has to 
be maintained — Universities kept up for their instruction — ^pen- 
sions paid to the Grand Toady who happens to be made the 
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Hunting-Master-iii-chief (whose place at best is but a mere 
political sinecure) — and, \vbat is worse than all, immense tracts 
of land that might serve, if not for the raising of com, at least 
for the grazing of sheep, to give something like muscle and 
stamina to the lethargic, half-starved race, are now left for 
square mile after square mile covered with forests; and that 
mainly because the Grand Duke of the principality, and the 
swarm of half-barbarian barons, who are ever dancing like lac- 
queys at his heels, may have the enjoyment of destroying and 
selling the game (for your Grand Duke is always the chief poul- 
terer in every petty German Stat^, which such a wilderness 
naturally engenders. Indeed, one of the principal duties of the 
above-mentioned forest-men is not only to attend to the forest- 
lands, but, as we have said, to make themselves acquainted with 
the haunts of the wild fowl, hares, deer, and roebucks in their 
district ; as well as to have the forest-mnners in readiness at a 
moment's call whenever it may please his Serene Highness to 
invite his court to a day s shooting in the woods. Whereupon 
the University students, who have been compelled to go through 
no end of courses of science for the purpose, have to see that the 
Forst'laufers and Kreisers under their direction beat all the game 
within a certain circle towards the central point, where the clever 
and lively sportsmen happen to be stationed ; and where each of 
the ''ci-ack shots" stands with a gun at his shoulder and an eye- 
glass to his eye, ready to destroy the birds or beasts as they 
chance to come near — the result being that the several animals 
thus slaughtered are sold to those taking part in the sport for the 
due augmentation of the Grand Duke's paltry revenues. 

Nor is this the only evil of this same Forest Institution. 
Were the learned professors at the head of these Forest Col- 
leges to be engaged in combating, rather than upholding the 
prejudices of their countr}*men, and in teaching them, what they 
know as well as we do, that a pound of coal during its combustion 
gives off far more heat than a pound of wood, the rearing of trees 
to be used simply for fuel by the community, could not fail to 
disappear in a very few years from the land. On the contrary, 
however, the Forest Institution is maintained simply because it 
opens up places of patronage for a large number of the sons of 
the "beggar barons," who still are proud enough to look upon 
any work or handicraft as a disgrace, and barbarous enough to 
believe that a life in the woods is the only fit occupation for 
nobility. 
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Let ns, however, endeavour to estimate what is the cost of this 
same Forest Institution to Saxe-Weimar alone. A large pro- 
portion of the woods belonging to the Grand Duchy are situate 
in the Thuringian forest. To the English reader, however, the 
term Thuringia will convey hardly any definite idea of the locality, 
seeing that in our maps of Germany no such territory is to be 
found delineated. Thuringia, then, let us say, is that })ortion of 
central Germany which lies between Nordhausen and Coburg to 
the north and south, and between Gerstmigen (by Eisenach) and 
Halle to the east and west The whole area comprised within 
these limits is very nearly 20,000 English square miles, and of 
this about J 500 square miles, or one-thirteenth of the whole, is 
forest-land to this day. Formerly the lords of the Wartburg had 
sovereign sway over the entire extent of this territory, and they 
therefore bore the title of the Landgraves of Thuringia. It now, 
however, constitutes the dominions of many a petty duchy, being 
parcelled out principally among Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Altenburg ; while even the 
kings of Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria have also a finger in the 
pretty little ** dirt-pie." Indeed, tlie Thuringian forest, though 
as nearly as possible equal in size only to our own county of 
Suffolk, is divided among as many as ten petty prince ; and yet 
the population of the whole is hardly so large as that of an Eng- 
li.sh manufacturing town, like Birmingham, with merely a mayor 
and a city-corporation to keep the people in order. 

The extent of the woods possessed by Saxe-Weimar in the 
Thuringian forest is not quite 100 English square miles. But 
this is not the only forest-land appertaining to the Grand 
Duchy ; some other forests are situate in the isolated AlsUidter 
circle, lying to the north of the Weimar, and between Nord- 
hausen and Halle ; besides, there are the woods in the district 
of Weida, near Neustadt, and also those at Blankenhain and 
Ettersberg, more immediately in the neighbourhood of Weimar 
itself; all of which together may be taken at nearly double the 
extent of the woodlands belonging to the same duchy in the 
Thuringian forest. Hence, the entire area of the forest-land 
possessed by the Grand Duchy may be stated in round numberu 
at between 200 and 250 English square miles ; and this estimate 
agrees very nearly with the amount given, by multiplying the 
average size of the districts which the Revier-farsters have to 
superintend, by the gross number of such Reviers distributed 
throughout the country. There are, then, 2S such Reviers or 
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forest districts in Saxe- Weimar, the ordinaiy extent of which 
may be stated at between 5000 and 6000 acres ; so that multi- 
plying these amounts together we have a total of 140,000 to 
168,000 acres; and then, dividing these bj 640 (the number of 
acres to a square mile), we get a quotient of 218} to 250 English 
square miles, for the gross area comprised within the forest 
districts of the Grand Duchy. Consequently, in stating that 
the forest land of Saxe- Weimar is between 200 and 250 square 
miles in extent we cannot err very widely from the fact. Hence, 
as the entire Saxe-Weimarish territory consists only of 1419 
square miles, and near upon 240 of these are woodland, it follows, 
that almost one-sixth of the whole domain is forest. 

Fuel increases yearly in price throughout Germany ; indeed, so 
dear has it become in Saxony, that were it not that the poor are- 
allowed by law to go twice every week (Tuesday and FricUiy) into 
the forests, and break off such dead twigs and branches as they 
can from the trees, a great portion, if not the whole, of the 
labouring class must perish from cold, owing to their inability to 
purchase so expensive a commodity. The time thus wasted by 
the poorer workmen in going some five English miles to and 
from the forests, and bringing home respectively only such a 
bundle as they can carry strapped round their back, every persoa 
of the least common sense can readily estimate. Tw[0 hours' 
walk to the woods and two hours* home for two days a-week« 
makes nearly one working day lost in the course of the seven by 
every one of the poor in Eisenach ; and that in havipg to do 
work individually, which a wagon would perform for them collec- 
tively with much greater ease, and with far less waste of labour 
too. 

Moreover^ though the law prohibits the poor from using any ■ 
axe or bill-nook, or, indeed, from cutting, by any means, the 
healthy branches from the trees; nevertheless, in a country 
where fuel is so dear, the temptation to violate the legal restric- 
tions becomes so cogent with the needy, that not a few resort to 
the practice ; for notwithstanding the people are forbidden, under 
hesLvj penalties, to sell any of the faggots which they thus 
collect, of course such a custom prevails, and there is not a 
sen^ant in the town who cannot inform her mistress when in 
want of Reissi^, as it is called (some dry wood for the lighting of 
fires), where a plentiful supply can be immediately procured. 

The price usually paid to these poor people for the wood they 
bring (in the dark) to tlie house is a farthing for a large bundle of 
twigs, and about Sj^d, for a big basket of thick broken branches 
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— such prices being, perhaps, some 25 per cent, cheaper than if 
the fuel were purchased in the ordinary manner. Not only is 
the waste of time and labour here the great social drawback, but 
owing to the temptation which the poor have to violate the laws 
in connection with such matters, imprisonment after imprison- 
ment occurs in the town, so that those who should be trained as 
honest, self-reliant workmen are educated as *'jail>birds," and 
taught to care little for the penal terrors of a prison. 

Indeed, one of the most peculiar, if not revolting sights, in the 
neighbourhood of Eisenach, is to see the poor people on the ap- 
pointed days, wending their way home from the woods — men, 
women, and even little children — each bearing such an enormous 
faggot on their backs, that, when you see them for the first 
time, it seems as if the very bundle of dried twigs had become 
animated ; and that the huge fiaggots were walking towards you. 
For bending, as the miserable creatures do, under their load, it 
is impossible to distinguish anything like a human form in the 
distance. Many of these bundles carried home by the poor are 
from 6 feet to 8 feet high, and as big round as a water-butt ; 
and in the depth of winter, with the snow many a foot thick 
upon the ground, it is one of the most saddening of spectacles to 
behold the half-clad, half-starved, shuddering, wretcned beings, 
often twelve abreast, come staggering along the road. 

The fact is, as we said before, Uie forests of Thuringia are 
maintained solely to keep up the supply of game for the Grand 
Duke, and to find places for the half-barbarous nobles who, to 
this day, scorn commerce and handiwork, and think a wild 
hunter*s occupation the only one consistent with their imaginary 
dignity. 

Indeed, these forest students in the town of Eisenach are one 
of the chief nuisances of the place. The students are divided 
into two classes — the Adels, or nobles, as the one party style 
themselves, and the Caffres, or savages, as the commoners are 
generally denominated. The so-called nobles are in the habit 
of dining at the ** Thuringer Ho/,'' at the cost of sixpence per 
head, whereas the Caffres frequent the " Gar-kilche" or cook- 
shop, where they are wont to get their dinner for threepence. 
Such an opprobrious division of society is, of course, the cause of 
all kinds of petty disputes and ill-feelings among youths, many 
of whom have not yet arrived at years of discretion. The con- 
sequence is that duels are continually taking place among the 
boys, and in our own time we heard of some half-dozen such 
encounters almost eveiy session. These duels are usually fought 
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with rapiers or straight swords, — very thin and very sharp— the 
right arm, the throat, and howels of the combatants being 
covered with padding, so that no mortal wound may be inflicted, 
while the eyes are protected with spectacles. Such encounters 
last fifteen minutes, or till one of the combatants has his face so 
slit by the weapon of the other that he is unable to continue 
fighting for the blood streaming into his eyes. 

During our stay in the town one young man had his cheek cat 
open ; another his under-lip nearly taken off; a third his 8ca]p 
cut in two ; and a fourth the tip of his nose so excised that the 
end of his nasal organ lay upon the ground. This was afterwards 
picked up and duly sewn and strapped on to the remainder of the 
feature, with which it had every likelihood of being again incor- 
porated ; when, unfortunately, the forest-man was looking through 
a telescope at the " Hohe Sonne,** and some one happened to jog 
his arm with such force that the end of the unhealed organ was 
once more severed from the bridge, or ** saddle," as the Germans 
call it ; whereupon the gentleman picked up the tip of his nose^ 
and put it in his porte-monnaie as a trophy of his prowess, de- 
lighting to carry it about with him and show it to his friends for 
many a day afterwards. It is but just to add that such silly, 
though serious, encounters are forbidden by the authorities of the 
town ; they are, however, mostly conducted in secret, the duels 
being fought in the neighbouring woods, or in a private room at 
one of the taverns, towards the close of each session. And it is 
the custom of the friends of the wounded person to keep watch 
over him day and night, one set relieving the other, and applying 
ice to the injured part, so as to prevent any signs of inflammation 
setting in, while a barrel of beer is kept in one comer of the room 
for the refreshment of the attendants. 

One gentleman was in the habit of walking about Eisenach 
who was well known to have killed his man (or rather his boy) at 
Jena, and to have cut out the eye of another young student ; and 
yet this worthy duellist could but barely have attained his majo- 
rity. Nor is it at all unusual to meet with Germans minus one 
ear, or with their noses slit down the middle like a rabbit^s, or 
else their cheeks tattooed with scars like a Botecudo Indian. 

Another evil arising from this Forest Institution of Eisenach 
is the feud that is continually going on between the miUtary offi- 
cers and the forest students in the city, owing to the one class 
considering itself superior to the other. The first year of our 
stay in Thuringia some Tyrolean singers happened to come to the 
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city and to give a concert at the Mohren — a tavern that the offi- 
cers and forest practitioners were in the habit of attending nightly. 
The principal of these singers were ladies of the most question- 
able virtue, possessing for more impudence than musicid talent, 
and therefore especially attractive to the boys who had assembled 
to hear them. We happened to have been present on the occa- 
sion, and found the forest-men seated in one room and the officers 
in an adjoining one (for the two seldom condescend to fraternize), 
and with the singers located at a table between the apartments. 
In a short time each began vieing with the other as to calling 
for champagne for the ladies ; and when several bottles had been 
emptied by each of the parties (and they were both alike heated 
with the drink), a noise ensued between one of the forest-men and 
the officers as to some undue attention paid to the females in 
question. 

In a minute the whole tavern was in an uproar ; forest-men in 
a body wrangling with the officers, who, in their turn, sided each 
with the other against the students. For a few minutes the broil 
was confined merely to noisy blusterings. After a time, however, 
one of the young students was rash enough to strike one of the 
officers in the face ; whereupon the soldier drew the sword which 
he had always in readiness at his side (for the weapon is carried 
to the beer-house as well as the ball-room), and struck the boy 
with it over the head. 

Then the row (for there is no other word for it) became general, 
and most uproarious. Cards were exchanged apparently all round 
— the lady musicians fled — the police were called in, and the ta- 
vern cleared. 

The next day the Foresters held a private meeting, after their 
attendance at the morning's lecture, and came to the conclusion 
to go down in a body that evening to the Mohren armed with 
their Hinch-fdnger (large hunting-knives, or, more properly, short 
swords), so that they might be fairly matched with the officers in 
case of another dispute. 

The police, however, had heard of their intention, and the offi- 
cers doubtlessly had been apprized to the same effect; for the 
latter, like gentlemen, thought it more honourable to keep away, 
than embroil themselves farther with a host of boys ; while the 
Polizei officials mustered in full force. The fracas, therefore, 
came to a peaceful end, nothing further being done than the 
'* rustication " of the forest student who had struck the officer— 
while the officer who had cut the forester down was sent away to 
enjoy himself at some fortress or other for a few months. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

STUDENT LTFE AT JENA« 

There are altogether twenty* seven Universities distributed 
throughout GermaDy, at which, in round numbers, some 20,000 
young men are continually studying, and for the teaching of 
whom, some 2000 and odd professors are regularly employed. 
Now, the population of all Germany, may be roughly estimated 
at 40,000,000 souls ; and of these a fourth part, or 10,000,000 
may, perhaps, be taken as the entire body of youths under twenty- 
one years old. So that dividing the gross number of males who 
are under age by the entire body of youths studying at these 
Universities, we find that one boy in every 500 receives a College 
education in Deutschland. We cannot tell what may be the 
proportion in England, and indeed, we know of no official returns 
that would enable us to come to such a conclusion. At Cambridge 
and Oxford (we find from the *' calendars ") the number of students 
may be taken roughly at 1500, respectively, or at 3000, altogether ; 
and perhaps, with the other Colleges throughout the country (such 
as the London University, King's College, Durham College, Hailey- 
bury, Homerton, and the several collegiate institutions for par- 
ticular sects), the sum of the University students in England may 
be roughly taken at 7000, or one-third those of all Germany. 
But then it should be remembered that the population of England 
alone (for we are excluding even Wales from the calculation) is 
but httle more than one-third of the people throughout Deutsch- 
land ; so that the proportion of those receiving a University edu- 
cation with us may be said to be about the same as it is in the 
Fatherland, or as one youth in every 500. 

The German students must not, in any way, be confounded 
with those of the higher English Universities ; for the youths at 
the Deutsch Colleges are, for the greater part, the sons merely of 
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second-rate middle-class families, such as publicans, batchers, 
cbandler's-shopkeepers, chemists and druggists, well-to-do pea- 
sants, and the like. Indeed, owing to the cheapness of matri- 
culating at such institutions in Deutschland, the class of youths 
who attend them approximates more to the university students 
of Scotland, where it is the ambition of every small farmer to 
make a " minister " of some one of his sons ; for the German 
" boys " in no way resemble the " men " at Oxford and Cambridge, 
whither, owing to the great expense of the course of study, ocdy 
the children of the richest in the land can be sent. 

The reader, therefore, in our after description, must bear this 
distinction continually in mind ; otherwise, when he learns that 
it is the custom of these " boys '* to sit at their convivial meetings 
mostly in their shirt-sleeves, and to do certain other acts of 
which the lowest Oxford or Cambridge "man" could never be 
guilty, he may fancy we are painting a general coarse picture, 
from some extraordinary vulgar exceptions. Moreover, when 
the stranger reads in Murray's Handbook for Northern Germany, 
that *' groups of the Jena students, in falling collars not parti- 
cularly clean'* (such things, however, are no longer worn), "and 
flowuig hair not particularly glossy, may be seen swaggering about 
the streets with foils, masks, and cudgels," (we never saw any 
cudgels,) the account may sound somewhat harsh to those who 
would contrast it with the appearances of the young men to be 
met with in our first-class University towns. Nevertheless, 
when we remember that the German students are the sons, 
generally, of small master-tradesmen, government-clerks, or pea- 
sant proprietors, and review what has already been said in these 
pages as to the manners even of the higher forms of middle-clasa 
life in Deutschland, it will be seen at a glance that, severe as the 
sketch may appear, the lineaments are by no means too harsh. 

However, dismissing all such class-distinctions from our mind, 
it must be admitted that there is no slight amount of poetic 
feeling (sentimental though it be) — ^no small modicum of the 
romantic, chivalrous spirit of old — no little ardour in the patriotic 
aspirations for the union and well-being of the Fatherland— 
and, indeed, no ordinary extent of religious zeal, underlying the 
Burschenschaft institutions of the German Universities. And 
we must confess, on the other hand, that such principles and 
feelings are utterly unknown among the adolescent members of 
our own Colleges. Granted that no practical good — and, indeed, 
as we believe, much social evil comes of it — still, the evil is in 
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no way intended, and the design of such institationsliis a poetic, 
chivalrous, and even religious spirit ahout Ht whidl we cannot 
but commend; even though the ultimatum of it he but tha 
singing of pot-glorious songs, the excision of noses and incision 
of cheeks in bojish duels, and the guzzling of barrels of small 
beer to the honour and glory of brotheriy love and eternal 
friendship and truth. 

There is no equivalent English word for the term Bunek&n- 
schaft, above used. Literally translated, it signifies 6oy<J^p, bat 
in the student vernacular it stands for those congregations of 
college '* Boys '* who have formed themselves into some dab or 
closed society, for the working out of certain principles which 
they believe to be either for the general benefit of their coantiy» 
or for the individual welfare and honour of their brother 
students. Such closed societies are of very ancient origin ; and 
though at present these student-clubs date as fiEur back only as 
the year 1815, there is not the least doubt that this period was 
merely the era of the revival of those institutions whicfh the 
governors of the country had previously suppressed. The Uni- 
versity of Jena dates as far back as the middle of the sixteenth 
century (a.d. 1548); it was indeed one of the first collegiate 
establishments founded by the Princes of Saxony (by Johann 
Friedrich *'the Magnanimous"), after the publication of that 
celebrated protest of the Saxon Elector and his allies against the 
edict of the Catholic Diet of Speier, which gave the Reformers 
the name of '* Protestants" ever afterwards; and probably such 
closed societies had then a specially religious object, as a means 
of uniting and strengthening the first Lutheran youths in those 
principles which had led to the downfall of the papal power in 
Germany. It will be found, too, that to this day these *' Boy- 
clubs " or Burschenschaft institutions have no httle religion mixed 
up, even with their drinking customs; for as Martin Luther 
himself is known to have hated the pretended asceticism of the 
old monks, as much as he was sworn against the feigned chastity 
of the Romish priesthood, and to have been a ** right jovial 
fellow" in his love of the pleasures of life, after he had de- 
nounced "the Pope and all his works" — so that the couplet of 
his, saying 

** Who loves not woman, wine, and eong, 
Bemains a fool hia whole life long :*' 
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has come to be a proverb thronghout Deutscbland— even so, 
doubtlesslj, t&at commingling of drinking and singing with 
sacred and patriotic principles, which is the marked character of 
the student-clabs of the present day, dates most likely as far 
back as the origin of the Reformation itself. 

There are Uiree sach Buncheruchaft institutions in Jena, 
each of such societies having special principles to work out, and 
all of them being disthiguished by certain colours, displayed 
either in the striped ribbon (called the "band'*) which the mem- 
bers wear across their breast, or in the bit of similarly-striped 
ribbon dangling from their watch (called the Bier-zipfel, or 
beer>lappet) ; or else in the colours of the gold-embroidered 
cap, which is like an inverted flowerpot-saucer in shape, and 
worn immediately over the right temple, rather than on the 
crown of the head — being kept in its place by means of a small 
piece of elastic that is slipped over the back of the skull. This 
is known by the name of their ** cerevU- (or beer-) cap," and it is 
customary for the Boys to swear by it ; for instead of attesting 
any solemn declaration by the words, " upon their honour," or 
" upon their 'davy," after the manner of other youths, it is the 
habit of the Jena students to vouch for the truth of any point 
that may be doubted, " upon their grand cerevis " (Latin, cerevisia, 
** beer") or their ** little cerevis," according to the importance of 
the occasion. But it will be seen by the curious beer-usages 
given hereafter, that it is forbidden for any student to pledge his 
grand cerevis to a negative proposition ; that is to say, he dare 
not assure any one that he did not see or hear such and such a 
thing, by means of this form of adjuration. For, say the beer- 
laws, with all the pomposity of an Act of Parliament, at § 19, 
*' as the grand cerevis takes the place of an oath, so must it not 
be used thoughtlessly. Moreover, a positive fact only can be 
certified by the grand cerevis, and it must never be given to 
attest the truth of a negative one*' (nie darf das negative Cerevis 
gegeben tcerden). 

Each of such student-clubs, or Biirschenschaft institutions, 
has, moreover, not only its distictive tricoloured ribbons and 
cerevis-caps, but its special monogram, or literal device, made 
up of the initials of the words standing for the main principles 
which it is respectively sworn to uphold; and such device is 
worked in gold-thread on the crown of the cerevis-caps worn by 
the members of the club, and also in the centre oi the large 
bilk-Hag, which is kept by the Fahne-wart (banner-warden) of 
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the society, and carried at the head of the unions daring any 
grand procession. These same monograms, moreover, are chalked 
on the floor of the hall, previous to any duel heing fought, so as 
to mark the sides or places of the two combatants. 

There are, at the present time, three such student-dabs ex- 
isting in Jena, and these are as follows : — 

1. The *'Armins,'' or ** Arminians,*' whose colours are black, 
red^ and gold ; the word here printed in italics being expressive 
of the distinctive hue by which the members of ti^e club are 
characterized ; that is to say, their caps are of a scarlet tint, 
with merely a narrow stripe of black and gold round the band of 
them. These " boys " have for their motto the words — 

**Fbebi>oic, HoiroiTB, avd Fatebblavd ! *' 

The monogram for which (made up of the initials of the three 
German words) is as under : — 




2. The " Germans," or " Germanians ;'* who have for their 
colours a white ground, with a border of black, red, and gold, and 
whose motto is — 

" Gk)D, Fkeedom, Hovoim, and Fatheblaio) ! '* 
The monogrammatic device of the club being— 
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3. The " Teutons " or " Teutonians ; " and these have blue for 
their principal colour, and white and gold for the additional hues, 
while the words of their motto are-^ 

" LoKQ Lnrs ths Cebcli ov Tbutonia ! " 

And whose monogram is consequently— 




Now, the cerevis-cap above described, emblazoned with the 
gold monogram on the crown, and with a border of golden vine- 
leaves running round the side of it, constitutes, together with the 
tricoloured ribbon across the breast, and the like tricoloured Bier- 
zijifel dangling from the watch in the waistcoat-pocket, the 
principal characteristics of the costume, not only of a Jena stu- 
dent, but of those belonging to the Burschenschaft institutions at 
the other Universities of Germany ; for such student-clubs are not 
peculiar to the Saxe- Weimar College alone, but ramify through- 
out the colleges of the entire country. Add, then, to the above 
distinctive articles of student costume, a pair of Kanonen-stis/el — 
or, in other words, hunting boots, as long as a cannon — and a 
short black-velvet surtout got up in the ** old German '^ style, all 
be-frogged, and be-braided, and be-laced, and with festoons of 
plaited cord dangling from each shoulder, after the fisishion of a 
footman s aiguillettes ; and the reader will have a tolerably-vivid 
notion of a German student in *' full dress,"— 'especially if he con- 
ceives the Bursclie to carry a lady s grey-checked shawl folded 
upon one arm, and an ivory-headed and ivory-tipped cane in the 
hand ; for each and all of such articles — from the punnet-like 
cap down to the ivory-tipped walking-stick — are the indispensable 
accompaniments of every Jena student, pretending to ihe least 
" style " at the present day. 
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Here, faowever, is an eDgraviDg, copied from a photograph hj 
HeiT Schenk of Jena, of such a uniTeisity-student " got up " in 
the latest fasfaioDS of the time. 




To become a member of these Buneltftitelt/ifl institutions, is r 
matter that ]s beset with some slight difficulty. In the first 
place, no foreigners are over permitted to enter the select circle ; 
since they are supposed to have Eothing in common with the in- 
terests of the Fatherland. Trae, strangers are allowed to join the 
club, as loleraud members, but thev are never suffered to take 
any active part in the business of it ; nor can they so much as 
wear the red, blue, or white cerevis-cap peculiar to the members 
of one or other of the Bunchemchaft institutions. MoreOTer, 
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even the youtbs who are natives of the country have to undergo 
a six-mouth8* course of probation, before thej can be admitted as 
regular members to the society ; and if, during the probationary 
term, their company or their principles be found to be uncongenial 
to the rest of the youths, they are politely informed, at the end 
of their novitiate, that there are certain secret objections to their 
joining the dub. Nor is such a novice even allowed to enter 
upon the course of probation, until the code of the laws, as well 
as the declaration of the principles of the union in question, have 
been placed in the hands of the candidate for admission, so that 
he may study them at his leisure ; and it is only after the youth 
has had several days to ponder over the whole matter, that he is 
asked whether he is inclined to subscribe to them, and feels that 
he has strength and will enough to uphold them. 

Further, there are still other sacrifices to be made. Not only 
has every member of the club to give up a certain percentage of 
all the money sent to him by his parents, for the maintenance of 
the society (the usual amount contributed by each being about 40 
thalers, or £6, each half-year), but he is also bound to devote 
considerable time to attending the various drinking-bouts, con- 
ferences, fencing-exercises, and duels, in which the members of 
the union have to take part. He is expected, indeed, to be pre- 
sent at each of the drinking-bouts, which occur twice every week 
and last from eight till ten in the evening, and also to conform to 
all the drinking ceremonies usual on such occasions ; and though 
he is not strictly bound to join in the Ex-kneipe (additional weekly 
or fortnightly drinking-bout) which is generally held somewhere 
in the suburbs, on the Sunday evenings during each Semester^ or 
half-yearly course of study, it would, nevertheless, be considered 
'* unboylike" not to do so. Again, he must be present every day 
for an hour or two at the " fencing loft," and practise there dili- 
gently with the small-swords, so as to qualify himself to defend 
his own honour, or that of any brother, in case of emergency. 
Over and above this, too, he must be ready to take part in the 
watch at the bedside, when any brother member of the society 
has been seriously wounded in a Mensur (or measuring of wea- 
pons), — for such is the usual German phrase for a duel. Nor is 
this all. The member of such a Bunchenschaft institution has 
to be present at every meeting called by the " Sprecher,'* or 
speaker, of the society ; such meetings being alvrays secret ones, 
and held with closed doors, within which none even of the tole- 
rated members are allowed to enter. These occur often twice iind 
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thrice in the week, and continue no short time ; s.» tliai ilie 
repeated inroads upon the time of a youth who has come to the 
University to study are such as to make the attention to the dub- 
business a matter of no slight sacrifice on his part. 

However, the student before joining any such Bursehentekajt 
society is tolerably-well acquainted with what will be expected of 
him ; nevertheless, many are the Boys who, after uniting them- 
selves with one or other of the student-clubs, are forced to lapse 
into mere tolerated members, owing to their inability to oonibnn 
to the rules of the union as well as to meet the expenses of it. 

Let us suppose, however, that a youth has just had his name 
placed by his parents on the College-books, and that he has 
expressed a wish, to some friend whom he knows, to enrol himself 
as a member of the Arminian Burschenschaft— a sodely with 
which we profess to have more particular acquaintance than with 
any other ; for it is the peculiar custom at Jena and other such 
institutions, that he who fraternizes with one club cannot be per- 
mitted to associate with the members of another; so that on 
visiting the town the stranger must do, as we were obliged to do, 
t. e„ select his friends, and abide by them, since evenr society is 
utterly distinct from, if not absolutely at war with, ahnoet eveiy 
other. 

Well, we will suppose, as we said before, that the new-comer 
has chosen, like us, the Armins for his friends ; and then, after 
having taken part, for some few nights, in the drinking-boots 
with the *' Boys," he has a copy of the principal laws placed in 
his hand for his due consideration and adoption, before being 
admitted within the exclusive circle. 

We asked to be allowed to make ourselves acquainted with the 
character of such rules ; and though it was by no means usual 
for strangers to have such a privSege vouchsafed to them, the 
favour was at length granted, and we were furnished with the 
following curious abstract of the leading tenets of the institution 
in question. 

We should add, however, for our own credit sake, that we are 
guilty of no breach of faith in the publication of them ; since we 
stated at the time that our object was to make the English public, 
in some measure, acquainted with the principles of societies to 
which they were utter strangers. We were informed, at the same 
time, that the matter supplied to us was merely a portion of what 
the members had to subscribe ; but whether the rest was with- 
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held on account of its bein^ a mere matter of miinteresting form, 
or because it was of a more private and secret nature, we are 
not in a position even to conjecture. 

As it was given to us, so do we present it to the reader. 

Introduction to the Bules of the Armjnian Club at Jena. 

Convinced that the noble self-consciousness of the German 
nation — their brotherly love and their desire for national unity 
(now that the latter feeling has been newly awakened by the late 
glorious wars for liberty) — must meet with a lively expression on 
the part of the academic youths of Jena, a considerable number 
of the students accordingly founded and joined, on the 12th 
June, 1815, the institutions now known as the Bunchenschaft, 

They felt satisfied that any academic union, which would be 
fitting to the purpose and principles of the University, must 
necessarily be based upon that high spirit which alone can ensure 
that which, after God-seeking, is the holiest and noblest aspira- 
tion of man : the freedom and independence of our Fatherland. 

This union was named by them the Bunchenschaft, or Guild 
of Boys. 

Therefore, the first and holiest object of the Guild of Boys was 
to give fresh life and vigour to German customs and feelings ; to 
excite German energy, as well as to promote chastity ; to induce 
their compatriots, in their common love of the Fatherland, to 
sacrifice every worldly interest to it ; to give up to war and destine- 
tion every power which opposed the freedom and independence of 
the nation ; to annihilate every base sentiment that was antago- 
nistic to the proper regulation and diffusion of such a high- 
minded spirit ; and, fincdly, to bring about the re-establishment 
of concord and brotherly love among the University students 

Whoever struggles for so high an object can tolerate only the 
society of brave and honourable youths. 

Therefore, as the first condition necessary for the attainment 
of such ends, the founders of the Guild of Boys demanded of 
each member, who was desirous of belonging to it, compliance 
with the following forms of existence : — Moral living ; stem 
upholding of personal digjiity ; and acting in conformity with a 
true, manly, and chivalrous spirit, such as knows how to defend, 
and Iww to maintain, right and honour, at the cost even of life or 
blood. 

By these principles of patriotism, morality, and nobility, the 
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Boys' Guild increased and became stronger and stronger, despite 
of every impediment, and the machinations of those who worked 
with ill-will against it. It grew to be a power, important and 
salutary, for the development of patriotic life. It has maintained 
itself, through the infusion of an ideal spirit into the youths of 
the coimtry, even to this day, despite the alteration of ihe times. 

Now we, the members of the Boys' Guild called Arminia, 
assembling at the Borough-Cellar, are faithful and true suc- 
cessors of the original Boys* Guild in Jena. 

We have not only immutably kept its external marks of dis- 
tinction, but we have also lineally inherited its spirit. We acknow* 
ledge its aim to be the most generous of all objects, as well as the 
most worthy for the academic youths of this period to endeavour 
to carry out ; and we adhere to the idea of its principles ¥dth 
unshaken fidelity. 

In order, therefore, to accomplish our purpose the more surely, — 
to put an end to all individual dissension, and to bring about the 
perfect rule and regulation of our Boys' Guild, we have, after 
careful and mature consideration, set down the following laws, as 
the basis of our constitution, and as the fundamental principles 
to which all our members are expected to subscribe. 

§ 1. 

We devote our life and strength to the service of the united 
German Fatherland. For the welfare of Germany, we vrill cul- 
tivate our youthful energies vnth earnestness and perseverance ; 
for the freedom and independence of Germany, we vrill stand up 
with manly courage ; for the unity of Germany we will work with 
one heart and soul. And for what we have thus striven in our 
youth, we hereby pledge our faith to defend and promote zea- 
lously, with all our bodily and mental strength, when we are men 
and citizens. 

§ 2. 

Therefore, this Boys' Guild being in its constitution, and aspi- 
ration essentially a German fraternity, in the best sense of the 
word, those students only should be admitted to it, who are the 
sons, not alone of German parents, but of citizens of the German 
Fatherland. Nevertheless, considering that there are nations, the 
l>eople of which, though belonging to an extraneous body-politic, 
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partake of the German nature, on account of their having been 
bom to the German language, and educated after German man- 
ners, we cheerfullj receive into our union students of this kind, 
upon the understanding that they are willing to subscribe to the 
German ]>atriotic principle set down in Sect. I — although they 
are expected to do this, only so far as it agrees with their extra- 
German patriotic views. 

§ 3. 

Bearing in mind the endeavours of the original Boys' Guild to 
combine the whole of the ae^demic youths of Germany into one 
large patriotic union, wo regard this as the object for which we 
are to strive with all our force — '' that is to say, to bring together 
the scattered elements of the real and uuited student mind, 
throughout all Germany, and first of all in Jena/* So, further, 
do we declare, that we will never acknowledge, but ratlier com- 
bat, by all means in our power, every society opposed to the 
aim and object of the student-union ; especially the so-called 
"Husbandmen" (OekonomJ and ** Corps" who are a type of a 
base life among students, and animated by no sense of patriotism 
tchat^ver. 
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4. 



Upon each member of the Student Guild a moral and honour- 
able mode of action and thought are enforced as a duty. This, 
indeed, can be the only foundation of every noble aim, and by 
such means alone can the respect and honour of the whole Stu- 
dent Guilds be secured. In particular, the preservation of chas- 
tity is denuindsd of the members as a national and truly German 
virtue, in accordance with tJie pure and holy purpose of the Student 
Guilds, 



§5. 

In all matters of honour we regard the duel as a purifying 
ordeal; that is to say, we consider that by such means the 
student has restored to him the honour which, in the eyes of 
his fellow-students, had been injured by some opprobrious of- 
fence. Therefore, every one belonging to our society is obliged 
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not only to purifv Ida own honour with the customary weapons, 
provided he c&n obtain no ottier satisfaction for the wrong that 
has been done to him, but, in order to comply with the piinciple 
of juatneBs, he is expected to be ever ready to give satisfaction to 
those whose honour he lias injured, and that with such weajvms 
as his adversary may aelect. Neverthelew, the Students' Guild 
malfes it a special duty to endeavour t« prevent, by all fitting 
means, any tEanton provocation being offered by ita members to 
those of another society. 



In order to manifest also in our outward appearance that we 
are the true successors of the ancient Student Guild, ve maintain 
to this day, as the only colon ra of our banner, the " venerable black, 
red, and gold." Further, Lhe sole ol^ect of our ambition we ex- 
press in the following words: — 



" HoKOttB, Fkeedoh, i 



D TSR FATimLlKDl" 



ind by that motto we will ever bear in mind that as our i 
iniKjur is our holiest oood. so. also, will we devote our an 
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upon as an enemy to the Guild, and to be excluded from it for 
ever. 

§9. 

If, too — as we can hardly anticipate — ^it should ever come to 
pass that the majority of the members should vote for the aboli- 
tion or alteration of these laws, then the faithful minority alone is 
entitled to continue in operation as the Student Guild of the Ar> 
minians, and to them, and them only, shall remain the name, the 
colours, the motto, and the property of the said society. 

After the novice has read, and given his assent to, the principles 
and laws above quoted, he is allowed to become a member of the 
society ; though even then he is not permitted to take part in its 
formal proceemngs, but is regarded as one in a state of probation, 
whom the Boys have still the right of refusing admission into their 
circle; provided, as we said before, they should consider either his 
habits, or his sentiments, or even his manners, uncongenial to them. 
While in this state of probation, the young student is denominated 
a *' Fox," and handed over to the care of the '* Fox Migor,** who 
is duly elected for the purpose, to be initiated and trained in the 
**art and mystery** of the drinking customs of the Bwnehenschaft ; 
and it will be seen hereafter, when the reader comes to study the 
beer-usages of Jena (and some such beer-usages, we should add. 
prevail, more or less, in every German university), that the prin- 
cipal education of the so-called '* Foxes** consists in their being 
bound to drink out of a full glass (ex plenoj, and to drink to the 
end of it, too, whenever called upon by a "Boy** to do so; and, 
moreover, that the *'Fox Major is at liberty to command the 
imited " Foxes ** at each of the drinking-bouts, which take place 
tvrice or thrice in the week, to swallow i^r him as much beer as 
he may be able to toss off at one draught, and to do the same as 
often as he pleases in the course of the evening. 

These Foxes almost invariably join the society at the com- 
mencement of a '* semester** (or half-year), and the occasion upon 
which they are admitted into the Bunehemchaft is called the 
Eintritti-kneipe (literaUy "the entrance drinking-bout'*). 

In the month of June the ** Stiftungs-commerce*' (or foundation 
festivity) is held, and at this feast the ceremony of the baptism of 
each of the newly-inducted members takes place, and the Fox re- 
ceives the nickname that he is ever after to be known by at the 
University. 
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Of the doinga on these evenings the following picture, copioit 
from a Jena print, will ^ive the reader a far more graphic idea 
tlun any words 




£irT[au 



Tito Alibut, who is ihe otUciating minister on such o 
rijinis piirt of the hoor Statc-offiocrs in connection with the 
Ktiuioiit-i:liib.s of Jetia. and is elected anuoally for the office. 
Tlia render sees hiut in the engraving duly got up in his canoni- 
i-als (for the Jona studeiiU lovi; masquerading as dearly as boys 
in ;{cnt.-ral ileliglit in eostiiniingl, and in the act of pouring a con- 
fiil nf hocr on the head of the new member — as the htting unction 
with niiicli to anoint the ni>vice who is to be taught to regard it 
i^viT lifter in the light of " holy water." 

At tlic^e Stifflimgs-commerqen (foundation festivities) there en- 
■■ut -' oiniilicr comiu ceremony, which is known b; the name of the 
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"Fox-riding" (Fueht-ritt). What may be the meaniog of the 
sport we are at a loss to divine, though we imagine it is supposed 
to represent a rude attempt at a fox-hunt; but as the Foxes them- 
selves are the riders rather Chan the creatures ridden after, it i« 
difficult to see either the sense or the fun of it. However, the 
boys themseWea enjoj it; foT, irith the fine spirits of youth, it 
wants but a straw or a feather to tickle loda into laughter. 

The subjoined picture is a fsc-simile of a lithoRraph published 
in the university town, and is quite sufficient to give the reailer a 
iiotiuii of whot takes plai-e on s ' 




At the head is seen the Fox Major with his huge Frpn 1 
hunting-horn across his breast got up like Gallic h nts nen u 
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general, and as utterly unlike an English one as British tars are 
different from the dandy seamen seen at masquerades ; i;?hile the 
Foxes themselves are shown riding astride the tavern chairs, in 
which manner the whole hody of them go cantering round the 
room, while the '* Boys *' hlack the faces of the riders with burnt 
cork as they go by. 

On these occasions, too, a special song is sung. The melody 
of this is exceedingly lively, and by no means disagreeable ; the 
principal fun of the words consisting in the application of the 
epithet ledemen (literally leathern, but figuratively simple, stupid) 
to a number of different and incongruous objects. This adjective 
we have, in the following translation of the chant rendered by the 
vernacular phrase of " shocking bad,** which appeared to us to be 
the only equivalent English term that could be used. 



SONa TO BE SUNO AT A FOX-RIDINa. 

What comes yonder from the heights ? What comes y<mder from the 
heights ? What comes yonder from the shoekizig-bad heights P ay ! ay ! 
shocking-had heights ? What comes yonder from the heights ? 

'Tis a popt boy in buckskin tights ! 'Tis a post-boy in buckskin tight* ! 
*Ti8 a post-boy in shocking-bad buckskin tights! Ay! ^! shooking-bad 
tights ! A post-boy in buckskin tights ! 

Who brings he with that box P Who brings be with that box P Who 
brings he with that shocking-bad box P Ay ! ay ! shoeking-bad box ! Who 
brings he with that box ? 

He bringeth a real live Fox ! He bringeCh a real Hva Fox ! He bringeth 
a shocking- bad real live Fox ! Ay ! ay ! A shocking-bad Fox ! He bniig« 
eth a real live Fox ! 

Your servant, great lords of the land ! Ycmt servant, great loorda of the 
land ! Your obedient servant to command ! Ay ! ^ I to command ! Your 
servant, great lords of the land ! 

What's Mister Fapadoin^P What's Mister Papa domgp What's 
shocking-bad Mister Fapa domg P Ay ! ay ! shocking-bad Papa ! Whafa 
Mister Papa doins P 

Over Cicero he s stewing ! Over Cicero he's stewing ! Over aboeking- 
bad Cicero he's stewing! Ah! ay! shocking bad Cicero! Orer Gioero 
he's stewing ! 

What's Mamma dear a-watching P What's Mamma dear a-iratohing f 
What's shockioc-bad Mamma dear a-watching? Ay! ay! ahooking-bad 
Mamma! What s Mamma dear a-watchingp 

She's Papa's fleas a-catching ! She's Papa's fleas a-catching ! She's 
Papa's shocking.bad fleas a-catching ! Ay ! ay ! shocking-bad fleas ! She's 
Papa's fleas a-catching. 

And what's the daughter Taming? And what's the daughter Pam 
ing? What's the shocking-bad daughter Taming? Ay! ay! shockinff 
bad daughter ! And what's the daughter Taming P 
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Shfl^i &ther'8 itockings darning! She's &ther'B stookinn daniing! 
She*B £ither*B shocking-bad stockmffs darning! Aj! aj! anooking-bad 
atockings ! She'a fiith^s stockings darning. 

Wliat's the Bector occupied inP Wlmt*s the Bector occupied in? 
What's the shocking-bad Bector occupied inP Ay! aj! the uiocking- 
bad Bector ! What's the Bector occupied in P 

His eldest son he's hiding ! His eldest son he*s hiding ! He'a hiding 
bis shockinff-bad eldest son! Aj! aj! shocking-bad son! His eldest 
son he's hiding. 

P'rhaps the Fox tobacco smokes ? Prhaps the Fox tobacoo smokes ? 
Prhaps the Fox shocking-bsd 'baooo smokes? Ay! ay! shocking-bad 
'baooo ! P'rhaps the Fox tobacco smokes ? 

A little ! you reverend blokes ! A little, you rererend blokes ! A little 
you {ande — shockine-bad) reverend blokes ! Ay ! ay ! {Aside — shocking- 
l)ad blokes !) A little, you rererend blokes ! 

A pipe, then, let him fill ! A pipe, then, let him fill ! A shocking-bad 
pipe, then, let him fill ! Ay ! ay ! a shocking-bad pipe ! A pipe, then, let 
him fill ! (Fox emokes,) 

Oh, dear! I feel so ill! Oh, dear! I feel so ill! Oh, dear! I fed so 
shockingly ill ! Ay ! ay ! shockingly ill ! Oh, dear ! I feel so ill ! 

Be sick, if you're in pain ! Be sick, if you're in pain ! Be shockingly 
sick, if you're in pain ! Ay ! ay ! shockingly sick ! Be sick, if you're in 
pain ! (FoxtmU kit head out of window andpretendt to wmii,) 

Ah, now I'm well again! Ah! now I'm well again! Tee, now Pm 
shockingly well again! Ah! ay! shockingly well! Yes, now I'm well 
again! 

Thus the Fox becomes a Boy ! Thus the Fox becomes a Boy ! Thus 
the Fox becomes a shocking-bad Boy ! Ay ! ay ! shoddng-bad Boy ! Thus 
the Fox becomes a Boy ! 

The foregoing account of the principles and customs in connec- 
tion with the induction of a novice into the society of the more 
patriotic of the student-clubs, refers more particularly to the mat- 
ters appertaining to what are technically styled the Burschenr 
schaft institutions of Jena. And we have now to speak of the 
other student-societies that prevail also at this University. 

Other student-societies bear the name of '* Corp* " in contra- 
distinction to the Burschenschqft or boy-guilds of the town ; and 
if the reader vnll take the trouble to refer to § 3 of the laws before 
given in connection with the club called the Arminians or Armins, 
he will readily understand the utter difference of principle between 
the boy-guilds and the societies termed the corps, of which we 
are now about to speak. 

In the declaration of the Armins the following words occur : — 
** We declare that we will never acknowledge, but rather combat 
by all means in our power, every society that is opposed to the 
aim and object of the boj-guilds— especially the so-called '* hus- 
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bandmen * and * corps/ who are a type of a base life among stu- 
dents, and animated by no sense of patriotism whatever" 

Of these Jena coq)s we profess to know nothing bat what we 
heard from the Arminians themselves ; and they all spake of them 
as youths who gave up the prime of their life to all manner of 
debauchery, and described the societies to us as being mere con- 
vivial unions, with no idea but that of drinking and singing to 
bring them and bind them together. It is, too, the diametrically- 
opposite feelings existing between the two antagonistic institutions 
of the Burschenschaft (boy-guilds) and the Corps-burschen Student 
corps) which lead to the continual feuds, resulting in the duels 
that are almost daily occurrences in the suburbs of Jena. 

So far as we could learn, the youths belonging to the boy- 
guilds are mostly the sons of Lutheran ministers, or of smidl 
tradesmen, or well to-do peasant proprietors, whereas those in 
counection with the corps generally belong to a higher class; 
and the consequence is, that the aristocratic element of the one 
body is wholly at variance, and ever at war, with the democratic 
or patriotic principles of the other. Moreover, the expenses of 
each member in connection with any one of the student corps 
are considerably greater than those appertaining to the boy-guilds ; 
indeed, we were assured tliat the sum levied by the corps out of 
the receipts of each student belonging to them amounted to as 
much as 60 thalers, or £9, for the first half-year out of the money 
they were allowed by their parents. Furtiier, the members of 
the corps are sworn, in no way, to chaste or pure lives ; and from 
what we could glean from the students belonging to the boy- 
guilds, this, as well as the unpatriotic character of their senti- 
ments, was the main cause of the hatred existing between the 
two different institutions. 

There are three distinct societies comprised under the general 
head of the Jena corps. These are the Franks, the Westphalians, 
and the Thuringians : and each of them have their distinctive 
colours displayed in their caps, their bt^nds, and their Bier-zipfel 
(beer lappets), as well as in their monogrammatic device — ^in the 
same manner as the members of the boy-guilds before described. 

The colours of the Franks or Franconians, for instance, are 
green, red, and gold, green being the distinctive hue, and the 
others merely the accessories, worn in the form of stripes. Their 
motto is — 

**Loira Lrm thz Cibcle of thi Bbothxbs ov FaAKCOKiA!" 
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^hile the device, embroidered in gold-thread upon the crown of 
their cerevis caps and banner, is as follows : — 




The Thuringians, on the other hand, have black for their 
principal colour, with white and red as accessories, their motto 
being — 

"Long iiyb thb Circle of the Bbothebs ot Thurikoia!" 
the monogram of which is this : — 




Finally, the Westphalians are distinguished, like the Franks, by 
green as their principal colour, but contradistinguished from them, 
at the same time, by having black and white for accessory hues, 
rather than red and gold. The motto of this corps is — 

" LOVQ LTVS THE ClBCLE OF THE BrOTHEBS OF WESTPHALIA !'* 

whilst the subjoined device, composed of each of the initial let- 
ters of the motto constitutes their monogram. 
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About one half of the entire students may be said to be mem- 
bers of one or other of the three Jena corps, or else of the three 
boy-guilds of the town. So far as we could ascertain, the propor- 
tion was as follows ; — Belonging to each of the Burschenschaft 
institutions, there are, upon an average, some thirty odd members, 
or about a hundred in all, which is upwards of one-fifth of the 
entire collegians. On the other hand, the number of students 
connected with each of the more aristocratic corps may be taken 
at twenty: so that one-seventh of the university students are 
attached to them. Besides these there are the " husbandmen ** 
(Oekononis) studying at the college, who are admitted without any 
previous exammation, and of whom there are about eighty altoge- 
ther at Jena. 

The remainder of the boys at the university are lads without 
either democratic or aristocratic principles to maintain — who are 
neither wedded to chaste lives, nor, on the contrary, delighting in 
depraved ones ; and who are classed together by the rest of the 
students under the opprobrious name of Finks (the literal mean- 
ing of the word being finch, which is described in the dictionaries 
as a small singing-bird) ; and who, so far as we are able to judge, 
after a three weeks* stay in the university town, were harmless 
youtlis who had come there to study, and were the sons mostly 
of people who could ill afford the expenses of the hard-drinking 
customary in the several student-societies. These Finks, or 
Finches (who are almost the type of our Sizars) wore always a 
black cap, without any accessory stripes, as a distinctive mark of 
their non-adhesion to any particular club; and if our memory 
serves us, they were deficient also in the breast-band and the 
beer-lappet tliat the other Jena boys delight to cany. 

We were at some pains to ascertain what was the average ex- 
pense of the university education in Jena. This, of course, va- 
ries with the habits and customs of the youths coming thither to 
study ; and so far as we could learn, the following are the best 
particulars upon this head : — 

To the poor scholars belonging to no society whatever, the cost 
may be set down at 120—150 tlialers (or £18— £22 10a. of our 
money) per annum. Those, on the other hand, who are mem- 
bers of one or other of the Jena corps, spend upon an average 
from 400 to 600 thalers (or from £60 to £90) the year, whilat the 
expenses of the Burachenschaft lads usually come to between 300 
and 400 thalers (or from £45 to £60) annually. One American 
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youth, nvhose acquaintance we made in the town, told us that the 
cost of his attendance at the university amounted to 60 thalers 
(or £9) a month, which is at the rate of upwards of £100 the 
year ; but then, it should be remembered that his lodffings were 
more expensive than those of the generality of students, and, 
may be, he would not put up with the fare that Germans are 
willing to submit to. However, we were assured that the average 
might be fairly struck at 800 thalers (or £45) per annum. 

The usual custom is for the students to taJke their meals at 
some tavern or hotel in the city, the cost of which is generally 
about 5 thalers (or 1 5s.) a month, i. e, 4«. 9d. the week. Of the 
style of living we shall have to speak hereafter. 

The expenses of attending the different lectures are 6 thalers 
(I85.) each course, every half-year, for those who are studying 
either theology or juiisprudeuce, and 80 thalers the course 
(£4 \0s,) for those who desire to be instructed in chemistry or 
medicine ; so that if we assume that the lodging of a Jena stu- 
dent costs 2 J thalers the month, or say £4 ] 0«. the year, and 
that his living amounts to 5 thalers a month, or say £10 the year, 
while the cost of attending the several courses of lectures comes, 
on the average, to 20 thalers the half-year, or £6 annually, we 
have the gross yearly expense of the students fairly estimated at 
130 thalers, or £19 lOs. per annum. Hence, we can readily 
understand how many of the Finks or Finches who have '' sti- 
pends," as they are called, from the college funds, can manage to 
get a imiversity education for £20 the year ; and, moreover, what 
must be the amount of money wasted in beer among the other 
students, when the bare necessary outlay is £19 10«. per annum, 
and the customary annual expenditure as much as £45 or £60. 

One of the Armin Boys furnished us vnth the following esti- 
mate of his own expenses for each Semester ; his lodging cost 
him 17 thalers (£2 II5.), his dinners 30 thalers (or £4 lOs.), his 
college 20 thalers (£3), his club 40 thalers (£6), his beer and 
suppers 60 thalers (£9), and his extra expenses 20 thalers (£3), 
which, added together, gives a sum total of 187 thalers (or 
£28 Is.) as the cost of each six-months* term at Jena; and this 
is at the rate of £56 odd per annum, without either clothes or 
washing. We were assured, however, that, as a rule, £60 per 
annum may be taken as the fair average expense of those " Boys" 
whose fathers are well to do, and £15 — £20 the cost of the 
poorer scholars, who are in receipt of some '* stipendium " from 
the college. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

OF THE BEEE-DBINKISO CUSTOMS AT JBS*. 

In Jeiia, beer alotie is the main drink amouR the youths at the 
University. In France, wine generally prevails upon sucli occa- 
sions ; and we must remember that history tells ns that Charle- 
magne was the first to introduce the growth of the grape into 
Germany, prior to wliich time the Germans had been accustomed 
solely to the drinking of malt liquors ; and we know, moreover, 
from the tables of Alexander Humboldt, that even now, it is 
principally in the Rhenish diatrict that " potable " wine can be 
produced. In all other parts of the Fatherland, beer is still the 
customary drink of the nation ; and there is not the least doubt 
that in our own land, this same malt liquor was the original 
beverage of our British forefathers. True that, among the Welsh 
a certain fermented compound of honey and malt liquor celled 
" mead," or " metheglin " woa indulged in at special festivities ; 
atill beer, throughout the countries incapable of producing wine, 
was, and ia yet, the general beverage of the folk. 

This word beer, like bread and water, and such other primitive 
terms, is what the Germans call a " strong word," and its deri- 
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Tation call be carried no farther back than the Celtic languages-^ 
the Romans and die Greeks having no cognate expression for it. 
In Welsh it is written 6iV, and in Amoric, byer and ber. We are 
of opinion, however, that this term is the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon here, signifying barley, and the Hebrew bar, com, and that 
the word originally meant nothing more than com-Avine ; even as 
the Germans, to the present day, call the ordinaiy fermented 
liquor of the country Korn-branntweint and by stenoepy, Kom 
alone. 

The beer of Germany remains to this day of an exceedingly 
light character : so much so, indeed, that it is impossible to pre- 
serve the brewings of each town even to the end of the twelve- 
month. In Eisenach, it invariably happens, that the city brewage 
is drunk out before the end of the summer, and that then '* strange *' 
beers have to be brought into the city, to slako the thirst of the 
inhabitants. Indeed, the German beers are, generally s|)eaking, 
of so delicate or weak a character, that they will not keep tlie 
twelvemonth through, even in the coolest cellars, and that four- 
and -twenty hours after a cask is tapped, the remainder is utterly 
undrinkable. So that when an Englishman tells the German 
folk he has drunk (as we have in the late Duke of Devonshire's 
cellars; beer, at least a hundred years old, and that it is the cus- 
tom of our noblemen to brew, immediately an heir is bom, so 
many barrels that are to be partaken of on the son s attaining his 
majority, they shmg their shoulders in incredulity, for they 
cannot understand how it is possible for a stronger decoction than 
their own to be kept a longer space of time. 

The greater part of the German beers, indeed, approximate in 
character to what we call " table-ale," or " intermediate," as such 
kind of dilute malt liquor used, some time ago, to be styled. They 
ai'e by no means unpleasant, and, so far as our experience goes, 
they contribute, when taken in moderation, to an improved action 
of the vital functions. Indeed, in America, where the naturalized 
Geraians have begun to brew such beers for the eiyoyment of 
their own countrymen, on the other side of the Atlantic, they are 
often prescribed by the physicians, as the best of medicine for 
those who are in a weakly condition. That they are by no means 
so heady as our ales, the English reader can well understand, 
after having been assured, that it is not unusual for a youth of 
no t-yet- twenty years of age to drink some thirty pint glasses in 
the course of an evening. Generally, each city has its own 
peculiar beer, wliich bears the name of the place where it is 
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brewed. Such beers are mostly called bj the general term Lager- 
bier, or, literally, beer that can be kept in store. 

The Jena beer, however, is of a yery peculiar kind, and brewed 
only at the little village of Lichtenham, which immediately ad- 
joins the University town. This Lichtenhainer, as it is called, is 
a species of white beer, or, rather, a decoction made from wheat, 
instead of barley, and is more the colour of champagne than ordi- 
nary malt liquor. The flavour of it is far from pleasant at first, 
for it tastes not unlike the smallest English small-beer, that has 
turned slightly sour, and gone somewhat flat. Indeed, the only 
thing to which we can compare it, is a mixture of cider and water, 
with a dash of camomile-tea added to it The students, however, 
assure you, that the taste for it is a growing one, and ultimately 
becomes so strong, that persons who are accustomed to drink 
Lichtenhainer, prefer it to beer of any other kind. We are in- 
clined to believe, however, that this is very much on a par with 
the eulogies of the Germans respecting their black bread : for as 
your true Deutscher always eats white bread when he can get it 
gratuitously, so do the Jena students, when any grand feast is 
given, generally prefer to drink the more expensive Lager-beer of 
the country. On ordinary occasions, however, Lichtenhainer is 
assuredly the usual drink of the Jena students; and the reason 
of this is, we are of opinion, because quantity is desired imther 
than quality; for the Lichtenhainer beer is of so exceedingly 
mild a character as to admit of some score or more of pints of it 
being swallowed at one sitting, with scarcely any intoxicating 
eflect. Moreover, price, we think, is one of the main elements 
in the consideration, since the ordinary Lager-beer of the country 
costs from a penny to three-halfpence the pint, and the same 
quantity of Lichtei^ainer can be had for three farthings. 

Lichtenhainer is usuaUy drunk, not out of glasses, as the Lager- 
beer is, but out of white wooden cans, or " stoops ; " and the 
cause of this strange custom, you are told, is that the pale and 
uninviting muddy look of the stuff would not be particularly 
pleasant to contemplate. These wooden cans are coated with 
resin inside, and are not unlike miniature English chums, fitted 
with a wooden handle at the side. Every student possesses one 
of these, and indeed such a beer-can forms as much an indispen- 
sable part of the Saxon academic paraphernalia, as does a por- 
celain pipe, with the arms of the club to which the student belongs, 
emblazoned on the bowK or an ivory-handled cane, or indeed the 
little gold-embroidered muffin-cap carried by the members of 
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every German Universitj. This wooden beer-can is always kept 
in readiness at the tayem, where the dub, of which the student 
is a member, is in the habit of holding its meetings ; and in the 
passages of the University beer-houses, hundreds of them are to 
be seen, early in the morning, stuck upon the prqjectiug prongs 
of huge perpendicular stands that are like hat-trees, while the 
cans ^emselves seem to be the big blossoms at the end of each of 
the branches. 

Such a beer-can is always presented to the student by some 
friend, immediately after lus coming to the University ; and on 
the wooden lid the nickname of the donor, as well as of the donee 
(for tobriqusts are an invariable custom among the Jena boys), 
is printed in red sealing-wax ; while in the middle i^pear the 
letters $Jfn,U standing for " seinem Ueben ** — that is to say, to 
his beloved So-aud-so— after the following fashion, — the sub- 
joined being the inscription upon such a can presented to our 
son by one of his Jena friends : — 






Further, on the front of the can is cut the word '* Jena," with 
the date annexed, and the letters filled up with red sealing-wax 
as before; whilst inside the lid there is always engraven the 
following curious device : — 



§11. 



What on earth this meant we could not, for the life of us, at 
first conceive; and what made the matter still more puzzling 
was, that you would be sure to see, go into whatever b^r-house 
you might, this same Section Eleven painted conspicuously on 
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the rafter in the middle of the ceiling ; or else, maybe, upon the 
protuberant stomach of some plaster image of Lablache in the 
character of Figaro. What did this all-important section refer 
to ? Was it to form the principal point in the loug-looked-for 
Magna Oharta of United Germany, that it was found thus in- 
scribed on the tavern walls and under the lid of every tankard, 
so that every German might have it continually before his eyes 
even in his merry-makings ? Nor was it till we came into the 
possession of the book of beer-customs, published for the guida 
of the Jena students, that the mystery was thoroughly cleared up 
to our mind. 

Now, this book of beer-customs is designed, as the title-page 
tells us, " for the use and profit of academic conviviality " {Zu 
Nutz und Frommen akademischer GemiUhUckkeit entwoffen)^ and 
is formally issued under the authority of the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the revision of the beer laws {Die ztir Bevinan de$ 
Biercoimnents nicdergesetzte Commission), In the preface, too, 
wears informed that the "commission" determined to perfect 
its labours, in order to supply a common and deep-felt want ; 
and we are assured that the ** commissioners can, with propriety, 
take upon themselves to say that they are, at least, no novices in 
the noble art of barley-juice drinking *' {in der Kunst dem edlen 
Oerstensaft), 

The matter of the book itself is pompously divided, with all 
the pedantry of the German school-men, into "general" and 
** special " parts ; and these again respectively sub-divided into 
chapters and sections, each headed with a capital or small letter, 
or with a Roman or Arabic numeral, till the whole ciassificatoiy 
machinety of I., II., III., 1, 2, 3, and A, B, C, a, b, c, as weU 
as § and H is utterly exhausted ; while, under such heads, the 
rules are given concerning the rights and duties of beer-obliga- 
tions, or the loss of beer-honours, or the forms necessary in 
drinking-£o, or drinking in-response-to, or the power of bidding 
a person to drink out of a full glass, as well as of beer-duels and 
beer-impotence. Moreover, every separate paragraph of the 
book is duly marked § 1, or § 2, up to § 118, as though it were 
an elaborate scientific treatise ; and it is by reference to § II of 
this highly-ceremonious handbook of beer-etiquette, or most 
systematic code of beer-laws, that we are enabled to discover the 
significance of the mysterious symbols inscribed under the lid of 
every beer-can, and painted on the ceiling of nearly every beer- 
house. For tliere it stands : — 
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§ Jl. 

It is (the duty of all) to swill on. 

We should not, however, in all justice, omit to mention that 
there is a small section of students knoTiMi bj the name of 
" Wingol lianas" (a society founded by the German poet Klop- 
stock) who are utterly opposed to such principles, and who are 
sworn not only against beer-drinkhig, but also against duelling. 
Nevertheless, this small knot of youths are as eccentric in their 
principles, and bear about the same proportion to the majority, 
as the believers in Johanna Southcote hold to the members of 
the Established Church in our country ; and they are held in 
such utter scorn and detestation by the rest of the students, that 
we were assured by the Jena boys that they never met one of 
them but they made a point of insulting him, and occasionally 
beating him in the worst way they could. This extraordinary 
little tribe of Wingoltianas flourishes chiefly at the University of 
Halle, nn institution which holds no high academic rank in 
Deutschland ; so that the reader will readily understand that 
beer-drinking among Gtrman students is the common rule, and 
abstinence from such habits tlio singular and small exception. 

With this introduction, we will now proceed to set before the 
reader its concise an a»!Count as p issible, of the beer-customs pre- 
valent among the Jena boys ; ami those of Jena may be taken as 
the typo of the habits of the students at all other similar institu- 
tions tiiroughout Germany. We should premise, however, that 
in the a])stract here given we follow neither the order nor the 
arrangement of the text-book from which we quote ; since it is 
necessary for the due comprehension of the several matters by 
the English reader, that those affairs wliich the Jena bovs under- 
stand almost without any tuition, should be put together, so that 
such as have less technical knowledge in the art aiul mystery of 
beer-drinking may be led gradually from one point to another. 
The cutming reader, however, will not fail to detect the sly 
humour that runs throughout tlie original work. 

Object a5D Stability ok the IJeer-customs. 

The Jena Beer-customs — begins '* The New Jena Beer-Com- 
ment,'' published in 1 858— are particular rights which, when in- 
corporated into a digest of positive laws, could be placed beside 

16 
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any new systems of jurisprudence ; as, for example, the Code of 
Napoleon, or the Prussian Land Rights. 

The purpose of the incorporation of the heer-customs is to 
establish the beer- rights of the Jena boys, to lay down positive 
rules and laws for all things connected with beer, and upon the 
breach of such rules to determine the general punishments, as 
well as those which, in every concrete case, the offender is to 
suffer. 

Every Jena student must acknowledge these beer-customs, and 
in case of refusal a perpetual beer-excommunication hangs over 
him, without mercy. 

The same rules hold good in every place where Jena boys are 
assembled at drinking-bouts, with the exception of a few beer- 
villages, in which a peculiar custom has arisen, as well as on the 
hills surrounding Jena, where the noble mountain-customs {Burg- 
branch) take the place of the ordinary beer-usages with perfect 
lawfulness. 

Sources op the Beer-customs. 

The sources of the beer-customs are mostly old deeds of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; nor have the usages which 
Tacitus records concerning the customs among the ancient 
Gernfaus at the drinking of the noble barley-juice been in any 
way disregarded. 

Of the Regulation of Time in Connection with the 

Beer KKiHTs. 

Of the Beer-ininutes. — The leading principle with regard to 
the regulation of time in connection with beer-business is the 
duration of the five beer-minutes. 

The five beer-minutes are generally reckoned as three civil 
minutes; but as it would not be agreeable to make use of 
Philister watches at drinking-bouts and the like, and as it might 
happen in many cases tbat none of the beer-honoraries carried a 
chronometer about with him, so should it generally be left to 
two beer-hououi-able boys to decide at beer-convents and other 
assemblies, wludher the live minutes have elapsed or not. 

Of the Tanjius Utiles or Well-occupied Time. — The tempus utile 
is every space of time during which a jwrson is kept from ful^Uug 
his beer-obligations by some important business. 

The expiration of the live beer-minutes, which are generally 
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calculated by natural computation, can only be interrupted by the 
following teiniiora utUia: — 

The time in ^vhich any one is sitting as a beer-judge in a 
beer-convent (or beer-court). The time in which any one 
is giving his evidence as accuser, witness, or accused in 
such a beer-convent. 

The time in which a song given out by the President is be- 
ing sung at the drinking-bout, or while the Hospitium, or 
tavern song, is l>eing chanted by another ; and principally 
the whole time during which Silentium reigns. 

The time that any one requires for making expectorations itf 
all kinds. 

Of the Rights of Pebsons. 

Every person admits of being divided into physical and juri- 
dical. A physical person is every Jena student who can be 
regarded as being subject to the l)eer-rights. 

Persons physical fall, according to the student^s age, under the 
head of either "Boys," or ** Foxes." Only the "Boys" are pro- 
perly lawful; and these are sub-divided into "Young Boys/' 
**01d Boys," and "Moss-covered Heads** (bemooste H'dupttrJ. 
A Young Boy is one between his third and fourth aemester (half- 
year). Every student is so regarded from the beginning of his 
third half-year to the commencement of his fourth. After this, 
he become^ an "Old Boy;** and finally, at the beginning of his 
sixth seineater he rises to the reverence of a " Moss-covered 
Head." 

The Foxes are divided into "Raw Foxes" (crasne Fiichse) and 
" Branded Foxes " (Brandfiklise), according as they aro remaining 
in Jena for their first or second semester of study. 

A juridical person is, according to generally-received notions, 
every ideal personage who, \\ith the exception of beer- honourable 
students, can be considered as a subject of the beer-rights, an d is 
ackuowledgud by the State. 

Of Berr-illness. 

According to another principle of division, we arrange (as many 
great authorities have done before us) the persons physical into 
beer-drinkers and ])eer-invalids, or those on the beer sick-list. 

If anybody should be prevented by illness, such as a cold or 



iiilicr lioiiily Bjlmciit, from etrictly following tbe injunctions of 
llic l"'i:r-cufl[ura*. lie must bave himself announced as being OD 
lliu Leer sick-list by the President (Pra»i»J; or. wticrc nouu uxista. 
bv 11 beer-honounible boy — that is to say, by one who is not under 
boL'T-cvcominuiiicUioQ. The announ cement b mtule as ibllows.' 
— "Silentitiin! MoIIht is beer-sicli, or beer-impo[«nt." The Jn- 
vuliil ilms loses the right to drink (so long as the oimpfuiy lasta) 
Plihrr lo or ill renpon^to any ouu. and. above all, to mii: lumself 
ii|> ill beer-duets. Moreover, a hettr-invalid must not bid (wiinlwr, 
ill II stuleof beer-TobusLuoHS, todriukoutof ufulljjlaas, *'M-j:>J<mo," 
us it ib called. 



Of BPCCIAI,t,V-PlIITII.KOED PeBSONS. 

(1/ <hc President. — The Praais. or Preaideut, is that boy who 
s t<j keep peace and order ; aud ho that he may tht^ butter ob> 
Ti iliid end, he has certain rights which toko precedence of those 
ilie other boys. 

'i'he President has a right to hid any one, pro panii (by wny of 
' ,hmeat), for disturbing the order, or breaking the ordnined 
:e. or committing any other impropriety, to drink up to a 
(on entire meai^ure full of what the olTeodor mny be 



sil, 
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The tavem-sonjT, or Hoapitium, is demnnded after the follow- 
in <▼ manner. When the introdiictorj song has been sung and 
the President has given out another, he challenges any person 
he pleases to sing, by saying to him, ** Vit^at M'uller!'' If Miillcr, 
however, does not sing, then excommunication is chanted to him ; 
whilst, if he commences a song that has already been heard, he 
is warned by the "One, two, three! " of the President ; and if he 
does not then sing a proper song by the time that the third wum- 
ing is given, excommunication is likewise chanted ; as indeed is 
also done if he commences singing three songs, one after the 
other, which have already formed part of the evening's entertain- 
ment. 

When a Hospitium is sung, every beer-honourable boy must 
sing in chorus ; and it can. on no account, be permitted that any 
ono drinks at such times in silence, or indulges in the more solemn 
songs sung at the time of "Commerce- meetings." 

The President, moreover, has not only the right to determine 
when a song or Hospiz shall be sung, but it is for him to say, 
when "a Salaman«ler shall be rubbed" (at wliich times, the beer- 
cans before drinking nre nibbed round and round upon the tabic, 
as though the united C4>mpany were grinding colours). If another 
boy wishes to have a Salamander rubbed, he must pray for Silen" 
tium, which, as a rule, the President has no right to refuse. 

The theory of the Salamander cannot bo given in these beer- 
customs. 

(If the Fox-Major. — The Fox-Major (or eldest of the Foxes) 
has, on the evenings of drinking-bouts, various rights over his 
brother Foxes. He mav order the assembled Foxes each to drink 
any quantity he pleases to him ; but he must drink, in-responsc- 
to them, the same as each has previously drunk. 

Of the Rig HI'S of Things. 

Beer-things may be divided into prinei[)al things (or customary 
articles), subordinate things (or uncustomary articles), and appur- 
tenances. 

The principal things are "Lager-beer," "black Costritzer- 
beer," "Lichtenhainer-beer,'* and all other white beers. He 
only who drinks the principal things can become " beer-honour- 
able;" but should the beer honourable boy declare himself to he 
beer-impotent, there is no necessity for him then to partake of 
them. 
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Secondaiy things are those drinks like sugar-water, lemonade, 
coft'ee, or such other watery messes, which have spiiiug out of the 
over-nice taste of the present time. 

Appurtenances are cans, ** doctors" (measures so called), "popes" 
(ditto), ** beer-planes'* (the students' term for the clouts with which 
tlie tables are rubbed down), chalk (with which the beer-scores and 
lH'er-{)ena1ties are inscribed), slates (on which the names of those 
put into beer-excommunications are written), tables, chairs, benches, 
and other things of that sort. 

J Property, in the meaning of the beer-customs, can only come 
out of the possession of the principal thinffs; and the best way of 
beconiing possessed of them is to order the waiter to bring them 
forthwith. 

Injuring, or destroying property, is punished by beer-excom- 
niunication. Therefore, whoever throws beer over another, has 
the beer-ban put upon him, unless he uses immediately after- 
\v:ird8 the words ** without throwing away beer,'* in which case he 
i> penalty-free. 

Also, whoever, on purpose or by accident, makes away with his 
projwrty, or, to speak technically, spills beer, and does not say, 
ininiediately aftenvards, "without wasting beer," has likewise the 
lu'cr-ban put upon him. 

Of the Rights arising from Obligations. 

An obligation, according to tlie Roman laws, could ensue as 
well from an undertaking to perform a certain thing as from a 
dereliction or failure in the performance of it. Nevertheless, 
according to the beer-customs, all derelictions can be punished 
with beer-excommunication, and from this the duty of purifica- 
tion by the beer-ordeal-by- battle arises, as the chief consequence : 
for it is difticult to discover, what the vaiia causarum figwra of 
the old Romans have to do with the beer-customs of Jena, and, 
therefore, beer-rightly considered, an undertaking can be the only 
ground of an obligation. 

An undertaking or contract consists in the union of two beer- 
honourable boys towards one common voluntary object, entered 
into with solemn forms, through which the beer- righteous posi- 
tion of the contractors to one another is, in the concrete, brought 
more closely together. Particular acts of agreement are the 
contracts of drinking-^o and drinking-in-r«r;7on««-to — the beer- 
youngsters' contract — and finally the beer-duel contracts. 
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Of Drinking-to and Drinking-in-responM-to, — If auy one wishes 
to drink-(o any oue, he must give evidence of such a desire hj 
the words " Miiller, something is lifted up (in honour) to tiiee" 
{*' Es steifjt dir etwa8'\ or, "I advance with something to thee" 
('* Ich komine dir was''), or in the like manner. Simple nodding 
or whistling does not suffice for this purpose. After the person 
drunk-to signifies his acceptance of the drinking-to him by the 
words, " Drink, bless thee" ("Pro«("), or, ** It is good!" the 
first takes away any quantity he pleases, but, at the least, one 
** cow-gulp " (Kuh-schluck), If the drinker-to drinks before the 
one drunk-to has ac<;eptcd the pledge, the latter need not drink 
in-response-to the ibnner. 

If anybody wislies to drink a definite " quantum'* to another, 
he must always mention the quantum in his proposal, saying, for 
instance, '* Miiller, a half-measure (called a Doctor) is lifted up 
to thee,'' or, *' I advance to thee with a whole pope." More than 
one " pope " at a time need not be accepted, unless the double 
quantity is " clapi)ed-on " (iibergestUrzt), or unless there is a desire 
to '* spring in the air," as it is termed (in die Luft zu sprengen), 
that is to say, when a number of boys unite together to drink a 
certain quantum, collectively, to another; whereupon, each of the 
party drinks such a quantity as he likes, but so that the sutn of 
the quantities drunk by the whole number makes up one " pope" 
oY more. In such a case the proposal must be accepted up to 
tljrce popes or six doctors of Lichtenhainer ; but these need not 
be drunk all at once by the person responding, but only at every 
other five beer-minutes. The desire to ** spring in the air" is 
announced, generally, in the following terms: — *• Miiller! 
tichulze and I would spring in the air with thee to the extent of 
two popes." 

Everybody is bound, after the third challenging, to accept the 
proposal to drink any quantity, in conformity with the beer- 
customs, which he may be challenged to take ; and in case of his 
refusal, the beer-ban may be put upon him. But the acceptance 
to drink does not alone suffice ; for the one drunk-to is bound 
also, on pain of excommunication, to drink off, in response, the 
same quantity as he has accepted, and to do that after the third 
*'step" {Iritt), or challenge to fulfil his beer-duties — which, 
however, can only occur at the expiration of five beer-minutes. A 
step, or Jritt, is announced in the following words : — ** Miiller 
is, for the first time, demanded to follow me with a half,*' or as 
the case may be. A Fox, on pain of beer-excommunication, may 
not take *' such a step " towards a beer-honourable boy. 



The act of drinking iu response is mada knows ]iy the follow- 
in>,r \Mkrda : — " Schulse, I follow ihee l" or hi like miutnor : and 
mIjcii SchuLxe simplj aays. " Diiuk. ble«8 thee '." thfii Mutler 
'ui' i]]c one drinking iii-res|)onse-(o tlie other), drinks msrrij' 
alono. But if ScLul/e (or the one who bm befonj drunk to him). 
rfjilies. " Drmk, bleaa .tbee— io iho world ;" or if. while drinking 
tu I^liiller. Schuke hod, at first, adili^d these mo&t i'ij^iGL-atit 
word:^. ■• in the world" which, nevertliclvss, stand only for uumD- 
thin<; loss than s whole quantum), tbeu llie ponuu dririktiig in- 
le-^pniifie-lo the other is at liberty to drink-to a thiid [Miriy with 
tlie quantum he has to take. But he in bound, neTortheless. Io 
allow tliis third person, iu his tum. to drink, "in the world," 
»illi auoiber person, too. More tban three qunutums cannot he 
fi'iiiq on "in the world" nt once, nor need any one accept to 
drink a quajitum twice which ho has akeadj" drunk "in the 
world," in-reaponsc'to another, 

io every peraon proposing to drink a 8p(H:iticd quantity to 
niiuiher, double that (juantity ran he " clapped on" (nach i;AiliirU| 
li> the person challeugBd, This after-clapping-on, however, or 
dinibliiig the quantity that a Boy proposes to drink to another, 'a 
I'oi'hidden to Foies, and that on pain of beer-exfommunicatiwi 

Of Biddiitff to Drink ej^ plenti. — The ancient worthy iitsiitullvn 

nf (Il'{ii1(iii0 Kr nlz-Tin. nr mit nf k fnlt alOM. wax nilFwIiiaui. Tnan*>-1 
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phrase ; for if such idle subterfuges are offered, the infliction of 
the becr-excommunication will follow witliout mercy. If the cul- 
prit has no liquor in his glass, he must, on pain of being put into 
beer-excommunication, order a fresh glass to be brought to him. 

If the drinker breaks off while drinking his full glass, then 
any one else can challenge him to drink further, in the following 
mannor: — •' For the fii*st time of breaking off: Miiller drink on 
for the first time ; Miiller, drink on for the second time ; Muller, 
drink on for the third ami last time;" and in the same manner if 
he breaks off a second or third time. If then he does not drink 
immediately, or he should break off more tlian three times while 
in the act of drinking his full glass, the ex plena bidder can have 
him at once put into beer-excommunication. 

Of Bcer-younifsten. — A beer-youngster is made out in the fol- 
lowing manner. One taunts the other with the words " Miiller, 
you are a beer-youngster," whereupon Muller is bound, on pain 
of beor-excommunication, to fill his glass within five beer-minutes, 
and be ready to drink unless he has reasonable excuses to the 
contrary, such as older suits, or b(?er-duels. 

Then the one who has taunted the other calls " One !'' where- 
upon the other cries "Two!" immediately after which the first 
party says, " Three !'* At Three ! both must drink out as quickly 
as they can, and the one who can first call the other a ** beer- 
youngster" has beaten him {ihn angeachUsen), 

Of Beer-duels. — A beer-duel is brought about in the following 

way : — One says to another, ** Miiller, thou art learned." If the 

other does not think it worth his while to improve upon this, then 

must the speaker repeat tlie preceding words for the first, second, 

and third time, and afterwards wait for five beer-minutes : when 

if the one to whom the words are addressed, does not improve 

upon them in that time, the ban is put upon him. If, on the 

otlior hand, he does think it worth while to improve upon them, 

he must either challenge the assertion, which he makes known 

merely by the word ** Challenged !" or else he must " clap on" to 

them with the phrase ** Schulze, thou art a doctor." Schulze, in 

that case, can either challenge in return or " clap on " further, by 

adding ** Miiller, thou art a pope;" and so on, the degrees of 

** clapping on" being as follows : — A " learned man" is equal to 

Jialf a '* doctor ;" a " pope" to two " doctors ;" the ** seraphim" 

tio four doctors ; ** Christendom" to eight doctors ; and a ** church- 

^"ard" to sixteen doctors. 

-Directly the word ** Challenged ! " has been uttered, the dis-« 
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pute is at an end, except upon " thou art learned," for he who 
h}i9 grumbled upon [axtf gehrummt) those words, need not content 
himself with merely challenging, but can force the other to a 
higher cliallenge by means of die following words, which must 
bo three times audibly spoken : *• Schulze, I revoke on beer- 
fright (Bier-manscheUeii), Thou art bullying ! '* If Schulze does 
not then immediately clap on "learned man," to the other 
(whereupon Miiller can, in return, afterwards clap on "doctor"), 
the beer-ban is put upon Schulze. Directly any one has chal- 
lenged upon clapping on. he may on no account recall the 
challenge in order to have the opportunity of clapping on to a 
higher extent, but the affair is then finished without anything 
else being done. 

Duels, brought about in such a maimer, must be determined 
in from five to ten beer-minutes according to priority. If any 
one is too slow, his opponent can, after five beer-minutes, 
challenge him to fulfil his beer-duties (treten ihn) by saying three 
times, " Miiller, I am fixed upon the beer-ordeal -by-battle for the 
fii*st, second, and third time.'* Then, if the other (unless he has 
some reasonable excuse) does not immediately "go loose "(pro- 
ceed to fight-out the matter), the beer-ban is put upon him. 
But he has a reasonable excuse, provided there is any older 
beer-duel against him, and in such a case he must bring to a 
conclusion the other duels in from five to ten beer-minutes. If 
both the disputants arc ready for the decision of the duel, each 
chooses a second, and he who has clapped on to the highest 
point selects the equalizer, while the challenger chooses the 
commander. After the equalizer has been summoned three 
times by the words, '' Equalizer, make the weapons equal be- 
tween Miiller and Schulze, for the first, second, and third time," 
he must do so conscientiously, in five beer-minutes ; and in case 
of his failing in this, the beer-ban is put upon him. Then the 
commander is summoned, and he must perform his office after 
the third calling, on pain of beer-excommunication also, by utter- 
ing the words, *' Grasp the doctors, or popes, as the case may be. 
Clink your glasses ! your lips to the vessels ! drink out ! " At 
*' Clink your glasses ! " both parties to the beer-duel knock on 
the table, but not against a wooden measure. At " Your lips to 
the vessels ! " they put the weapons to their months, and at 
*' Drink out!** they proceed to toss off the quantum as quickly as 
possible, 

If one proceeds to drink out before the command is giren. 
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both seconds have the ripjht to cry " Halt ! " and in this case the 
equalizer must again adjust the weapons; so likewise must the 
commander again give the command. If, nowever, " Halt ! " is 
not called, the contest proceeds, and both drink on. On n(» 
account may the weapons be changed. 

If both the disputants have drunk out, (which must haiipon 
within five beer-minutes for a *' Christendom," and within ten 
beer-minutes for a "church-yard"* upon pain of beer-excom- 
munication,) then the equalizer, on pain of the same punishment, 
must give within five beer-minutes his verdict, which must be 
either that both have drunk in time {a tempo) or that one 
is defeated (angeschissen). *• Defeated " is the verdict given 
against — 

Whoever sets his glas on the table later than his opponent. 

A wooden vessel does not count as a table. 
Whoever lets it fall or breaks it. 
Whoever has clinked on the ta])le or not at all. 
W^hoever has left as much beer among the froth in his 

glass as will nearly cover the bottom. 
WHioever commences to drink before the command is 

finished. 
Whoever "bleeds" (that is to say, allows the beer to nm 
out of the comers of his mouth) more than by drops, has 
the ban put upon him, unless he directly says, " Without 
beer-spilling.'* 
Whoever cheats in any way at a beer-duel, or if the equa- 
lizer gives his verdict unjustly, or the commander com- 
mands three times improperly, he has the ban put upon 
him. 
Whoever, during a beer-duel, breaks off more than three 
times, while drinking out a " pope** or more, has the ban 
put upon him. 

Of the Duties of the ** Foxes." 

The " Foxes " hardly come within the scope of the beer- 
('ustoms. The limits of the laws under which they are bound 
are as follows : — 

Foxes dare never take a " step" (selbst treten) or make a 
demand upon a boy, for the first, second, or third time, i,e, they 
can never challenge him to fulfil his beer-rightful duties to them 
or any other; and every " step** or demand of a Fox shall be 
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reckoncil as such, even if the words be added " Without wishing 
to moke any demand myself" as a means of keeping off any 
beer-excommunication that might follow. 

Foxes cannot sit as beer judges (Bier-richter) in a beer-convent 
(Bier-comwni) ; but it is allowed (exceptionally) for "Branded 
Foxes" to do so, provided there be not enough beer-honourable 
boys to form such a convent, and the calling of it does not admit 
of delay. If a Fox, on this account, sits as beer -judge, the 
accused can immediately reject the decision of the beer-convent, 
on account of improper judgment {rerhorresciren)\ and if the 
special beer-convent notwithstanding declares'itself competent, he 
can appeal to a general beer-convent against it. 

A Fox dare never challenge a grumbling boy on the retort 
termed "learned," but must "clap on" to it. Among them- 
selves, however, Foxes have a right to do so without any difference. 
On the other hand, if a Fox should cliallenge a boy on the retort 
" learned" {Slurz ijehhrt), he dare not revoke upon "beer-fright" 
{Bier-manehettnx), nor make him " the bully reproach" {Renoma- 
tjevorwurf). Whoever transgresses these rules has the ban put 
upon him. A Fox, however, may, on a boy's drinking to him, 
" clap on" inach-st'drzen) the double quantity in-response. 

A Fox himself can never put any one into beer-excommunica- 
tion, or call a beer-convent, or fight out (heraus-pauken) any one 
who has been so excommunicated ; nor can he give the command 
at such times, but he must let all such business be transacted by 
a beer-honourable boy. Above all, he may never call " Silen- 
tium ! " at the drinking-bouts, and in case of his doing so the 
ban may be put upon him. Moreover, the Fox must and shall 
drink when bidden, out of a full glass, or, in other words, ex 
pUfw. 

Of Revoking. 

In general, any transaction in accordance with or in violation 
of the beer-customs can be made as if it had never happened, by 
revoking it. 

Of the Beer-convent or Beer-court. 

The beer-convent is a law court which every one who feels 
himself wronged in the matters of beer can call together and lay 
his complaint before, and to whose infallible verdicts plaintitfs as 
well as defendants must submit without a murmur. 
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Such wrongs, as a rule, can occur only when a person is put 
into beer-excommunication unlawfully ; as in all other cases, 
where the person has been excommunicated through his own 
fault, no appeal is allowed. The beer-convent has two courts of 
law. The first court is represented through the medium of the 
special or simple beer-convent. Nevertheless, whoever is not 
quieted by the venlict of this court, or wishes to denounce the 
failings of it, as regards certain necessary forms, can appeal to 
the second court, which constitutes the general beer-convent. 

Of the Means of Confirming the Beer-lawful Affairs, and 
especially of the Grand Cerevis, — As the Greeks and Romans 
swore to the truth by Zeus or Jupiter, and tlie gods by the gates 
of the Infenial liegions, so is the ** Son of the Muses'' to confirm 
the truth of what he speaks ^\-ith the words — ** upon my grand 
cerevis," that is to say, he is to pledge himself upon the beer-cap, 
or ribbon, which forms the distinctive point in the student 8 
costume — the word " cerevis" being merely a contraction of the 
Latin cerevisia (beer). 

As the grand cerevis takes the place of an oath, therefore it 
must not be used thoughtlessly. Moreover, a positive fact oiJj 
can be certified by the grand cerevis, for a negative one can 
never be vouched for by it ; as, for instance, it is not admissible 
to assure another upon one's grand cerevis that such and such a 
thing did not take place. The grand cerevis, however, can be 
given us a pledge that the party speaking did not see or hear of 
such and such an event. 

If any one is of opinion that another has been so thoughtless 
as to pledge his grand cerevis falsely, he can have him sent to 
beer-Coventry ; but if the person thus accused believes himself 
to be wronged, he is at liberty to call a beer-convent to have the 
case investigated, and such beer-convent is to inquire into the 
matter by means of the evidence of two witnesses who are to be 
apj)ointed by the acxiuser. 

No one can give liiri contra to another's grand cerevis — that is. 
no one has the right to say nay to it — on pain of beer-excom- 
munication. 

The simple and little cerevis cannot be regarded as of ancient 
origin, and therefore may be invoked falsely without any immi- 
nent punishment ; though in a moral sense a false assertion on a 
little cerevis would be just as unpardonable as tlie breaking of 
one's grand cerevis. 

Of tlie Witnesses. — Although a grand cerevis is an assertion 
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lliat a»lniits of no doubt, a hijihlv-wise beer-convent nevertheless 
lake-^ upon itself to make upon such a point a discreet exception ; 
and in evorv cilso demands to have brought before it two witnesses, 
who must l«? beer-bouourable j)eople. and wlio are to deal witli 
the evistenoe or non-existence of tlie fact to the court, and if pos- 
sible to prove or declare tiiat they never saw or heard anything 
of the matter in question. Such witnesses are bound to corrobo- 
itite all the facts they state by vows upon their grand cerevis. 
If till y n fuse to do this, they have the ban put upon them. 

0/ Sptcuil Beer Co9trtnt<. — The special beer-convent is com- 
posed of three We r- honourable K\vs, and only when needful a 
** Branded Fox ". is allowed to figure as the second beer-judge. 
The lirst and third judges must be beer-honourable boys, and if 
lK>ssible such as liave grown grey in following the beer-customs ; 
for too much dei»euJs upon the respijusibility of such an office, to 
admit of its bt'ing alloweil to become the play-work of a Fox. 

The arrangement of a beer-convent occurs in the following 
manner. The implorer prays some beer-honourable to arrange 
fvU" him a beer-convent, whereupm the boy says, in an audible 
\oice, •• Sileutium ! Muller \\i5hes to arrange a beer-convent 
a^iainst Schulze. A beer-honounible Fox sticks him down tfda$H^ 
m^fv ihn fin* for the tirst time of declaring." 

Foxes. l>oer-impotents, and brer-ouicasts cannot themselves 
call a beer-convt-ni, but must allow this to be done bv a beer- 
hoaounibU toy. This liappens thus : the selected beer-honour- 
alio I'-y c^uies to an uitJrrsraiiaini: with the implorer as to the 
l-eer-jii'-iiTes : an. I the lov is ;ii:>'.veniHe. on rain <*{ beer-cxcom- 
m-.;ii:ca:itP.. th.u r.citluT a F x. v. or i-TT-r-iu valid, nor a beer- 
out cast sits utot: the" L-encb ^^::■^ ;:.c ..■thi-n*. Then the boy cries 
out . in sin a u hV. -:- v i..v . • • "^ : ■ i : t : .: m ! M u iUt c;tl Is for a beer- 
coiiver.t aLj-iiii^: Scl'.':;.:e. :v. v.:.:.fi Moy^-r 5>liaII <it as drst l-eer- 
.i-.:.i.:e. ^crjiii-it as the ^rc. l.i. i.: i L- V.n:aun as the trard." Then 
b. ? ^Av< :.• :"::'.' ::r-t ci: . >..'.i itrriiJiZv. •' Silcudum ' the beer- 
c Lv. :.: l:.i-i to .s>seinlU . ' 

1:" :h-.re .ire no cases ^■i :v'': ti. v. ..■•n accour^t of uniitr.ess brought 
forwiii..; ..r :o b; ^'. : r:.i .:". :'.: ^-.'.I'.riiLitv witli the beor-customs. 
thtii ::.-: L^-er.:'^oL'fs '^i.^t t.-war-is :):e table, ai'ter the lirst beer- 
ju-j'^o :. is s iii •• S:len::u:;. :i:c l*. tr -...■!•. v^ut is aUut to as^Krmble :" 
Jii:i ii'rcrly :::-• ■.•,v.:ij i -■ :./•"'■■<> sec unty for the costs', con- 
5^is:irj ■. fthr-c I .t:!vs .:" Li.lii-Lrir.air-'.r. or three mugs oi Lager- 
U::r. v.-i./M -i ,: ijov.-'fr 1 a> :■■ ■ ir.-.-.sh. have made their appear- 
anct Lu: hjc Lcr.re . the rirs: 'v..i_:t txolaims, ** Silentium ! the 
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beer-coovent is formed/* i^hich is equivalent to declaring that the 
court is competent to act — that is to say, it can only be denounced 
as unfit after that, provided a Fox, a beer-impotent, or beer-out- 
ciist has been sitting on the bench — and its juridical personality 
is thereupon immediately effective. After die beer-judges have 
strengthened themselves (a form, however, the observance of 
which is not necessary), then the first beer-judge cites the accuser 
through the words " Silentium ! the accuser before the beer-con- 
vent, or Acciuator citatvSy' whereupon the complainant is to ap- 
pear in proper clothing, and without any head-covering, or pipe 
or cigar in his mouth. If he does not come forth after the third 
summons, or will not put away his cap or pipe, the ban is put 
upon him in conturnacium (for contempt of court), and he has to 
pay the cautio pro expensis ; and then the proceedings are finished. 

If, however, the accuser steps forwai^, he is asked why he 
summoned the beer-convent ; and thereupon the accused is cited 
to appear, so tliat he may hear his exceptions. Then the beer- 
convent demands of that party who has positive deeds to prove, 
to produce two witnesses. If, however, no witnesses are brought 
forward, they both lose their CAUse ; but if, on the other hand, 
witnesses are in readiness, these are cited to appear before the 
court and then questioned on their grand cerevis as to the facts ; 
and generally according to the testimony of the witnesses pro- 
duced is the verdict given. 

When the respective parties are heard, the beer-judges proceed 
to vote, the third doing so first ; and the verdict is thus decid^nl 
by the majority of votes. After this, another refreshment on 
the part of the beer-judges takes place, and then the verdict is 
proclaimed by the third judge in the following manner : — " Silen- 
tium ! it has pleased a high, well-wise, and always infallible beer- 
convent, to decide that Miiller passes into beer-excommunication, 
and pays tlie eautio pro expemis, Schulze, on the contrary, conies 
out of beer-excommunication, and is pronounced free in every 
way, and that because he had right on his side.** Or else the 
verdict is the reverse of this. 

After this has been announced, and Miiller and Schulze have 
been respectively chalked in and out upon the beer-slate, the first 
judge declares the proceedings at an end with the words, '' Silen- 
tium ! the beer-convent is dissolved." 

If interruptions of any kind occur during the session of the 
beer-convent, eacli of the beer-judfjes has the right to warn the 
peace-breaker, with the words, ''Miiller is warned for tlie first 
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time," Ac, aud to send to beer-Coventry any one who has been 
thus thrice warned. 



Of the General Beer-convent. 

The fjeneral beer-con vent consists of twelve beer-honourable 
boys, and any three of the Jena coi-ps-boys. The proceedings 
and other matters connected with such a court are analogous to 
those uf a special beer-convent, so that only the foUowmg points 
are worthy of remark. 

The special beer-convent, wliicli is accused before the general 
one, has to choose from among its members a deputy, whose duty 
it is to defend it before the general court. 

Tlie oblest member of the different corps presiding takes the 
precedence at the general beer-convent, conducts the proceedings, 
aud ])ublishes tlio verdict. 

A special be<T-convent cannot, as a persona sacro sancta (a high- 
holy person), be put into beer-exconmmnication, but can only be 
condemned to pay the caution expenses of the general, as well as 
of the special beer-convents ; and the amount of such caution 
expenses for the general beer-convent, is twelve quarts of lager- 
beer, or twelve cans of Lichtenhainer. 

Beyond this, the beer-convent for the bad performance of its 
officiid duties, can only receive a warning at the utmost. 

Of Beer-Excommunication. 

Of the Loss of Beer-honours. — Persons physical may be further 
divided into beer-honourables and beer-outcasts. 

Beer-excommunication changes a beer-honourable boy into a 
bcer-uutcast, and involves the loss of all beer-honours, and there- 
with the exclusion from all the rights and duties that belong to a 
beer-honourable bov. 

The becr-excommuniiration holds good only for that drinking- 
l)Out on which it is imposed. "Wliuever has the beer-excommuni- 
cation of one or the other grades put upon him sulFers the follow- 
ing disadvantages : — 

He may not join in the hospitium or tavern-song, nor in tlie 
drinking-bout songs, nor can he tiike part in any "beer- 
ulk," i.e. (l>eer-fun.) 

He mav chalk no one down on the beer-slate. 
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He may not mix himself up in any lH»er-duel. 

He can never bid any one drink ex pleno. 

He cannot be a witness before any beer-convent ; nor can 

be give his cerevis, for such an act is illegal. 
He may not fight any one out at a beer-duel» nor command 

thereat. 
He dare not sit at a beer^onvent, nor call one. 

Whoever as beer^utcast fails in any of these things, from the 
simple J into the acute state of excommunication, or if he has already 
been in that state, he passes into perpetual beer-excommnnication. 

Every beer-honourable boy, who believes he has proper reasons, 
can declare another to be in beer-excommunication, and have his 
name written upon tlie slate. A Fox, however, must let that be 
done through a beer-honourable boy. But a beer-outcast cannot, 
even through a beer-honourable boy, put another in beer-excom- 
munication, on pain of himself passing from the simple into the 
acute state. 

The act of declaring any one in beer-excommunication occurs 
in the following words, which must be spoken in a loud and solemn 
voice ; — ** Silentium ! Miiller is in beer^xcommunication. A 
beer-honourable Fox chalks him down." If, however, no Fox 
does so immediately, then the speaker must repeat the words 
twice in an audible voice, and if the name of the culprit is not 
then within five beer-minutes clialked upon the slate, the whole 
of the beer-honourable Foxes have the ban put upon them, through 
the words *• Silentium ! Tlie assembled Foxes are in beer-excom- 
munication. A beer-honourable young boy chalks them down." 

Hereupon it is the duty of the young boys to chalk the Foxes 
down on the slate within five beer* minutes ; and if this is not 
done, then they, in their turn, are excommunicated, and so on 
analogously, up to the " mossy heads " — each on pain of being 
put under the beer-ban. It is never necessary for him who wishes 
to put any one in beer-excommunication to ^(^tdk the other down 
himself. 

Through the beer-excommunication, all pre-challenged duels 
and quantities to be drunk-to another become null* and void. 

A beer-outcast is by no means bird-free, and nobody dare rub 
shoulders with him. 

Becr-exconiraunication is either simple, acute, or perpetual ; 
and it is hereby to be remarked that no one cau enter the acute 
stage of excommunication, who has not first been in the simple, 
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nor can any one pass into the perpetual, unless he has already 
been in the acute stage, or unless he refuses to acknowledge the 
beer-custom<. Into the simple stage of beer-excommunicatioQ 
passes — 

Whoever calls a beer-honourable a beer-outcast, or treats 
him as such ; or if, for example, he writes him down on 
the beer-slate, witliout being authorized to do so by a 
beer-honourable boy. 
Whoever, on the other hand, treats a beer-oatcast as a beer- 
honourable ; as, for example, whoever wipes his name off 
the slate, or lets it be wiped off before he has foaght 
himself out (heram-gepaukt). 
Whoever, in any kind of way, holds beer-communion mth 

a beer-outcast 
W^hoever gives his cerevis falsely or negatively. 
Whoever accuses any one of having given it falsely ^thout 

instantly having him sent to beer-Coventry. 
Wlioever gives his cerevis against an already given contra. 
Every Fox who demands of a boy to fulfil his beer-duties to 
him, or who sits in a beer-convent, or who, at beer-duelsy 
presumes to equalize or command, except upon *' learned 
man," or who challenges upon the retort •* learned '* of a 
grumbling boy, or who revokes upon •* beer-fright " to a 
boy, or gives him the bully-reproach, or when drank-to 
'* claps on " a double quantity in response. 
Every Fox who, at the third challenge, does not drink e» 
plena ; or who, after " breaking-off/' while trying to do 80» 
does not dhnk further, after being ordered three times ; 
or who, moreover, at ear-j>2^no-drinking, breaks off more 
than twice. 
Whoever cheats in any way at ex-pleno drinking. 
Every one who, after the tiiird summons, does not drink the 

pro-pcend quantum dictated by the President. 
Whoever throws away or wastes beer without, at the same 
time, making use of the words, ** without beer to "waste, 
or, eventually, to spill. " 
Whoever makes au advance to another [voriommt)^ and does 

not driuk before five beer-minutes have elapsed. 
Whoever, after the third summons, does not iounediatelj 
drink a quantum in conformity with the beer-customs 
which has been proposed to be drunk-to another. 
Whoever, after the third bidding (which should only follow 
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after five beer minutes) does not immediately drink in- 
response-to another. 

Whoever allows the taunt of a heer-youngster to remain 
upon him longer than five beer-minutes. 

Whoever, at a beer-duel, breaks off more than three times 
while drinking from a pope to a doctor downwards. 

Whoever employs the Silentium uselessly, &c. 
Into the acute state of beer-excommunication passes : — 

Whoever, as a beer-outcast, says, in answer to a question put 
to him, that he is not in beer-excommunication 

Whoever does not fight out of the simple state of beer-ex- 
communication within fifteen beer-minutes, or in a still 
shorter time at the wish of the President, unless he can 
produce a valid excuse for not doing so. 

Whoever, as beer-outcast, dabbles in any kind of affair that 
only belongs to a beer-honourable ; as, for instance,* clap- 
ping-on, challenging, drinking-to, fighting-out, sitting 
in the beer-convent, bidding drink ex pleno, giving out 
songs, or calling for the Hospitium, or ordering a Sala- 
mander to be rubbed, or chalking any one upon or off the 
slate. 

Whoever makes himself luxurious as a beer-outcast. 

When two beer-outcasts behave to one another as a beer- 
honourable, in order to escape the disagreeable conse- 
quences of the beer-excommunication, then both of them 
go into the acute state. 

Whoever, as beer-outcast, has called " Silentium !" Ac. 
On the other hand, into the perpetual state of beer-excommu- 
nication passes — 

Whoever makes himself luxurious while he is still an acute 
beer-outcast, or undertakes matters that belong only to a 
beer-honourable boy. 

Whoever will not acknowledge the beer-customs, i&c. 

Of the Restitution op the Beer-honours. 

If any one wishes to demand his beer-honours back again, he 
must submit to the beer-ordeal by battle, and fight himself out 
of beer-excommunication with the three doctors of Lichtenhainer, 
or one pope of lager-beer, if he has been merely in the simple 
state ; and with double that quantity if he is an acute beer- 
outcast ; and with three times as much if a perpetual one. The 
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act of fighting out of any grade of beer-excommanication must 
not last longer than five minutes ; if it does so, it is not yalid. 

The beer-outcast, in order to become again beer-honourable, 
must address himself to some beer-honourable boy with the 
request that he will help him to fight-out. This one may drink as 
he pleases, while the beer-outcast must drink out his full glass. 

The act of fighting-out (heraus-pauken) goes on in the fol- 
lowing manner : the one desiring to fight the other out chooses a 
commander, who must be at least a young boy. He commands 
now, '* Grasp the doctors (or popes) ! Clink your glasses ! Tour 
lips to the vessels ! Drink out !" and repeats diis, when the 
vessels to be drained are doctors, twice. If the quantum is 
drunk in five beer-minutes, the one fighting-out declares the 
beer-outcast to be beer-honourable by the audibly-spoken words, 
" Silentium ! Miiller is out of beer-excommunication.** 

If one minute has elapsed over the appointed time, before the 
beer-outcast has drunk the proper quantity, he assuredly cannot 
be announced as beer-honourable, but must drink once more in 
order to become so ; and if the one fighting him out has, of hia 
own free will, let liim off anything, this one must go into beer- 
excommunication also. 

A beer-outcast can never fight-out with beer drawn horn a 
cask of which the whole company, or maybe only a part of it, are 
drinking — because, by such means, a kind of beer-communion 
would ensue. The beer-outcast, therefore, must take care to be 
»upplied with extra stuff by the landlord. 




" DOCTOBBnlF 
{FeoBi a Photograph Is Ue,-r StU»k, of Jena.) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DP -THE DRINKINO -BOUTS OP IHE JEKA STUItBKTS. 

Ab jet ve have eaid nothing of the town of Jena itself. But a 
few lines, however, will be sufficient for this purpose, after the 
picture we have already given the reader as to the wattle-and-dab 
character of the architecture, and tumble-down state of the build- 
ings, as well as the rudely-paved condition and crooked alley-like 
appearance of the streeta in the Thuringian capital. One d^ in 
Seue- Weimar is the same collection of mud novels as another ; 
even as, go where you will, each Saxon village is so thoroughly 
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the same cluster of wigwams, that it is impossible to trace the 
least dilTerence between Mohra and Mosbach, or Lichtenhain and 
Seigenhain. So that when the traveller has set eyes upon one of 
the wretched, squalid holes or hamlets, he would save himself 
no end of annoyance, and a considerable amount of robbery, if he 
were to avail himself of his " return-ticket'* and no longer wander 
on merely to find the same state of social misery prevailing at 
every five miles' distance of his travels throughout the Grand 
Duchy. 

When the stranger has seen Eisenach, he has seen Weimar, 
and Jena too ; for the same civic abominations belong to the 
whole. The streets are left in the same wretched state — there 
is the same utter want of draining, paving, and water-service 
throughout the entire towns — the same defective housing — the 
same stupid, antiquated notions of liberty and justice, and the 
same despotic police-meddling in each and every of them. 

Indeed, the only city in the neighbourhood which seemed to us 
but one degree removed from some African settlement, was that 
of Gotha, where, at least, the houses and the shops had some- 
what more of the air of civilization, comfort, and enterprise about 
them. But why su(^h a difference should exist between the 
capitals of principalities that are hardly a day*s walk apart, we 
leave it to others to say. Suffice it for our present purpose to 
add, that the whole of Saxe- Weimar is a disgrace to any govem- 
inent professing to be a shade more enlightened than that of 
Russia itself. 

Still, Jena has certain student peculiarities about it, which are 
not to be found in the other Saxe-Weimarish towns. One would 
naturally imagine from its being a celebrated seat of learning, 
and boasting a *' Si'nntus Academicus," consisting of twenly-eight 
ordinary professors, and no less than seventeen extraordinaiy 
ones, besides a certain number of private tutors, that the town 
would be distinguished by some fine classic or scientific features — 
that it would be a mass of learned halls, libraries, and museums, 
of philosophical instrument-makers, and Polytechnic Institutions. 

Such, however, is far from being the case; for the largest 
number of the academic establishments are for the refreshment 
and amusement, rather than the enlightenment of the students, 
and consist of confectioners' shops, for the dispensation of ices, as 
well as all kinds of drinks, a long catalogue of which generally 
appears in the windows, including ** Ma.y-wine, cardinal, bishop, 
sparkling pine- apple punch, grog, and liqueurs.'* Indeed, these 
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pastry-cook shops swarm in Jena as thick as eajh in Paris ; and 
outside many of them are little round green tables, where the 
thirsty or heated boys may invigorate themselves after their 
severe studies. 

Another marked characteristic of the town is, the number of 
shops with small bills announcing that '* Soda and Selters-water " 
can be had there ; many more, too, have painted on their shutters 
a hst of the salt fish they sell, including every variety of herring, 
from the ** pickled " to the " smoked," down to the " Marinriter " 
— as well as the more expensive luxury of dried salmon, for 
those whose jaded stomachs of the overnight require to be tickle<l 
with some specially-tasty relish in the morning. 

Further, one of the most striking features of the place is the 
out-ofdoor refreshments, in which the students appear to delight, 
and which give to the town so singular an appearance, for Ger- 
many ; so much so, indeed, that the stranger is apt to believe, as 
he walks the streets, that he has been carried by mistake to some 
of the " banlieux " outside the gates of Paris ; for he finds in the 
summer-time, the students sitting at mid-day in the open thorough- 
fare, with their coats off, and playing cards at small tables, while 
they drink their coffee or eat their cherry-cake, in the same care- 
less manner as if they were so many light-hearted French work- 
men. 

The rest of the shops at Jena seem tojbe one and all given up to 
the supplv of student-luxuries rather than to furnishing the mate- 
rials of learning and science. Even the booksellers' stores have 
a greater show of lithographs outside their door, depicting the 
various phases of a student s life, than any ostentatious arrange- 
ment of tlie classics or philosophic text-books, wherewith to catch 
the passing customers ; for here are to be seen large prints of 
every form of duel, from a ** bloody one" {Ein Blutiger), in which 
one of the combatants lies stretched on the ground, while the 
other is busily wiping his sword — down to ** Taken by surprise" 
(Abgefasst), where you see the beadles rushing in at the door of a 
small room and the duellists scrambling out of the windows, 
while a student, who is coolly smoking his pipe, attempts to parley 
with the officers, who have been sent to apprehend the offenders. 
Here, too, you behold how the more riotous of the students 
dance in their shirt-sleeves with the girls of the neighbourhood, 
at balls known vulgarly as Schwqf. 

Another of such pictures bears the title of " Night Scandals," 
which in free English would signify night larks or night riots, and 
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represents the students iu the act of removiDg a sign-board from 
a candle-maker *s shop, while others are engaged in " bonneting*' 
and taking the spears from the night watchmen, who have sur 
prised their friends in the act ; for such tricks go on in Jena 
continually, after the beer-houses are closed. 

Cigar-skops, pipe shops, walking-stick shops, there are also 
without number ; so, too, are there peculiar shops kept by painters 
uj>on china, where you see at work behind the shop window the 
artist himself, who is ready to depict any device or escutcheon 
upon the porcelain pipe-bowls of the Jena boys — or, indeed, to 
emblazon for them any inscription they please upon the earthen- 
ware tablets that they delight to have let in to the tops of their 
glass Bierseidels, or even into the sides of their cigar-cases. 

Nor are the cutlers' and saddlers' shops less remarkable for the 
student-character of the articles exposed in the windows ; for in 
the former you fmd, instead of knives and forks, rows of handle- 
less rapier-blades, as long and thin as flattened reeds, and which 
give you the notion of their being merely elongated lancets ; while 
below lie the detached globular hand-shields for the same, that 
are like the basket hilts to single-sticks, but made out of iron 
wire, and decorated with the bright colours of the various student- 
clubs. On the other hand, not a single saddle, nor hardly a 
bridle, is to be seen in the harness-makers' shops — the windows 
being filled merely with the yellow, padded duelling-gloves, with 
gauntlets, or cuffs, to them long enough to cover the entire arm, 
and made after the manner of an English cricketer's leggiuga. 
Besides these, are seen huge duelling-breeches, made out of stuffed 
wash-leather, after the same cricketer s fashion, and intended to 
protect the entire bowels and legs of the duellists from the blows 
of their adversaries. 

Add to such peculiarities a few stores for the sale of the bright- 
coloured and gold-embroidered muffin caps worn by the students, 
and others for the dispensation of FeppermuUschnapps, KUmmel, 
and other liqueurs to the university scholars, at the doors of which 
generally stand the flauntily-dressed young women who are kept 
for the supply of the same, and whom the students have well 
denominated '* Schnapps Prinzemneii'' (brandy princesses), — and 
the external picture of the academic town of Jena is as graphic as 
we are able to sketch it. 

The collegiate buildings are, in an architectural point of view, 
utterly unworthy of notice. The college itself is a new, bare- 
walled building, without the least pretension to ornament ; and. 
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immediately facing this is the Bibliotheque, the architect of 
which seems to have been ambitious of uniting every "order" 
under one and the same I'oof. 

The town, however, is pleasantly situate in the bosom of a- 
narrow valley, watered by the Saale ; while, close against the city 
walls, as it were, rise the several hills, capped with their different 
ruins, — such as the Fuchs-thurm^ Kunitzhurg, &c. — to each and 
all of which the students delight to mount, for, like the Germans 
in general, and his Satanic Majesty in particular, they are fond of 
"exceeding high places." Jena was formerly celebrated for its 
seven wonders. These are particularized in tlie following Latin 
verses : — 



** Ara, caput, draco, mens, pons, yulpcoula turrit 
Weigelmna domuB : septem miracula Jen»." 



AnglicS — 

" Altar, head, and dragon, the hill, the bridge, the fox-tower. 
And the Weigelian house, are the seven wondera of Jena." 

The first of these wonders consisted of an altar with a subter- 
ranean passage beneath it, and this is still existing in St. Michael's, 
the principal church of the city. The head, which constituted the 
second of the Jena wonders, was cut in stone on the bridge over 
the city moat outside the Lobder-gate. Concerning this stone 
head, the story runs, that a high-bom adulterer was to forfeit his 
life for his crimes, but he promised to erect a stone bridge for 
the then existing wooden one, if his life were spared. The con- 
dition was accepted by the town-authorities, and, in remembrance 
of the evant, the builder of it had the image of his nearly-lost 
head sculptured upon the bridge. Next, we are told that some 
250 years ago a party of students brought into the town a cleverly- 
arranged skeleton of an animal ^ith seven heads and many feet, 
which they gave out they had found in the deviVs holes in the 
middle road leading to Ziegenhain. It was presented as the 
remains of a dragon to the library of the uniyersity, and is still 
preserved there as the third wonder of Jena. Theftyurth wonder 
was the Hausherg (or house mountain) which immediately over- 
looks the village of Ziegenhain, and on the summit of which 
there formerly stood three ''majestic palaces, all belonging to 
the Count-palatine of Kirchberg. The fifth of the wonders was 
the Kamsdorf stone-bridge over the Saale, with nine arches, the 
building of which cost exactly a third more than the principal 
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tower of the citj. The sixth wonder was the " Fox tower, which 
was erected on one of the highest hills in the neighbourhood of 
the tovrth and was no less than 71 feet high;" whilst the seventh 
and last wonder of Jena was the Weigelian house, built by the 
mathematician, Erhard Wiegel, in 1668-70, where, by means of 
a well -staircase, which was always kept covered with black cloth, 
the stars could be seen at daytime from the cellars below. This 
"wonderful" house was also fitted with a hydraulic machine for 
supj)1ying water to each of the rooms, even to the topmost storey; 
so that, as the astonished chroniclers tell us, "one had only to 
turn a tap at the upper part of the house, to have as much fresh 
water as could be required ;'' for by an apparatus, ** depending on 
atmospheric pressure,'* as we are informed, Weigel could have a 
jug of fresh water brought mechanically up to his room, merely 
by having the same quantity poured into a tube in the cellur 
below. This house is still standing in the Johannis-street, and 
adjr>ins the Horough-cellar. 

Such, then, is Jena, with the exception of those tayems or 
hostelrics, whereat the students take their meals and hold their 
drinking-bouts, and which are still the very genius of the place. 

Some of tlie more aristocratic Jena corps are in the habit of 
** eating" at the " iilack Bear;" the **Burg-keller" (Borough- 
cellar), on the other hand, is the principal resort of the student- 
clubs, for here the Arminians and the Germanians are in the 
habit not only of assembling, but dining and passing their even- 
ings, and a more primitive ** pot-house" could hardly be met with 
in our own country. 

Here is a picture of the outside of it, copied from an excellent 
photograph by Dr. Schnauss, of Jena. The English artist has, 
however, at our instructions, added such external details as the 
students feasting and playing at the tables outside, in order to 
give something like animation to the utter lifelessness of an ordi- 
nary photographic transcript. 

Within this building are the so-called club-rooms of the Ar- 
minians and the Germanians — the former on the ground floor 
and the latter on the first storey. What might be the style of 
the apartment in which the Germanians assembled we are not in 
a position to state, never having been admitted into that select 
circle ; but of the hall devoted to the Arminian club we can con- 
scientiously afiirm that a more dingy, dirty tap-room could not 
be found throughout the entire length and breadth of our own 
country. 
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The low walls are so thoroughly covered with small portraits of 
students who formerly belonged to the society that not a vestige 
of the plaster is to be seen. A large proportion of these like- 
nesses consist of profiles in "India-black" (with the addition of 
a coloured student-cap) such as was common among our servant- 
maids in those palmy pre-photographic days when it was the 
custom with the vulgar to have a negro countenpart of their 
features cut out in black paper for a shilling, and their chain, 
brooch, or rings put in, in gold, for sixpence extra. A consider- 
able number of the portraits, on the other hand, are ffinger-bread- 
coloured photographic presentments of " old " ana " departed 
Boys;** and many of these again are bedaubed with the same 
red, black, and bright colours as constitute the distinctive mark 
of the club. Moreover, some nf the pictures consist of groups 
taken in the act of drinking together, with one or two of the 
company represented in their shirt-sleeves — as if this was a- style 
of nijliiji of which the students were particularly proud. Then 
there are large, coarse lithographs of the entire club drinking 
together out in the woods, with a huge barrel of beer in the 
foreground, and the several students grouped in the most fan- 
tastic attitudes: and other prints besides, representative of the 
different student-customs, such as ** fox-riding," •* fox-baptizing/* 
duelling, and the like. 

The picture-covered walls of the Arminian club-room are the 
most striking feature of the place on first setting foot in it. 
Indeed, as you enter you have the impression that you have got 
into some cheap photographer's show-room by mistake ; for in no 
other place could such a collection of brown, Lascar-like heads 
be met with in our own countrv. 

The reason for this extensive portrait-gallery is, that the 
custom prevails ^throughout Germany for each person who is 
about to take his departure from any place where he has been 
resident for a time to present every one of his friends with a 
cheap copy of his own lineaments ; and the same usage holds 
good at Jena— with this exception, that the picture is given to 
the club itself rather than to the individual members of it, and 
under it is generally written, " s m. I. (Le, seinem IMen) Kneipe " 
(to his beloved driuking-club.) ' 

Another peculiarity of this public-house dub-room are the old 
and dusty banners, that were once red, bkck, and yeUow, nailed 
agwnst the walls at the upper end of it, with crossed swords 
oeside them, and a tin vizier, with a mangy bkck plume bebw • 
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while round the room are small shields, paiuted with the colours 
of the club. At the other end of the apartment, facing the 
ding7 and ragged banners themselves, is a large black board that 
covers one-half of the wall, with the names of the several mem- 
bers written thereon in different columns, and with perpendicular 
lines ruled down it, as if it were a leaf out of an enormous ledger 
or tradesman's day-book, for the setting down of the several 
groschens and pfennings which the students become indebted to 
the landlord (or " borough-councillor," as he is called' by the 
boys) for beer in the course of the day. Such accounts are kept 
in chalk, after the approved public-house method of all countries ; 
and the score remains inscribed on the board until the follovring 
morning, when the student sees it entered in a book against his 
own name, where it remains until the account is settled at the 
end of each half-year. 

We have l>efore stated what may be set down as the average 
expense of the beer consumed by the university scholars, and 
from a glance at the several daily scores thus openly kept in the 
club-room we are convinced that from five to seven groschens is 
less than the mean amount ; and for this sum (at three-farthings 
the pint) just upon a gallon of small-beer must be drunk by each 
of the students per diem. Of course, some take less and some 
more— the daily scores at the time of our visit ranging from 
twelve to twenty groschens, including the cost of the last night's 
supper; and it should be borne in mind that this amount of 
drinking goes on day after day, and represents by no means the 
quantity taken on festive occasions, and that by young men 
mostly between sixteen and twenty years of age. Indeed, at the 
celebration of one of the students attaining his doctorahip, six of 
the boys drank no less than 144 (pint) glasses among them, 
which is at the rate of upwards of twenty-four glasses, or exactly 
three gallons, per head. 

To return, however, to the fittings of the student club-room ; 
we should add, that over the door is another black slate-like 
board, used for '' chalking down " the meetings of the society — as 
well as the names of those who have to sit up with such as have 
been wounded in a duel — the celebration of any doctorship, or 
other feast — and any special matters requiring Uie attendance of 
the members. 

Another marked bit of furniture in the room was a huge clock- 
case, such as used to be common to farm-houses and kitchens 
with us in the olden time ; nor would this be worthy of special 
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inention were it Dot that one side of it was used by the president 
of the club (who sat next to it at every drinkiDg-bout) for chalkiog 
down such beer-fioes as were incurred bv the membeiB in the 
course of the evening. 

We have only to mention further, that long, narrow, and dirtj 
deal tables stretched from one end of the duln-room to the other, 
and that in the arched windows then; were ranged smaller sqoaie 
ones, whereat the boys were woDt to sit after dinner (when it was 
too wet or too co]d for remaining out-of-doors) and play their 
game of " Scat'' or •* Schnorps,'' while they drank their coffee or 
indulged in an extra ''portion'* of cheny-cake — and then our 
broker s inventory of the fittings of the Jena club-room (for it is 
impossible to do other than write catalogues in snch eases) is 
ended. 

To this wretched, beggars* ** padding-ken **-like apartment the 
young gentlemen of Saxony were in the habit of dropping in, one 
by one, as early as eleven o'clock every morning ; for it is the 
custom with all the students to have a sleeping-room somewhere 
in the town, the price for the apartments ranging from 7 to 25 
thalers {*Us. to 3/. I6s.) the half-year, t.^. from 9^. to 12«. lOJif. 
the week. 

So far as we could ascertain, but a very small proportion of the 
*' boys" were in the habit of attending the lectures regularly, the 
common practice with the students being to lead a loose conTiTial 
life for the first one or two years of their stay in Jena, and then 
to begin ** oxing,*' as it is termed — that is to say, giring them- 
selves up to real hard work — so as to be able to pass the exami- 
nation which is required of them, and which is of ao severe a 
character that it often lasts for six weeks continnoaslT. 

Many a student ** falls through,** as it is called, at such ex- 
aminations ; however, each is allowed to make three trials, and if 
he falls through upon every one of those occasions, he is ntterij 
and irrevocably ** plucked." 

One good point we heard of in connection with the study of 
medicine at this university that is worthy of recording here. It 
is the custom to give each of the medical students a Tillage to 
attend to for one year previous to his examination, so that he maj 
become praeticalltf acquainted with the art he is to ponoa as m 
profession in after life : and thus the poor of the district are sap- 
plied with medical advisers (acting under the guidance of a dnlj- 
qualified superintendent) free of expense. This strikes as as 
being as wise an ordination as that which compels the jwu^t 
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men who are qualifying themselves for the office of schoolmasters 
to act as teachers at the poor or free schools, without any re- 
muneration whatever, for a certain term hefore they become 
public preceptors. 

But if there be good points connected with the regulation of 
such matters in Germany, Uiere are assuredly much greater evil 
ones : and these are due principally to the despotic meddling of 
the fat-headed '^Ministerium" with all affairs in which tlie 
Government of a country has no possible right to interfere. For 
instance, we asked a young medical student whether he meant to 
start in practice immediately after he had passed. 

** I only wish I could," was liis answer. 

" And why can you not?" we inquired. 

" The Ministerium would not allow me," ran the reply. " I 
must wait until I hear from them that there is a place vacant for 
me ; and then I must go wherever they may choose to send me." 

*' And how long do you suppose you will have to remain idle 
before you receive such an appointment?" we went on. 

*' Oh ! some two or three years ; for that is tlie general 
course," he answered. 

** And do you mean to say," we inquired, " that the whole of 
that time, although the public examiners have pronounced you 
duly qualified for the practice of your profession, you are pro- 
hibited by law from earning a pfenning by the exercise of it ? " 

** Most assuredly," returned the young man. ** If I took a 
groschen from any one as a fee I should incur heavy penalties ; 
and what is more,*' he added, " even when the Government have 
given me an appointment to practise in a certain district, and I 
have been located there for a number of years, and got together a 
body of clients after a prolonged residence among the people, I 
am liable to be called away, and drafted off, at the pleasure of 
the Government, to an entirely new place, where, of course, I 
should have to begin anew." 

The young doctor concluded by telling us that so disheartened 
was he at such prospects that he intended to clear out for Paris, 
or perhaps America, as soon as he possibly could. 

Nor do these absurd governmental regulations prevail only in 
matters of medicine, but the same official officiousness holds good 
in the practice of the law also. We knew in Eisenach more than 
one person who had taken their degree as doctors of laws at the 
Saxon University, and yet were obliged to act as clerks in an 
attorney s office — simply because the Grand Dukes ministei-s 
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thought there were advocates sufficient throughout the princi- 
ality, and therefore objected to allow any more to earn their 
iving by the practice of a pursuit, to the study of which they had 
devoted so much time and money, and for the exercise of which 
the public examiners had certified tliat they were duly fitted ! 



Fi 



At eleven in the forenoon it is customary for the Arminians to 
come gradually dropping in to their club-room at the *' Borough- 
cellar r and so it goes on until just upon mid-day (for that is the 
dinner hour) by which time the *' boys " are sure to be all 
assembled. Then the long, neu'row, and dirty deal tables before 
spoken of are covered with a coarse table-clodi, and over this is 
placed a broad strip of black japanned canvas — so broad, indeed, 
that not a vestige of the white cloth is to be seen, except the 
edges of it hanging down at the sides. This is done, of course, 
to prevent the table-cloth itself being soiled ; but a more un- 
sightly and poverty-stricken arrangement, in the eyes of those 
who have been accustomed to anything like decency at meals, it 
is impossible to conceive. Not a joint nor a dish appears upon 
the table ; nor, indeed, any appurtenance or ornament whatever. 
The tiny boy-waiters, in their short cloth-jackets, after the fashion 
of German waiters in general (for hardly any but boys serve at 
the hotels throughout the country), bring in the white earthen- 
ware plates of watery soup, with bits of bread or small dumplings 
floating in it ; and when this has been eaten with leaden spoons, 
two plates of baked or boiled meat, with, maybe, a saucer of jBour 
plums, or preserved cranberries, or else a small dish of salad, are 
placed before each of the members of the club ; and these being 
finished, perhaps a large sippet of apple, or cherry, or prune cake 
concludes the repast. 

We never dined at the ** Borough Cellar " ourselves, for the 
simple reason that the very sight of the manner in which the 
metds were served and taken were enough to turn our stomach, 
rather than to whet our appetite ; and though we have eaten our 
eggs aud bacon at many a road-side inn in our own country> and 
blessed God for the cleanly and simple meal, we never saw such 
a table spread for persons professing to possess the principles and 
tastes of gentlemeu in the whole course of our life ; and we verily 
believe that at the lowest Yorkshire academy in England, the 
repast would have been more decently sen-ed, ay, and let us add, 
partaken of in a more refined manner by the scholars — for, as we 
have said over and over again, it is impossible to find any Gei^ 
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mans who are acquainted with the proper use of a knife and fork 
at table. 

Our readers now have as ffood a sense as we can give them of 
the Arminian club-room, and the Arminian mode of living. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the repast above described 
costs but five thalers (1 5<.) a head the month, and this is at the 
rate of but sixpence per diem ! 

Having exhausted this portion of our subject, we now proceed 
to give English people some idea of what constitutes a Kneip- 
mbend, or evening drinking-bout, among the students of Jena. 

The word Kneipe is one that.b more frequently used, perhaps, 
than any other by the Jena boys ; and yet it finds no place in Uie 
dictionaries of the country — in the sense which they apply to it. 
In the Worter'bucher, the word Kneipe is said to sigmfy a gripe 
or pinch ; even as the verb kneipen is to pinch or nip, and lSfieip» 
zange, nippers, or literally nipping-tongs. Now, this is the same 
woi^ as the Low Dutch knippen, to dip, nip, pinch, which, there 
is not the least doubt, is — with the elision of the initial k-^^e 
cognate of the English term nip, u e, to pinch with the naUs, 
teeth, or any instrument. But this seems to have not the least 
connection vnth drinking ; the phrase, however, a '' nip of ale,*' 
or a " nip of toddy," in which we find the same word used as sig- 
nificant of a sip, or small draught, shows us that there is some 
intimate connection between the words. The German, indeed, 
# has the verb nippen, and the Danish fdpper, to sip. Still, it is 
difi&cult to understand how the action of griping or pinching can 
be connected with that of drinking, since the one refers to the 
contraction of the muscles of the fingers, and the other to those 
of the mouth. Nevertheless, a reference to the origin of the idea 
of drinking itself clears up the philological mystery. In the 
Gothic language, dragyan means to give dnnk, even as in Spanish 
and Portuguese, the verb trager means to swallow, and the sub- 
stantive trago stands for a draught ; and from these words no one 
in the least acquainted with the principles of etymology, can have 
a doubt that tlie idea of drinking was originally derived firom that 
of dragging or dramng (for gg=ng, as the Greek ayycXos is the 
same as the Latin angelus, and tlie Gothic lagga the equivalent of 
the Anglo-Saxon long). 

Thus, then, we find that as we speak of a draught of beer, and 
a draught of fishes, so in nipping and kneijring the action of the 
one set of muscles is naturally transferred to the other ; and as 

18 
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to pull with the hands and to pull with the mouth is the some, 
etymologicallj speakinj*, even so to gripe with the fingers or with 
the teeth or lips, are alike in philology. And hence it is easy to 
understand huw the word ** nip." which means a pinch with the 
teeth OS well as nails, should have come to signify a sip or small 
draught. Thus we come at last to perceive that the universitj 
term kneipen signifies literally to drink in a vulgJir or greedy . 
manner ; for in German, a Kneip-schenke means a hedge inn or 
low tavern. 

Of these A'ur'/p-evenings there are two in each week — the prin- 
cipal one on the Saturday, and the secondary on tlie Wednesday 
— and, moreover, an Ex-kneipe, or additional drinking-hout, on 
the Sunday ; the latter heing generally held at some of the taverns 
in the suburbs, and the others taking place at the club-room of 
the society. Such drinking-bouts prevail, not only with the stu- 
detit-clubs, but with the corps also — the *' Finks " alone, or those 
boys belon;,'infj to no society whatever, having no such custom. 

At each of these drinking-bouts the several members of the 
society are bound to attend, and to drink according to the beer- 
usages before explained, unless they are announced as being 
*' beer-impotent, i. e. on the beer sick-list." 

In the sinnmer-time, the commencement of the drinking-bouts 
often takes phn^e outside the tavern-door, a long table being 
arrnged in the stn et, with forms and chairs on either side, and 
the whole of tlit^ students belonghig to the club sitting there, 
and singing in the open air ; while the passers-by hardly thiiik 
it worth their while to stop and listen to what they have heard a 
thousand and one limes before. As soon as it grows dusk on 
such occasions, the whole of the company withdraw to the club- 
room to finish the entertainment by the aid of candle light, 
withhi tlie Borough Cellar itself. 

The proceedings usually commence at eight o'clock, and all are 
bound to remain and take part in them, until the third song is 
finished, \vhi<*h is not until ten at night, as a rule ; after which, 
any one is at liberty to retire — though the generality of the 
members ^tay until eleven, the hour at which all the public-houses 
ar«^ bound by law to close. 

The songs sung upon such occasions arc by no means of a light 
or frivolous character. Indeed, it is part of the laws of each 
elub that at least two solemn or serious songs shall form part of 
the enterteinment of sncli evenings. These solemn songs are 
mostly of a patriotic or academic character, and iuteuded to remind 
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the youths of the principles they are sworn to upliold. However, 
so as to vary the entertainment, the president is at liberty to 
allow a ** Hospitium," or tavern-song, of a lighter or more convi- 
vial turn, to be sung between the others. Still, let us say, in all 
justice to the Arminian boys, that though we were present at 
many of their drinking-bouts, we never heard a coarse word, or 
even an indecent allusion, uttered by one of them ; and that such 
obscene ditties as used to prevail at the *' Cider Cellars" and 
other " fast" places of public resort in the British Metropolis, we 
verily believe could not possibly be heard in any of the student 
clubs of Jena. 

However, dismissing from the mind all idea of these out-of- 
door drinking and singing festivities, the reader must now su[>- 
pose that the hugo kitchen clock of the club-room has marked 
eight ; tliat the long deal tables, before mentioned, have been 
arranged close against that side of the room where the clock-case 
stands ; that the president of the club has taken his seat next 
to the clock-case itself ; that the Schriftwart (or guardian of the 
books and manuscripts belonging to the club) has drawn from 
out of the locker the several song-books of the University boys 
and distributed them among the company ; that those who have 
come in late have removed the little black mackintosh coverings 
from their embroidered muffin caps (such coverings being gene- 
rally worn after dark so as to protect the gold thread from the 
iurtuence of the night air) ; that the entire thirty of the boys 
belonging to the society are ranged on either side of the tables 
with ourself and our son at one end of them (allowed as a special 
privilege to form part of the company) ; that almost every one of 
the youths is provided with a pipe as long as a trombone ; that 
the majority have taken off their coats, and appear in their shirt- 
sleeves, and that each has his wooden can of white beer standing 
before him ; and that every boy, moreover, has come duly provided 
with the door-key of his lodging, attached to the strap of his 
waistcoat. 

Then the president cries " Silentium ! the drinking-bout is 
opened with the first song." Whereupon he proceeds to give 
out, after the fashion of a parish clerk at a country church, the 
title and the number of the strain in which the students are to 
join. 

The following is one of the songs generally sung upon such 
occasions. It is given in as literal an English form as possible, 
and the reader who will take the trouble to peruse our version of 
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the lay will have some Dotion of the semi -religious sentimeiits 
which prevail among the youths on such occasions. Nor is the 
melody in any way ptdtry or inelegant ; and when we heard tho 
entire assembly of boys giving it forth, with the Instiest-poBsiWo 
lungs, we must confess we wondered how it was that lads who 
believed in such high notions could sink in after life to be men 
so utterly callous to the welfare of their country that they were 
ready to submit patiently to any indignity which their rulers might 
choose to put upon the people. 



LONG LIFE TO JENA! 

Drink ! clink ! Long life to Jena ! 

Hiurah ho! 
The Philister*8 proud of our company, 
He knows that the student love's liberty. 
Free is the boy I Free is the boy ! 

Drink ! clink! Long life to Jena ! 

11 uirah ho ! 
Who guideth the planets among the stara, 
Watcheth orer ciir flag like the ancient Man ! 
Free is the boy ! free is the boy! 

Drink ! clink ! Flourish the Fatherland ! 

Hurrah ho! 
Strire to follow our forefaUierB' holy way, 
And think of the after-world night and d(ay ! 
Free is the boy ! Froe is the boy I 

Drink ! clink ! May our Prince flourish 

Hurrah ho 
Our ancient rights to protect ho Bwore, 
And therefore we lore him all the more ! 
Free is the boy ! Free is the boy ! 

Drink! clink! Honour to Woman ! 

Hurrah ho! 
^Vllo honours not yirtue in woman, he 
Isn't fit to have friend or liberty ! 

Free is the boy ! Free is the boy ! 

Drink ! clink ! Honour Man's power ! 

Hurrah ho ! 
Who dehghts not in love, nor drink, nor ditty 
Is regarded bv us with derision and pity » ' 
Free is the boy ! Free is the boy ! 
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Drink! clink! Honour Plain-speaking ! 

Hurrah ho! 
Who knoweth the truth, and yet speaketh liet, 
Ifl a wretch that all Qod-loying men despifle I 
Free is the boj! Free is the boy ! 

Drink ! clink ! Honour Brave Deeds, too 1 

Hurrah ho! 
Who weighs before acting each deed's effect. 
Shows the Source of All- Power but due respect ! 
Free is the boy ! Free is the boy ! 

Drink ! dink ! Long life to Students ! 

Hurrah ho ! 
Till the world is destroy'd at the judgment-day, 
My boys, then, be true, and chant ye this lay. 
Free is the boy ! Free is the boy ! 

It should be noted that the above song is not necessarily the 
one first sung at such times. Indeed, there are in the Jena Song« 
book no less than 118 of such Lieder given as those peculiar to 
the students, and we have selected the one above cited merely 
as being significant of the principles of the Jena boys. 

Often at these drinking-bouts are given out the subjoined 
Latin verses, which are known throughout Germany as the 
** Students' Hymn." We have left the words in their original 
tongue, because any attempt at translation would but mar the 
classic picturesqueness of the university lay ; and the fine solemn 
(Strain of the melody, especially when sung by many voices, is a 
thing that when once heard cannot readily be forgotten. 

DE BEEVITATE VIT^ 

Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus. 

Post jucundam juventutem, 

Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus, nos habebit humus. 

Ubi sunt, qui ante nos in mundo fuere ? 

Tadite ad superos, 

Transite ad inferos, 
Ubi jam iiiere, ubi jam fuere P 

Vita nostra brevis est, brevi finietur, 

Venit Mors velocittT, 

Rapit nos atrocit4.T, 
Nemini paroetur, nemiui purcetar. 
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Vivat acadcmia, vivaut professores, 

Vivat membnim quodlibet, 

Vivat membra quslibet, 
Semper eint in flore, semper aint in florc. 

Tivaiit onmes yirginea, facilea formoMe, 

ViTant et Diulieres, 

Vivaut et mulieres, 
Sous, laboriosfs ! bon«, laboriosa ! 

Tirat et respublica, et qui illam regit, 

Vivat nostra civitas, 

Mscenatum caritas, 
Qu» nos Ldc protegit, qusD nos hie pratrgit. 

Percat tristitia, pereant osores^ 

Pereat diabolus, 

Quivis autiburschius, 
Atque irrisores, atque irrisores. 

The song bciDg fiiiislied, a pause ensues, and then begins the 
frolic customary to boys all over the world, distinguished, never- 
theless, by such national peculiarities as can be found only among 
the university students of Germany. 

Now one lad cries out to the other, ** Mama " (the nick-name 
of some student— for the boys are never addressed by their proper 
patronymics) ** I drink a gulp to thee," or " I drink a cow-gulp 
to thee," according to the thirstiness of the inviting party. 

'' Swill ! " responds the other ; and after a few minutes, the 
one who has been drunk- to cries, " Long One ! I drink after 
thee." Whereupon, the second boy swallows precisely the same 
quantity as the other has previously drunk to him. 

Or, may be, one says to another, who has just had a fresh can 
of l>eer brought in, ** Prosit delne Blume ! " (literally, •• Bless 
thee to the extent of thy froth ! "—or, as the lads call it, " flowers/* 
upon the top of the newly-drawn beer.) ** Prosit ! " cry the two 
lads; and then, knocking their cans together, they drink until 
such froth or bloom has entirely disappeared. 

Now general conversation begins, and one ]ad inquires, " Have 
you seen Schack to-day ? How's his nose getting on ? " (This 
refers to some one of the members, who has received a deep cut 
on his olfactory organ in the course of a recent duel.) 

''JaT' responds the boy, "he's going on nobly (herrlieh). 
He had the threads taken out of his nose this morning." 

Another says that he has heard from the *' weapon guardian " 
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tlmt he is Rxed for his duel next Monday, and all he wishes is 
that he may get ac rooked cut over the cheek* for that is tlie scar 
\\hich he specially delights in (alter liebster Schmitzchen). 

When such conversation has been indulged in for some quarter 
or half an hour, the president again cries, " Silentium ! for the 
HoRjntium ; " adding, " Vtvat Beer-Frederick,''* as he calls upon 
the one known by tliat sobriquet to lead the lay. 

This ditty, as we have before stated, is of a less serious cha- 
racter than the others, and the following may be taken as a type 
of the clobs. 

HOW ONE LIVES IN JENA .• 

I. 

And in Jena nought is plainer, 

Than in Jona one hvea well ; 
I've been many a good half-year there, 
And drunk uian^r a butt of beer there, 

As the college books can tell. 

II. 

And in Jena the streets are cleaner 

Than in many another town ; 
What thouffh they're a Uttle crooked ? 
That is casuy overlooked. 

Fur they're every week wash'd down. 

III. 

There's a wine grows on the mountains, 

And that wine's not eery sour ; 
Tliough perhaps, it's much more valid 
For the mixing of a salad — 

Still, it's nectar to the Bauer ! 

IV. 

The Philisters thev're fine fellows, • 

And the Publicans as fine ; 
But. ^\ hat's dreadfullv imprudent! 
'iiK'v are ** pump'd" by every student 

Out of cash, and beer, and wine. 

T. 

If the boys like life cdfreecOt 

At tiio door they take their seats, 
^^^lil^.» mine host, so very fervent— 
Ihcir obedient humble servant — 

Brings their cans out in the streets. 

• Pronounced Yana, 
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VI. 

In the streets thej sit in summer, 

Drinking, singing all the daj. 
See the rapiers, how they're flashing ! 
Ilark ! you never heard such slashing ! 

Ne'erthcless, its only play ! 

vn. 

In the streets and in the market, 

Students loiter in a crowd ; 
Girls are watching at each casement. 
From the attics to the basement : 

Winking at them is allow'd ! 

Tin. 

Sut the academic freedom 

Is in Jena almost dead. 
Beards, as yet, though, a'n't forbidden, 
Nor need dressing-gowns be hidden — 

Further nothing can be said. 

Or, for the sake of variety, we here subjoin another of the 
soDgs which may be indulged in at such times : — 

CRAMBAMBULI. 

I. 

Crambambuli, such is the title 

We students gire to what we swill, 
'Tis genuine Elixir vital, 

A remedy 'gainst ev'ry ilL 
So with my breakfast, with my tea, 
I drink my glass o' Crambambuli ! 
Cram-bim-bam-bambuli I 
Crambambuli ! 

II. 

I never care a pin or button 

At taverns when the swell I do, 
For Boniface's beef or mutton, 

But call for bottle and corkscrew, 
And to the posthom's " tan-tran-tee " 
Toss off my glass of Crambambuli ! 
Cram> bim-bam-bambuli ! 
Crambambuli ! 

III. 

Whene'er I've got the diarrhoea. 

Or to the snuffles I'm a martyr. 
It is the finest panacea. 

Surpassing rhubarb — cream of tartar 1 
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So pocket I the physician^B fee 
And drink my glass of Crambambuli ! 
Cram-bim-Dam-bambali ! 
Cnunbambuli ! 

IT. 

If IM been destined for an Emperor, 
Like Master Louis Napoleon, 

morts I I'd have sigh'd, O iempora ! 
And a new order bare begun. 

And this the motto then should bo : 
Bonum ett bib* re ! Crambambuli ! 
Cram-bim-bam-bambuli ! 
Crambambuli ! 

T. 

Whene'er I get no money-letter, or 

It's useless " pumping " of the Jews, 
Or writes some eold maid " Yours et-cetcra/* 

Or if the post has brought bad news, 
Why. then, to drown my misery, 

1 take my fill of Crambambuli ! 

Cram-bim-bam-bambuli ! 
Crambambuli ! 

VI. 

Ah ! did but parents know the sorrow 

And the hard lives their dear bovs led. 
How they are forced to sponge and borrow, 

They'd cry their little eyes quite rod ! 
But, still, " the hope of the family " 
Makes merry with his Crambambuli ! 
Cram-him bam-bambidi ! 
Crambambuli ! 

TII. 

Wlien money's gone and conscience badgers. 

As the PhiHster ** tick " supplies, 
Life seems — from students down to cadgers — 

But vanity of vanities ! 
For sucli is the fine philosophy 
That comes of drinkmg Cnunbambuli ! 
Cram-bim-bam-bambuli ! 
CrambambnU ! 

vin. 

Must I for sake of honour fight, and 

For studfnt weal must woe betide ? 
Quick gleauLS the rapier in my right hand, 

And lo I a friend is at my side. 
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university ; and, rising in a body, they sing to their superior the 
following words : — 

SONG OF THE FOXES TO THE FOX-BiAJOR. 

Fox -major ! Fox-major ! foxes are dry and would drink some more ! 
Fox-major ! Fox-major ! foxes are dry and would drink some more ! 
Who's lying without in front of the door ? 
It's only the drunk'n old Fox-major. 

Fox-major! Fox-major! 

Foxes are dry and would drink some more ! 

And when this bit of merriment has been gone through, the 
P'ox-major himself stands up, and cries, *' Sifentium ! Ye Foxes, 
I drink the fourth, fifth, and sixth glasses ! " and then tosses off 
an entire can as a sign that the young Foxes are to follow his 
example. Indeed, as a rule, the Foxes can drink only after, and 
at, the command of their beer- tutor, and they are bound to swallow 
as many cans as he himself can imbibe. 

On one of the evenings on which we were present this same 
Fox-major compelled the boys to drink no less than fifteen little 
cans (or pints) of beer ; but, said one of the Foxes aside to us (he 
was a young American), ** That swindler of a Fox-major does not 
take half the beer he orders us to swallow.** 

Then, may be, in the pauses between the songs, you will hear 
two of the boys discussing across the table, whether the true object 
of Kunst (art) be beatUy or jxwer; and whether the artist is really 
admirable, on account of the beautiful or the powerful effect which 
his works produce upon the mind. And as the subject expands 
in the course of the argument, it takes the usual turn as to the 
difference between the recU and the ideal, while illustrations are 
cited by the lads, not alone from the writings of Gothe and 
Schiller, but even from those of Shakespeare, Bulwer, and 
Dickens, with which they show themselves to be as intimately 
acquainted as they are even with the works of their own country- 
men — one speaking of the wonderful vividness of the character of 
''Sam Veller," and declaring it to be quite as ideal in its way as 
Falstaff himself — and another lauding the *' Last Days of Pom- 
peii," as the most elegantly classic work of fiction of this or any 
other time — till the Englishman listening to the discussion be- 
comes astounded at the erudite knowledge and refined literary 
tastes of youths whose lives are apparently given up to the mere 
conviviality of ''Kneiping" or beer-drinking. 
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At the same time as this is going on, another knot of boys, 
¥rho are studying theolo^, wiU be arguing, most probably, as to 
the errors of the Nomioalisls and Realists of the Middle Ages- 
discussing the res]»eotive merits of the Aristotelian and Baconian 
methods of philosophy; one standing out for the indactiTO system, 
and the other upholding the a priori method of reasoning ; this 
bov asserting Law to transcend Experience, and that lad declar- 
ing Experiment and the Interpretation of Phenomena to be the 
only true me;ms of acquiring scientific knowledge ; so that as the 
stranger notes the odd mixture of metaphysics and duelling, of 
high art, thoughtless fLH)lery. and profound guzzling, he is be- 
wildered as to the inconsistencies of youths, whom he finds 
marked at once bv the loftiest sentiments and the most swinish 
habits — the highest mental tastes and the veiy lowest bodily 
ones. 

At this point of the evening the president has, perhaps, occa- 
sion to leave the room, whereupon the more jovial of the boys cry 
OUT, *'Now let us have a song to ourselves I'* and they imme- 
diately strike up some such strain as the following— espedidly if 
a foreiiTiier hapj.>en to be present: — 

PROUD ENGULXD! 

Proud England! learn deliehtfoIlT, 
Thy Kli':^ he twills mo«t fnghtfaily ; 
Thv red no«*d. thT rvd no« d. 
Thy joUv red-nos'd King. 

FrnOen! 

In the middle of this outburst, may be, the president retnniB 
to the Rv^m, and cries. ''Silcntiumr whereupon all is hashed in 
a minute : and immediately on resuming his seat, he demands to 
know who was bold enough to give out a song in his absence. 

For a time. n<> one mentious the names of the offenders ; bot 
at length, upon the presi<ient threatening to fine them a horn of 
beer all r?uad. the culprits are given up, and they alone are 
punished to the same extent. 

Theu the horn is brought in — the said horn being an enomiOQs 
bull's hi:<ni. duly {.*cli-l:ed. and mounted as a drinking vessel, and 
tilled to the brim with beer — and this is handed roand to the 
company, each siyin::: as he dnnks, "Prosit Horn! '^ somewhat 
alter d:c iishion oi the l-jvin-^-cup circulated ac our Lord Majors 
tVis'?. 
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This cereraonj haying heen gone through, the president cries 
*'SUentium!" for the third and last song of the drinking-bout; 
and then may be he orders them to sing No. 24 of the Studsnten 
Lieder, this being one of the most popular of the university drink- 
ing-songs, and of which the following is a literal translation: — 

DBINHNG-SONa 
(Snng at the Student^ principal Drinking -houtt). 



Brothers ! heayen, at this festiye meetinff, 

Links our souls in friendship's silver dudn ; 
Banish oaro then, and with loving greeting. 
To each trusty friend a goblet drain ; 

When the Nectar flows— fiJleralla ! 
Then the Spirit grows — ^fidleralla! 
Fresh as a wild flower after rain. 



n. 

Dreams the golden time away so dearly 

On a friend's warm bosom while we rest ; 
Glows the bright fire of his heart so cheerly 
That the cool wine drinks then far the best ! 
For the grape's red juioe — falleralla! 
Hath this lovely use — fidleralla! 
Like new blood it wanneth eyery breast. 

m. 

Sip not, friends, when once veVe dipp'd yoor lip in. 

Timidly at the fidl goblet s brim ; 
Who'd the sweets of life by dropt be sipping ? 
Wasted are G-od's bounties upon him ! 

Drink with heart and soul — falleralla ! 
Drink, and drain the bowl — falleralla ! 
Drink till ye sing like the Seraphim ! 

nr. 

Bushes youth into the world so boldly, 

Soaring, like an eagle, to the light ! 
Smiles the greybeard at his ardour coldly : 
Still, for friends and honour youth must fight ; 
And I'd have every friend — ^foUoralla ! 
Till the world doth end— falleralla ! 
Love the friends I love with all his might. 



•^.^0 
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V. 

Honey seek from lips of modest lasses- 
Love's the luscious fruit of life's fruitful tree I 
Bubbles, like fix'd sters, twinkle in our gUsMt : 
Youth's lircs are not ''ignea fatui/* 

Li'fuling travilors astray — fkllerallm! 
But the young light of day — falleraUa! 
W'hicli the lark upwakes to melody! 



^^^9m • 1 



Directly this is concluded, the president cries once more, *' jSfi 
lium ! the drinking-bout is at an end ;" whereupon the " 
^'uardian/* \\ho has to see to all the arrangements of the d 
orders all those boys who have fights to come off within a day 
two to retire to their beds. Accordingly each of tlie lads wliD 
appointed to '* go loose/' rises slowly and leaves the room, aai^] 
roinpanied by the friend who has been elected as his 
guardian for the time being, in order to prevent him drinking 
much previous to the encounter — it being the duty of audi. 
guardians to take the others home at night, and to take oani. 
that the boys whom they have under their charge indulge in na* 
more than three little cans of beer in the course of each evening* ■. 

After this the '* weapon-guardian/' who is also the duel-eupei^- 
intendent, demands to know who is willing to serve as the night»\ 
watch for the brother-student who has been recently wounded in ; 
an enoonnter. 

*' I'll go from twelve till two," cries one, and* thereupon hia .. 
name is chalked dowii on the board over the door. 

Anutiter excuses himself, saying, *' I was there the night b^ 
fore la>t, aud I've to be at college early in the morning;** while' 
a ihinl cries, ** I'll keep the watch from two till four, if some one 
w 11 c jme and wake me and bring the cards dong with him," and 
N ) it goes on until the black board is tilled with the namea of 
th(»>e who are willing to sit up with their wounded brother. 

Now, the evening's formalities having ceased, the boys begin 
t) .^iu<^ all kinds of merry songs. One that they speciiily 
dflii^ht to indulge in at such times is called the ** Beer WaltB-** 

( h- else, may be, tliose who remain till the end of the enter- 
tainments sing together the following pretty drinking-song: — 
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THE HAZEL-BSOWK BEER, 

I. 

The hazel-brown beer, I drink it witii gaito, 
The hazel-brown maiden, I kiss her too, jnat to. 
Sweet lasi ! dear glau ! 
I'll be tipsy, you dark-ey*d gipiy yoa! 
If I sip— fidlerallera ! 
At your lip— fallerallera! 
For what can such tipple surpaaa. 

n. 

Who cares for champagne, or for Bhine-wine, or ihcnr ? 
I can be, with my beer and my dear, just as meny ! 
Charmine beer! lorely dear! 
Let's be jolly now! heroes to Molly now ! 
For this i»— fallerallera! 
Like her kisses— -fSdleraUera! 
And they're better than nectar, I swear! 

By this time the boys are sufficiently heated with what Aej 
have drunk to be ready for any irregularity. So one jumps m 
and says, "Wholl go bommeUng'* (that is, dangling or knteriii^ 
*' in the streets ? " And no sooner are the words ottered tfaan 
the boys, who know well enough the meaning of the phnse, 
rise in a body and sally forth ready to pick a quanel with anj 
other of the student-clubs or corps whom they may chance to 
encounter ; for the reader will perhaps remember that it is part 
of the laws of each student-club that none of their membere aiMdl 
mix themselves up in idle brawls ; and therefore the word *' b<Hk- 
meling" is used, so that the club itself may haTO no preriow 
knowledge of the riot. 

" Now," said our American friend to us, " if you- want to aea 
how the duels are brought about at the German oniTersitiea, yon 
had better go after those boys ; for, in the state they are in, 
there will be no end of challenges to-night.'* And before we 
could get our hat, we heard sung in the street the following air, 
which is known by the title hereunder giyen :— 

CHALLENGING SONG OF THE ABMINIANS. 

I. 

Qaand*io passo, quand'io passo la contrata, 
lo la passo sol per ti — miritaudo, 

Miritando, miritande-ralleraUera. 
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n. 



Se 10 tocco, 86 io tocco la mamilki 
Ubi tento rospirar — miritando, &o. 



ni. 



Qual piaoere ! Qiial piaoere &r Tamoro, 
Col la figlia del Dottore — miritando, &o. 

IV. 

Welch Tergntlgen! Welch Temugen! su bussiren, 
Unsen Dehors Tdchterlein. 

By the time we had left the tavern, we could only see the 
boys, in the glimmer of the expiring oil-lamps (for gas in yet 
unknown in the Saxon seat of learning), walking six abreast 
down the narrow streets of tlie university-town, and hear their 
melodious challenging-song floating upon the night wind. 

Presently, in the distance there was heard the follovring 
musical response to the defiant chant of the Arminians : — 

CHALLENGUNG SONQ OF THE JENA " CX>RPS.'* 

■ 

Yoh hiPy! raasasah! and the Franbil 

the Westphalian* Very •* hollar" 
the Tliuringians J 
The Franks they 'J 

Westphalians >are joyous and shouting " Hurrah! " 
Thuiingians J 

*' Now/* said the light-hearted American lad who accompanied 
us, '* you'll see something of the Jena ways ;'' and scarcely were 
tlie words uttered, before we came up to a crowd of students 
wrangling each with the other; for it is the custom with the 
boys, who are anxious to distinguish themselves in the art of 
duelling, to walk six or more abreast, so that no party similarly 
spread out can possibly pass them without jostling together ; and 
immediately the challenging-song of one club is heard in the 
streets, the boys of the other societies go out in a body to meet 
them, intent upon picking a quarrel with the others. 

By the time we had reached the crowd, we heard the words 
** (Jummer Junge!** (Stupid youngster!) flying about on every 
siilo 

Tn all the university towns of Grermany such an expression is 
suiiicient to provoke a duel; and every one of the students 
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:i--i:ii>.l IIS ih,:t tlii^p worils are the meaiia of preventing many 
iiii uiiMiCiuly brjivl in the streets, since, icnmedistely they s» 
uiUTcd. II i-h;illcii<{(' is the consequence, and the whole dispute is 
■II :in ond. 

Th'ii (ino says to anotlicr, "Give me joor card;" and the 
ii{li-T rrplies. "Oh, yes I you want it to stick in your lookiiig- 
:.!:i^-. to shou' tliut you have got at lea^t one gentleman among 
v.'iir nc'juiiintanw." 

" Very v'ell." cries the first ; " I shiill send a friend to you in 
liri! morning'." 

■' 'J'luink you," replies the second one. " for the information. 
I'Fl ;;ivc difLCtiiiiis to my servant to hitve all the spoons locked 
ii|'. Mil tliat nunc of the plate may be missing when your friend 
],-^i\es." 

And so thi' noise Roes on. "Who's in the second Semattrr 
"Willi's in the third Scmeeter?" shouts first one and theu 

■■Here! Here I" ri'spond sonio of the opposite piirty. 
■■ Can I have the pliiiusurc of lianging flighting) with yon:'" 
inquires Ihi- ]iri vious ^[icnkiT, 

'■ Oh, ccrtiiinly 1 I am at your son'ice," siiys the other. 

Ami thus tliu duels of the Jena boys are brought about and 
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And so it goes on, each poking his fun at the good-tempered 
beadle, who cannot help laughing at the bojs, even while he pre- 
tends to be angry with them on account of the disturbance in the 
streets at so late an hour. 

** Now do go home, my good young gentlemen," he says ; " I 
shall have to report some of you as it is. I mu9t do it in the 
morning, but I shall make it as light as I can." 

" Yes. dear Knoblauch ; we were holding a prayer-meeting, 
that was all. Will you, beloved Knoblauch, be so good as to 
conduct us to the nearest pump, for we haven't moistened our 
lips, dear Knoblauch, for the last twelve hours ? '' 

** Do you want a godfather for your next child, respected Kno- 
blauch ? If so, you may command me,*' adds one of the more 
uproarious of the boys. 

At length, however, by dint of long persuasion on the part of 
Mr. Garlic, the boys are dispersed. Some go home to their 
rooms, where they remain singing out of the windows and across 
the street to one another. 

Others of the boys go off to indulge in some *' Kacht-scandal" 
as it is called (or night offence), and then practical jokes are in- 
dulged in by the umall-beer-elated youths to an indefinite extent 
— the principal of such jokes consisting in transferring the signs 
of the liquor-shops to the apothecaries', and those of the medicine 
stores to the houses where more palatable potions are supposed 
to be retailed. 

Of course, all such matters have to be duly reported by the 
watchmen to the senate the next day, when the offenders are 
summoned before the heads of the universitv, and sentenced to 
certain terms of imprisonment in the " Career *' (pronounced 
** knrtzer '*) or lock-up, by the college authorities. 

Some few years back, it was customary with the several stu- 
dent-societies, whenever any of their members were condemned 
to be confined for a term in the university lock-up to form a pro- 
cession, and accompany their brethren tlirough the streets to the 
place of "durance vile" — each of the culprits being decorated 
with what is called the " prison-band. "* Such processions, how- 
ever, are now forbidden. 

This prison-band, nevertheless, continues to be carried by the 
boys who are sentenced to imprisonment. The colours of the 
said band are brown, white, and black — brown standing for beer, 
white for innocence, and black for revenge ; and the motto being, 
*' Bier, Unschuld, und Rathe" 



ao-a 
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We liHve befiire cxploiiieJ. ihat none of the a 
tu n. pni'ticulor i:\ah or student-coi'ps will fratemuts or a 
with tliose connecteil with anolher Bocieiv, nslesa the V 
bappen to l>e (whicli seldom occiii-h) upon what is termad ' 
Kchnfi-Mrhiiltniu " i. e. upon friendly terms, fiutwhen^ 
bet's of the diflerciit clubs cbniice to be imprisoned ttt 
suL'h esperitieB cense ; and then, no mutter nhether I 
prisonei-a bo " Finches " or not, brotherly Iota prersiljB a 
incnioeraleJ. 

Another curiotis custom at aiich times is. th&t all the a 
foinus are reversed — the evening drinking-boat beiiiff 1 
raominj;. and the Ft^i-kneipe, or morning revel, tak»i|, 
the evening, and so forth. Moreover, it is a rule with t 
cerated students uevi-r to wash ihemaolves, nor oomb C, 
m r briihh their clothes, so long as they are in the •*!( 
1hl):^e who do so l)eing heavily fined by their (ellow-priad 
tliut the boys who are sentenced to eight or more daya* 
ineiit in Uie " Cnn-er " muke tlieir appearance in the U 
end of the teim in a stale of dirt and untidiness thai ii 
wiih the bigbe-t udmiraiion by their brother members t 
I'L-lurn to the club. 

The mwr wretched lot, however, is when one boy ii 
in ibe '■ CiircT " alone, for ihen be is left to give forth H 
\vlii1e he rows vengeance against tliose who have iinn 
— aa i-epresented in the characteristic engraWng (on l_ 
page), whii-h is a literal tmnsciipt of a Jens print, and i 
the ; eadcr a better sense of what occurs on such a 
any words of ours 

Under the guidance of Herr Knoblauch, the unlTer 
we were taken lo inapecl the College Prison. This is b 
the bank of tlie College church, in nn old building that « 
merly a clobter, in connection with the church itself. Hew g 
surae half-dozen quoudam-monkish cells, the ceilitigB, tloon,a 
and doors of which are literally covered with the i 
students who have been imprisoned thereiu. The n 
ceiling have mostly been printed with candle smeke, t 
un the riooring and the door can-ed with a knife, whi 
walls they are painted, and generally accompanied vriih p 
device, as well as an inscription recording the date aoi* 
r'.e writfTs imprisonment. The several chambere 1 
(iiiVt-rent titles, given to them by the students on acooo 
i:iin marked i>eculiaritie3. There is, for instance, the " 
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zimmer,'' or escutcheon -cliamber, the walls of which are daoorated 
witli the coats-of-arms of each of the different student-soGietieft, 
with a hst of the members underneath who have been confined 
therein. Then there is the '' BiUiard-zmmer,'* so called « 
account of the enormous square wooden bedstead placed in one 
comer of it, and which certainly is more like a billiard-taUe 
than an ordinary German bod. Here, when the other cham- 
bers are full, some two or three boys are put to sleep together. 
each of the inmates having to bring his own mattrass and corer- 
iug. Further, there is the " Pepita Chamber,"" or that in which 
the figure of a ballet-dancer, almost the size of life, has been 
painted on the wall by one of the imprisoned students; and lastly. 
the ** Ladies' Chamhitr,'' but why so designated we do not exactly 
remember. 

Moreover, all along the passage leading to the several cells the 
walls are ornamented with cunous caricature drawings, among 
which we mav mention a rout?h sketch of " Bacchus in the 
Career:*' while in the cells themselves the dates attached to 
many of the names on the wall extend as far back as the 
end of the last oentury; for the authorities will not allow the 
place to be whitewashed, on account of the curiosity of the in- 
scriptions. 

Facing the University Justice-Room in the same building 
(where the offenders of the previous night are examined and sen- 
tenced to certain terms of imprisonment, according to the cha- 
racter of their offences), there is another small cell, which is no 
longer used as a place of durance, owing to the excellent comic 
cartoons with which the walls are scribbled over. These were 
done by one DistcUi, a Swiss student, and Ruge, a German (the 
latter of whom is now an exile resident in England), iu the year 
18Jt2, and considered so remarkable by the late Grand Duke. 
Carl August, that he gave orders that the chamber should be kept 
in its present state as long as possible. The drawings, though 
certainly clever, are by no means such extraordinary efibrts of 
genius as the Jena folk generally believe them. They are 
sketches in charcoal, representative of Marius weeping oyer the 
ruins of Carthage ; of the Rape of the Sabines ; and the Deffl 
pitchforking the Pope into the infernal regions — all executed with 
considerable freedom, and no little humour. 

The boys con6ned in the lock-up are allowed to have in two 
bottles of beer per diem (at their own expense). It is coatomair 
with the students, however, on entering the place^ to take as many 
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bottles of wine with them as they can carry in their pockets (for 
the turnkeys have no power to search them), and for their friends 
to bring them a further supply daily during their imprisonment ; 
so that card-playing and drunkenness invariably prevail in the 
Career, so long as any two boys are fellow-prisoners there. 
Whenever one is confined alone, however, the hours do not fly 
quite so swiftly — blowing smoke-rings being then the chief 
amusement. 



; ASI) M.VNNEllS. 



Myi.i'v st'.Si from \i\>* of iiioili'at lajsPH — 

l.i.V.-'n lliL' lii-^.'i<tii» frait uf lifc'i' fruitful tax) 
l;:ilihl.-'. lilir lixM iXm. tninlil.! in our gliue» : 
^oiUli'- lir.'-' am lint "i^nii fatui," 

I.I iiiliiiu travlliT? ostnij— fullonilUl 
Itiit ll.<' v.,iiiic liel't ofdar— fulli-nillB! 
\Vl.i<'ii II,.' I^irk iipMskuf tu mElod}! 



tlyiliis i-.c<m<'!ii.Ird. the ]HVsiJent cries once mure, "SiUa- 
ill- •IrliihiTi^.'-lmiLt is at an ciiil :" wliercupMi (he " neapoii- 
II." »li<> liu- to Kee to all the nrniiigeiueut:) of the duels, 
.;i iln's.' hiiv.s wlici have lights to cwiie off miiliin a day or 
•■liiv 111 th-ir 1h.'i1s. Accoriliiigly each of the lads who is 

■ i til "jiri j.Mi-c." lines slowly and leaves the room, ac- 
ii'tl iiy ihc fi-inid who hiia been elected ns his lieer- 
I f.T the lime luniij;. in orderto prevent him drinkinji; too 
![siiiii> Mtliu eiiL-ouiiter — it beiiif; the duty of auoh 
::- til m!.<' the citliera hnme ut night, and to take care 

l">_vs mIhuji ihey have under their tharj^e indulge in no 
:-.)) ihr.'f liult! cans of beer in the course of eoch evening, 

il'.i-. liii- ■■ Kfii[iim-Hniiriiinn." who is ulso the duel-super- 
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occurred on the 11th of June, and the weatlier was wretched iu 
the extreme, for it rained 'flint-stones,' as the Germans say, all 
the time. A number of us Arminian Boys walked out to the 
'Oil-mill.' but the rain came down so heavily that we were forced 
to return before long. At length our guests made their appearance, 
and then a cry for dry clothes and quarters was raised. I opened 
my heart, my wardrobe, and my bedroom-door, and took one hard- 
looking individual in : and I think he was much more satisfied 
than I was during his stay. 

*• Everything having been done for the comfort of our new 
friends, the Vorkneipe (that is, the introductory diinking-bout) 
commenced, and by half-past 11 p.m., we were as merry a set of 
young fellows as any one but a temperance-man would wish to 
see. 

** The next morning we had Fruh'kneipe (Le. the early drinking- 
bout), at which beer and herrings disappeared at a marvellous rate. 
I n the evening the commerce-proper began — a large number of pro- 
fessors and others being present on the occasion. Then speeches, 
songs, and bad white beer were indulged in, until the professors 
and Philisters retired ; after which the ceremony of the Landea- 
rater (fatherland) commenced. 

'' Two long tables were ranged round the hall, whereat the boys 
were seated. At the end of each table stood two presidents, so 
that there were eight in all, eveiy one of them being iu hat and 
feathers, with white gauntlets, and with rapiers at their side. I 
should add that two members of the Germanian club were present 
at this ceremony, tliey having been sent as delegates to our society ; 
for the Arminians happened to be on friendly terms with them at 
the time. 

*' Then the presidents all stood up on the chairs that were made 
vacant by the boys immediately in front of them rising from their 
scats, and each holding a naked blade in the left hand, and a gob- 
let of beer in the other, while something was sung, the words of 
which I have forgotten. The swords were now taken hold of by 
the lads standing up in front of each of the presidents, and as they 
held the rapiers in their left hand, they proceeded to pierce their 
caps, every one at the same time, while they drank and sang. 

'* Then the swords were handed on to the lads next to them to 
do the same, the cap of each being passed down the rapier-blade 
till they had the appearance of so many muflins on a toasting- 
fork ; and so it went on until the whole of them had been perfo- 
rated in the same manner." 
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'* After tilia," continuea our young Americsn friend, "came lie 
baptism of ibe Foxea, when the Kaisenn, or Empress (who is re- 
presented by one of the boys duly attired for the oocasion), wm 
seated on a barrel, both ends of which had been previously knocked 
out, and the cask being so arranged that the head of it was behind 
the Beetles, while the bottom of it was turned towards the stage. 
We (the Foxes)" says the American, " had te crawl thnngh tJiia 
barrel, amiilst all kinds of unearthly noisea, and then we were 
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(A» prr/oruud til tie •' FoMadalion JVotlt" 



taken charffe of by the Court midwife and the bishop. The mid- 
wife hustled us into a hii^e tub. while the bishop poured beer over 
our liciiil, tlie accoucheur, at the same time, kindly rubbing us 
down with sti'aw. The bishop theu read a verse, and wound up 
by (;tving us each a iiicknume. 
" After tiie biiptism of the Foxes, the Boj-s commence drinking 
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is elected upon such occasions for his extraordinary drinking 
powers. 

These " heer-honoura," as they are called, consist of certain 
stars and crosses, &c., cut oat of tin and painted with the colours 
o( the club. They are rewards for drinking a " double battery" 
(which is equal to six abbots, or half-pint meaaares), at one 
draught— a " single batteiy" (or half the quantity of the double 
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tiiiol —ft double nbbnl (or pint} — a singlo nblmt (or liilf-[>int)- 
(-un ii)r quart) and Cannchen (or hair-can). On sucli occKtion* 
ill ii nil )ve described, it in the prautice with the mernliere of ibe 
L'liili M chidlenge each other to drink given qiMntiiieB. and which- 
cvrr owftllows the stated quantum Srst, becomes entitled to one or 
uilmr of the honntirs above mentioned, according to the kokiuuI 
tjiktii down. We were lold of two of ihe " boys " ehallengiop 
one ariotberto drink off a douhle battery, i.e. six half-pint roea- 
Buri.'?, one aft«ir the other. One of the lads broke down in the 
fttteni]>t, and bad to retire from the room to be ill, after swallowing 
the til'ih measure; whereas the other did mHnageto get down the 
fixil) balf-pint. but had no sooner done so than he was sick ottt 
of windi>w. We snw the envied beer-honour, thus won, hanging 
against the wall at the lodging of the winner. 

'■ Tbe ceremony being concluded," continues our American 
friemi, " we scattered ; but my gueat had (aa we say on tho otbfr 
sidfi of the AUanticl " a good Up lor liquors ;' eo on hia afcouiit I 
helped him in looking after the punch, until it was all gone— by 
which time it was five o'clock in the morning, and we were both 
ready for bed. 

■■Bill 
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the time came for tiying tbem, and as Uiere was no other person 
^Hjbor enough to act as prosecutor, the matter was dropped. 

" Next duy tbe betr state-officers were elected, of nhich the 
rlub have already presented jou with ihe picture." Whereupon 
ilie young Amerieaa brtiHks off, raying, that what with dinners 
and visits in Dresden (whitber he hud retired in the racationl, he 
is about ''played out." 

The English reader has now as full a sense of the Jena cus- 
toms as we and our friends can give him. There is, however, 
one other usage nhich our American correspondent has for|[uttea 
to mention, and that is the election of the Prince of VDlaina 
(Print ton Thorn] — a cei'emonj at which we do not profess to have 
been present, though, from what we have heard from the Jena 
boys tlie subjoined engraving aud accompsnying song will give 




{A» acUd Miuioal farce prtpared by the Jna Soj/t). 

our countrymen a sufficient notion of the fan. The song ia snng 
in turns by each member of the club ; for all have successively 
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to play the part of the Scoundrel Prince, and to drink to each of 
the attendants who, as they pass before his Highness, hand him 
respectively their cans of beer. It is only tlie most seasoned of 
the old hands who can go through tlie performance without be- 
coming helplessly drunk before the end of it. 

HIE PRINCE OF VILLAINS. 

(Alon^.) 

I am the Prince of Tillains 
Elected for my swilling, 
I'll t088 off all you send me. 
So like a Prince attend me. 

(Chonu.) 

Your Grace, it pivcs us pleasure, 
Beyond all (<peec*h or measure, 
To vrtkit upon your Highness, 
With wine to slake your dryness. 

{Alone.) 

Archers ! your shafts send flying, 
rd see the Foxes dying, 
Iluut«rs ! your horns be sounding, 
Until the blast^s astounding. 

(ChoruM.) 

The horn ! the horn ! the hunter's horn ! 
From hill to hill its clang is borne, 
Swill on ! swill on ! thou Prince of Villuns, 
There is no end unto thy swillings. 

(Alone,) 

Of what avail thi^ royalty, 
lliese troops so full of loyalty ? 
This crown and sceptre I resign, 
Farewell, my throne! farewell my wine ! 

(Ckorus.) 

Your Grace, it giyes us pleasure, 
Beyond all speech or measure, 
To't>tate, witnout mucli shynesi, 
There*s no more wine for your Ilighnets. 

The songs-proper of student life, be it understood, are not 
restricted to the Jena boys, but belong as well to the scholars of 
the several universities throughout Germany. 
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These songs are generally given on the evenings of the " drink- 
ing-houtsf' others, however, are for special occasions. But, 
before dealing with those sung on the Ktteip evenings of every 
week, we shall cite one of the special ditties sung by students on 
other occasions, as it is illustrative of an interesting ceremony 
which occurred during our stay in Jena. 

It is entitled " The Song of a Departing Boy ** {Lied eirhet 
abziehenden Burschen), and is indulged in chiefly when a *' moss- 
covered head,'' or old student who has taken his degree, is about 
to leave the University for ever. 

The departure at such a time is no simple leave-taking, bat 
consists of a long and imposing ceremony. As soon as the mid- 
day dinner is finished, an open carriage-and-four appears in the 
Johannis street in which the tavern where the Armius hold their 
meetings is situate. On such an occasion every member of the 
club is expected to be present ; and when all is ready for starting, 
the carriage draws up to the tavern-door. 

But the departing student, instead of entering the vehicle, is 
conducted by the entire members of the dub, all walking in 
procession through the streets of the town, to the first inn in 
the suburbs, while the open and empty carriage-and-four follows 
in the wake. At the head of the train walks the departing 
student himself, between two of the oldest members of the club ; 
and after them march the other *< boys " two-and-two, and all arm- 
in-arm ; while beyond these come the '* Foxes *' in the same order, 
with the empty carriage-and-four, as we have said, bringing 
up the rear, and with the driver in full postilion-costume, 
with his feather in his hat, and his bright bugle dangling at 
his side. 

No sooner has the procession begun to move, slowly and 
mournfully, along the streets, than the brother-members of the 
student-club commence singing, as they go, the plaintive melody 
hereafter given. The German words of the song we have 
rendered as literally as possible, but in some cases it was found 
difficult to discover an equivalent expression in English for the 
original German phrase. For example, the first line of this 
Studenten-lied means literally " a moss-covered Boy I go away ;*' 
but as English readers would find no sense ia such an idiom, we 
have applied the epithet '* reverend " instead ; for it is the idea 
of the moss clinging to an ancient ruin or to some old forest-tree 
that has given rise to the original figure. With such exception^, 
however, the German words are rendered as literally as can be, 
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I il..' v. r-o's muy i-oiivcy to a foreif'ner not only an iJea of 
li.t iMTji.mn liiii ..f !([(■ allt«ioiisof these same Jwia Lois 

III (lie liillinviij}; t^.ing, it will be seen that the word " Plii- 
•iiHurs in iIil' second line, lliis is the lititnnn for 
riiifs. itiid t!io rj;i-on cf siicli a tenn being applii-d W tl.c 
.;s tn ihf I'iti/.i'n-: •■( (Vfrv University town is thus oxbiuined 
Jrni.gnide-l...oh.— ' 

r [lie old I'lwi'i's and t>Ht(.-8 (wlii(.'li aiuiently formed tbu 
ii'es ti) Jt Dai lilt' -^ijiinre one to the west still raiiiains ; aiiil 
< ri:ii)iirkalil<-. n'>t cnl; for its prison |calle>l the * eheese- 

'), lor iTii[.iri)j)i-r women, but also for the four images of 
'v?i' heivis cut in >loni.' at the several comers of the tower 

At a i]U)irrel between the Jena students and thu inhabit- 

II the vicinitj of the Joiiannis-gat«, the univer.-ity ■ bovs ' 
ihi- gato-watchtnen there — ' the monki-y- watch men.' The 
iieii. anp-red at ihia. vowed vengeam'e, and, assembling 
ciiiiig, they killeil a young student who had taken no part 
I (li-^tnrliance. The ecclesia3tii:al superintendent, GiiciKe. 
■ 'd a scrnmn at the funeral of the Ikjj- from the te.vt — 
Philistines be upon thee, Sauison ' (Judges svi. 20), and 
cvi niiig of the same day the words echoed in every street, 

st'-r Slirr IHf, Siinion!' From that hour the citizens lif 
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the last obsequies of the brightest and happiest portion of his 
existence. 

It is impossible for those who play and sing the song at the 
piano (without all the fitting circumstances of time and place, as 
well as of sundered ties and long-remembered friendships, or, 
indeed, without the sorrowful speculations as to whether the 
happy time passfMi among these young brother-students was ever 
to be renewed in after-life) to have any vivid sense of the fine 
emotions which such associations naturally engender in the mind 
when it is heard for the first time, as we heard it ourselves, 
forming part of the train of friends, and seeing each of the young 
fellows walk with* his head bent as thongh he were marching to a 
grave ! 

SONa OF A DEPARTINa STUDENT. 

I. 

A reverend boy I leave the town. 

Adieu! 
Ou the Philisters, Gk>d look down, 

Adieu! 
I go to seek mv native home, 
And must Philister myself become, 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 
This parting rends the heai-t in two. 

n. 

Farewell, ye streets both straight and queer : 

Adieu! 
No longer shall I wander here : 

Adieu I 
No more with shouts 1*11 make ye ring, 
No more ye'll echo when I sing. 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 

This parting ronds the heart in two. 

in. 

Avaunt, ye inns ! ye call in vain ! 

Adieu! 
No drinking-bouts for me again. 

Adieu ! 
In vain ye beckon with open door — 
This thirsty soul ye'll warm no more. 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 
This parting rends the heart in two. 

*^0 



Ood blau thee now, OoQepsI 



Ho irnra TU doM witlun thr mil 
Nor more TU enter thj moDl^ hi 



TiDta tbee, O priion I I keep alocf t 

AdknJ 
No DMTe X di««d At »'«"**"> looC: 

Take, ere I eo, my certing cbth^ 
For ihalter bed uid attandmee w~ 
Adienl Adiaal 
Ihii putiBgn 

Still floiiriihl uid let thj bbm Mwnndl 



BimTe houi^ wlure honour*! dearth bon^ttl 

Ubt nwui; a fight tbwe etill be taoAt I 

Adioa! AdiMil IdiMl 

Ihit putmg nudi Uw hMrt In ^ 



Now eomn m; ■weetluert'B Ueat •bod* | 

AdiiDl 
Look out, deer Diiiid, ere I Uke tlie road I 

AdiBBl . 
Show me once more, tfa j oheeki u fliiF, 
Thj Bperkluig ey ea, black rarij hair I 

Adieu! Adieol Adtaal 

Ttiia partii^ TtBda tiw hoMt in two. 



Xonu of the Hiuca, 6 

Adieu! Adieu] Adaal 

Thia patting trnda the hiart in ti 
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IZ. 

O brothers ! crowd not round me so ! 

Adieu ! 
Ye make my light heart heavy grow • 

Adieu ! 
Awaj, je steeds ! with joyful song 
We*il wake the woods as we ride aloD^ ! 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 
This parting rends the heart in tvro. 

X. 

Nor vet the Tillage inn we*U pass— 

Adieu! 
But drink together one more glass : 

Adieu! 
And then my friends (what tear is this ?) 
The parting word, the parting kiss : 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 

Such parting rends the heart in two. 

Another of these departing songs, which is sung to the same 
air, is given on the next page. The words are simple enough to 
lend them a certain grace, and on this account they are here 
appended. 

ANOTHER FAEEWELL SONQ. 

(Sunjf to the same tune at the preceding^ an the departure of a Student 

from CoUeffe). 

Three riders ride forth from the city rate : 

Adieu ! 
Three maids at the windows they watch and wait : 

Arlicu ! 
"If God then so wills it that ttiou must be gone, 
Take this ring as a keepsake, and Gk>d*s will be done I " 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 
At parting the heart's rent in two. 

To part it is weU-nigli the same as to die ; 

Adieu! 
For Death he but parts the best friends for aye : 

Adieu! 
Liids from lasses he serors, and husbands from wives ; 
This parting's the bitterest time of our hves. 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu! 
At parting the heart's rent in two. 
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some of them in the different ways they may have to take 
through tlie world — and concludes hy hreathing the same prayer 
for their happiness, each and all, as they have respectively ex- 
pressed for his. Whereupon anothor loud ** Live well ! " rends 
the air, and while this is going on, the departing Boy proceeds 
to quaff the contents of his can at one draught, as the others 
had done theirs hefore him. 

The ceremony is now almost at an end. The post-carriage, 
shorn of the imposing grandeur of four horses, and reduced to 
the fru2fllity of two, is hy this time ready waiting outside the 
t'ivem-door to conduct the out-studied student to the railway 
station. His brother-memhers of the club accompany him to 
the steps of the vehicle ; and tliere, as they cluster round him, 
each shakes him by the hand, and kisses him on the lips ere he 
tnkes his seat in the carriage. This done, two of his oldest 
friends seat themselves benide him — the door of tlie " Watjen'' 
is then closed — another shout given — the postilion blows his 
bu*^le — and away the departing Boy is borne, far from those who 
still wave their hands after him, as they stand grouped about 
the taveni-door, wondering whether they are ever to meet in the 
world again. 

So ends this pretty little affectionate ceremony. The other 
mpmbers of the club then return to the town, singing in a body 
as plaintively as before, and each saddened with the sense of 
there being the same mysterious void among their little fraternity 
as even the most heartless feels after a death in the house. 

We now come to speak of what, after all, is perhaps the 
principal institution among the Jena students, viz. the duelling, 
which goes on almost every day of the week. 

Such encounters are supposed to be forbidden by the senate, 
but if they are not directly allowed, at least they are winked at, 
by the college authorities. 

Ti-ue, it is customary for the heads of the university to send 
out their beadles to the fighting-halls once or twice in the course 
of each semester ; whereupon, the whole who are taking part in 
the encounter leap out of window, or run off and hide themselves 
in the loft, or get away as best they can. But, though the 
beadles are occasionally sent out, and the time at which the duels 
are to come off is pretended to be kept secret, this is merely a 
matter of foim ; since hardly a fight occurs between the boys 
but every citizen in the town (and there is not the least doubt 
ever}* professor at the college also) is almost as well-informed as 
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to the day and hour when it is to take place, as even the 
members of the two conflicting societies themselves. 

** Would the Herr like to see a nice duel to-day ?* tihe waiten 
at the hotels will say to you as you eat yoor broiled ham in the 
morning. " Very pretty aflkir coming off in the forenoon^ sir. 
Two of the best fighters of the Germanians and Thuringians aie 
going loose, and I was told by one of the Corps last night that 
one of them is certain to lose his nose, at least. Would the 
Herr like to have a carriage to take himself and the yoong 
gentlemen orer to the tavern where the fights take place ? Oaly 
a short drive, sir ; and therell be excellent sport to-day. depend 
upon it. You can see it all, and get back nicely in time for 
dinner, sir.** 

Nevertheless, though the waiters at the hotels have full in- 
formation on such subjects, the members of the Jena Senate 
pretend to have no knowledge of the matter. When they send 
their beadles out only those boys can be punished who are caogfat 
with the " fighting breeches " on, while the seconds must be 
taken with their embroidered aprons about their body in order to 
i)C brought within the law. If, however, the duellists can manage 
to remove their paddings before the beadles come up, nothing can 
l>e done to them — even though they are found with their faces 
covered with blood. Should they, however, be caught inflagramU 
liAicto, the punishment is generally sue weeks* imprisonment for 
the one who sent the challenge, and fourteen days for him who 
accepted it — tlie seconds being merely reprimanded and ad- 
nionisliod not to mix themselves up with such matters again ; 
while every rapier-blade that the beadles can lay hands npon has 
a heavy fine put u]r>on it (between ^L and 32. if we remember 
ri^'htly). which the club to whom it belongs has to pay. Hence, 
ilirectly tlie approach of the beadles is announced by the scouts 
outside, the first thing the boys do is to collect every weapon 
lying about tlie room, while the others attend to the combatants, 
and either hasten to strip off their paddings, or else to cany 
them up to the loft, or to some other place of secresy. 

** Suppose,*' said we, '* a boy was to be killed in a duel, what 
would be the punishment then V ** Oh !'* replied the student, 
coolly, ** he would be locked up for six months, that would be alL 
But it's almost impossible for such a thing to happen now-^niays, 
for every mortal part is so thoroughly protected with bandages 
that no serious accident can occur.'* 

Ihit, notwithstanding the Senate deals thus lightly with the 
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boj-duellists, the college authorities, and even the members of 
the student-clubs themselves, show no mercy to any one striking 
another in the face with his hands ; for though the university 
lads are at liberty to slit each other's faces half open, and, in- 
deed, to slice ofT die tips of their brother students* noses, if any 
boy is hasty enough to give another even so much as a box on the 
enr, he is immediately expelled, not only from the college but 
from his own club also, with every indignity, and unable to enter 
any other German university ! 

The present mode of fighting in Jena is what is termed 
schlagen, that is to say, striking^ while the weapons they use are 
called Schldger (striking swords), in opposition to rapiers, which 
are, literally speaking, thrusting weapons. A few years ago, 
what is termed the Pariser Stossen (or French mode of thrusting 
at the body with small swords) used to prevail. But this was 
found so dangerous, and proved fatal in so many cases, that it has 
been almost entirely laid aside for the less perilous Schlager- 
fights. In the olden time, it was also customary to fight with 
krumme Saheln (crooked sabres) fashioned like the heavy swords 
of the cavalry. But this proved also to be such dangerous work 
— the weighty blades often cutting through the skull, and many 
a time carrying away the greater part of a man*s cheek — that it 
has been laid aside of late. Meetings with pistols, on the other 
hand, occasionally, though but rarely, take place. We heard of 
none in Jena ; but during our stay in Eisenach, a young German 
baron, who was studying at the Forest-School, picked a quarrel 
with one of the officers in the army while they were hob-a-nob- 
bing at one of the common beer-houses of the town. The 
Deutsch nobleman challenged the officer to meet him with pistols 
on the morrow ; and then the usual pot-valiant £eiroe was enacted, 
for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time — the offended one 
firing as wide as possible at his antagonist, so as to avoid hitting 
him, and the offender discharging his pistol at the branches of a 
tree ; whereupon the wounded honour of both the tom-noddies 
was declared to have been duly salved and healed, and they 
returned home, each pluming himself on his bravery upon the 
occasion. 

The reason of the duels occurring almost daily among the 
Jena boys will be readily understood by any one who will take 
the trouble to refer to section 3 of the before-given laws of the 
Arminian club ; for there it will be seen that the boys bind 
themselves to combat, by word and deed, with every union 
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opposed to the aim and objects of tbeir own guilds — especiallj, 
say the laws '* >vith the so-called Husbandmen and Corps, who 
are the type of a base and unpatriotic life among students." Of 
course, when such feelings prevail among young men at the cat- 
set of their student-career, and the lads are sworn to carry out 
the principles which bind them together, no great amount of 
brotherly love can exist among the members of the different 
university societies. Certain it is, however, that the boys of the 
same club are never allowed to quarrel with one another ; for 
before they are admitted into the select circle, their habits and 
tempers are tested by a six months* probation, and even after 
that, if any words were to occur between the brother members of 
the same society, the heads of the union would be sure to arrange 
the dispute in an amicable manner. In the heat of their cups, 
however, it is impossible to say what may not happen ; but even 
then, let the boys be as injHamed by liquor as they may, they 
know that the rules of their society allow them to call any one 
whom they may fancy to have ofl'ended them only a *• Eapisr^ 
ju)i(fc,' that is to say, a novice in duellmg — a challenge which 
renders it necessary for the boy using the words to go through 
the fonn of a sham duel with the other at the fencing-loft ; 'when 
they arc both provided with thi(;k felt caps and wire masks to 
))roteot them, the rule beuig that he who gets the most cuts over 
the head in a given time has to pay for a barrel of beer to the 
society. At the time when we gave our feast to the Arminians, 
the young American before spoken of called the whole of the 
memboi's llnj/ier-junfjen, and how many barrels of beer he had to 
pay for his rashness it is difficult to recount. 

Moreover, each society is, as it were, the guardian of tlie 
honour of every one of its members ; and if any one of their 
l>ody hesitates to accept a challenge, or does not behave himsdf 
in a bmve and honourable manner while fighting a duel, he k 
di*:niis>ed with ignominy from the club. A case of this kind 
came under our own pei*sonal observation. A lad, whom we had 
known at Kisenach, while he was a scholar at the Real-Gymna- 
sium, went afterwards to finish his studies at the Saxon Univer- 
sity. At the commenc<*ment of his college- career he was a 
member of one of the student-clubs ; but getting involved in a 
noise, his fii-st duel had soon to come off. At this, however, he 
fought so timidly and awkwardly, that in the midst of the en- 
counter he gave his adversaiy a blow wliich even the most skilful 
could not possibly have expected, and which had the effect of 
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layinfj his ribs open. Whereupon the youth was tried by the 
members of his club, for unmanly conduct ; and we saw the lad, 
whom but a few weeks before we had noted in Eisenach in his 
bright-coloured cerevise-cap, wearing the black ** Mutze *' of the 
Finches during our stay in Jena, as a sign that he belonged to no 
club whatever. 

As a rule, the grand enmity exists between the members of 
the boy -guilds ancj the coi*ps The " Finches," or those who 
belong to no club, ore allowed to go free by the others, as persons 
utterly unworthy of their notice. The corps, we have before 
explained, comprise the more aristocratic portion of the students ; 
Avliile the student-clubs or boy guilds — as we have called the 
Jjurt^hnischqft — consist princijmlly of those lads who have more 
democratic, or, as they style it, more patriotic ideas. But though 
tlie members of the student-clubs may occasionally fraternize, as 
a rule those belonging to one society never speak with another. 
During the time that we were in Jena, the Arminian club was on 
friendly terms ^^^th the Gcrmanians, and therefore the members 
of the one body could not fight with those of the other, unless in 
some extraordinary case ; whereas with the Teutons the A«ni- 
nians held no converse whatever, for they were in Pauck-verschisa 
(duel-excommunication), and the Aiminians would not allow any 
one of their society to accept a challenge from them ; for we 
Nvere told that these same Teutons had behaved in some dis- 
honourable manner in connection with a late duel, and therefore 
tlie Arminians had refused to notice the others in any way, until 
the matter was cleared up. Hence, the members of the Armi- 
nian club had only the corps left to quarrel and fight with ; and 
during our stay in Jena the duels which came off were merely 
with them. 

Every Fox, or young student, is hound to learn fencing — the 
course consisting of twenty lessons, and there being a fencing- 
master kept esi>ecially for such a purpose. For the course of 
lessons the Fox has to pay from four to five thaler8(li^8. to J 5s.); 
and even when he is considered to be a proficient in the art, he 
must contribute three shillings each half-year towards the rent of 
the fencing-loft and the support of the fencing-master, — the in- 
rome of such fencing-master being greater than that of the head 
professor at the university itself. Moreover, each student in con- 
iie('tif)n with any of the clubs or corps, is expected to provide 
himself with a fencing-hat and mask, and with fencing-gloves 
and rapier, the cost of the fighting outfit being from four to five 
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li il. r-i nU- l]->f. to 15^.), Further, in tho course of pntctii^e at 
■I.' :ir.r.-^;iiil I', iiciiij^-litfl.theblailes are c^utinually beiDg broken. 

■ i iliT'M' fi>-i ttt'.'iiiy RTosc-hens opieco; and our youag American 
:-.'.!i<\ :i>~iiri"] us tliiit ho hiid given out a. matter uf four shiDitigs 
II ..ii.> vnrli -i.li.ly fi>r such articles. Ever)- member of a club or 

■II-. is li'iiii'il l>y the rules of hia society to attend this fencinp- 
<ii r<<t' mil' 111' tui) liiiiini in the cuurse of each day, so as to practise 

■ 'Hiimuilly. in onici to be ready to meet any challenge he may 

Tiii' f. iiriii'4-l.ifi itself is a. bare buildiiifi in one of tho bye-stre«M 
\ .1 ivi, :liii1 immciliately adjoining the laboratory of tlie collego. 
.'lu;^ I'lfiiv >iin ri.'a<'h iIil- place you hear the cliuk of the clashing 

i;-.l- : itml this [jiies ou throu^ the entire day. The windomi 
!'.' nil uiroil, liko those of n tennis-court, to prevent the panes 
N'li'j.' liiiikini by tliu spriui^tng blados. Inside, the rooms are lika 
ii.i!!iii;,'-ll.'iirs or rnni-stm'os, lieing utterly destitute of furniture. 
ii'l «itli iiifivly liii-kura rangeil round the walls. Here the boys 

■ L |i iliiir l'i.'ii.-iui,'-liats, with wire-masks attached, their old coats, 
Ml ii- sinnvis, and tii>-ir lii^hting-i^loveB, all of which are fastened 
v_'.-ilii-r liv ;i ilLiin, and duly padlocked against the walh At 

in' visit we counted upwards of one hundred of these 
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In the meantime, maybe, the unscathed boy calls one of the 
young hands to him, and says, ** Now let's see what you could do 
if you were going loose. One — two— three ! one — two— three ! 
Fnm! Second! steUe Terz! tief Terzl steile Quart! tie/ Quart!" 
he cries, as he exemplifies each of the cuts to the young Fox, 
adding, as he gives die last blow, "There, you see, you'd have 
had your cheek cut in two ! " 

The blow, however, fell upon the throat of the young fellow, 
and set him coughing and trying to spit blood for the next two or 
three minutes. 

** It was only with the flat edge of the blade that I struck him," 
explains the other to us. 

Every boy has, as a rule, from four to five challenges on hand, 
and it is the duty of the "weapon-guardians" of the one club to 
arrange with the "weapon-guardians'* of the others when the en- 
counters are to come off. At the Burg-keller there was a small 
ro<jm adjoining the drinking-hall, where the weapons of the club 
were kept, and to the mysteries of which we were duly inducted 
during our stay in the university-town. These weapons, which 
are far more expensive articles than those used at practising, are 
duly sharpened on the occasion of a duel, and sent out in a bag to 
the fighting-hall in the suburbs, together with the silk masonic- 
like apron (on which is embroidered the monogram of the club), 
which the seconds invariably wear at such times. 

So far from the students objecting to such encounters, they 
seemed to us to be ambitious of having their faces tattooed in the 
same manner as a Red Indian, as a sign of their bravery during 
their student-life ; and as a general matter, it may be said that 
each boy connected with a student-club or corps fights one duel 
every half-yeai* during his stay in Jena. One club, consisting of 
thirty members, we were told as a great thing, had fought a 
hundred duels in one half-year; and the young doctor before 
referred to had had from fourteen to seventeen duels (he could 
not tell us the exact number) during his stay at the university. 
Othei*s said there was not an artery in his heigul or face that had 
not been cut in two. although he was one of the most experienced 
fighters at the college ; and to look at him, his face was like a 
bit of scored pork. 

If a boy is challenged before he knows how to fight, he is' 
allowed from four to six weeks to make himself acquainted with 
the art. During our residence in the university-town, a little 
fellow, not bigger than an English drummer, who was the nephew 
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of 1 1111? of the professors, was called upon to go out; and it w« 
plivisitnt then to not« the fatherly care of the othw boys ooncem- 
iijf; the smallest member of their Bociely. ■' Oil." said Ibojr, '• be 
"iliall bo led off (abgtfuhrt) at the first he>i»y blow!" 

Hnwever. in the morning thara ctune a Toessa^e from hJB uncte, 
\\h • wns the professor of natural philosophy at the univcTBily. that 
111" Will forbidden to take part in anydiiol. Another role with tlie 
nr^mliera of these societies is, that no one cnu be allowed to par- 
tici|>(itt; in an encounter whila the plaisters. covering the wOLiuds 
of El previous duel, are slill on his face. 

During our stay in Jenft nil incident occurred which will gire 
ibi.' ronder b good sense of the feeling which eiists between the 
tiiiy^ of the several Germnn universities. One of the Jena 
stiiiloiits had fought a duel with a boy whose f&ce, in the ward'4 
of nur informant, he hod cut to shreds. After that, the boy hait 
gnrid In Heidelberg, when the students, hearing how severely he 
hwA Iji'cn treated by ono of the Jena lads, sent their best swords- 
nwu Liver to the Saion univoraity to challeiige the offender ; and 
tliii i^iicounter ended in the Ileidolberg boy cutting the Jena 
student's nose literally in two, Indeed, during the whole of 
niir lime in the town bo was conOned to his bed, being ob)ig«iI 
tf) h.tVG fresh ira put evorv hour to his olfactory oraan ; and ws^ 
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narrativet that, at the titue of such duels, peasants are hired to 
stand on the hills and act as " telegraphs." as they are called, so 
as to signal \vhen the university beadles are coming; that the 
lK)ys always make it all right with the ferry-\nan a(!ross the Saale 
to take as long a time as possible in carrying the beadles over 
the river ; and that, indeed, every obstruction is offered lo their 
]) regress. 

As an instance of the peculiar feelings these duelling institu- 
tions beget, even among strangers to the country, we will cite a 
little anecdote that was related to us in the course of our stay in 
Jena. Two Americans who were alike studving at the college, 
but who belonged to different societies, happened to meet at one 
of the commerce-evenings before spoken of. ** You're an Ameri- 
can, I hear," said the one to the otiier, the latter being the young 
Jena student whose letter we have quoted. "That's right. I 
puess," returned our friend. " From what State?" inquured the 
iirst speaker. '' I'm from Indiana," answered the second. ** Well, 
I'm from Carolina," added the other, **and you're a dummer 
Junge ! " Whereupon, according to the customs of the Jena boys, 
the Northener and the Southener had to sUt one another's face 
open in order to wipe away the insult. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THREE FIQBTI III JBU. 

At many of the German nniTeniw-towiu, sncli u HciiUfawg 
and lionn, you are in the habit of possiag bojs in the atnat 
minus one ear. Such defOTmities, however, an iddam mat nitk 
at the Saxon " seat of learniog," owing to the pncratiaaB wlikh 
will be hereafter mentioned. 

It 13 cuBtomar; with the atudents who an xbont to flgfat to lid* 
out to the place of meeting in a SpriUe, or ODe-hons cnaiao^ aai 
it is generallj' so arranged that as manj dnda aa poaaihle m^ 
come off on the same day. Others walk out, aa w« did, aeroM 
the meadowH, oq the other side of the Saale river ; and it «■■ 
curious to aee how the path over the fields was dotted uvor wiA 
the long procession of pedestrians on that day, as if they wsra ■• 
many village geese returning to their homee in th« evening. 

True, but few of the Jena citiEens tliink it worth their whDe to 
stir over their doorstep to see such matters. HevnthflloM, all . 
the friends of the boys nho are about to fight make a paint «f 
attendmg, and the entire members of the diUi an booDa to be 
present. So that, as there were no less than fhor aooietiea alioat 
to " let loose," as the phrase runs, <n the day to wUdi va nkt, 
the narrow path across the marehes waa studded with iha loBg 
file of persona who were anxious to witness the aAaj. 

The usual fighting-place is a small roadside inn, aituato in tlta 
suburbs of the college city, and about half an hoor'a ifalk froat 
the town. Each of Uie combatants has to p^ the landloRl at Urn 
inn five groechens for the me of the fighting-room ; and aa. on 
the occasion to which we allnde, no leas thuii six conplea " wmt 
loose," it will be seen that the landlord, for a Gennan ooa^ did 
not drive so bad a trade. 

MThen we reached Wollnitz, we fimnd a party of " Ilnka " ia 
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tbeir black caps, and a good assembly of peasants seated under 
the broad-spreading branches of the linden-tree in front of the 
inn, the ground beneath which was boarded over, so as to form an 
(dfresco dancing-floor for the boors and booresses of tbe neigh- 
bourhood. 

Indeed, the tavern at Wdllnitz is one of those subiu-ban hostel* 
ries which abound in the neighbourhood of every German city, 
and whither the servant-maids of the town delight to resort and 
waltz with their sweethearts every Sunday evening; the Jena 
boys taking pride in telling you that the stains of the blood which 
is spilt on the Saturday (for that is the favourite day for duels, 
owing to there being no lectures in the afternoon at the end of 
the week) are danced out of the boards by the peasants and 
serving-maids on the Sunday. 

While we were seated under the shade of the huge tree in front 
of the Wollnitz inn, the young Arminian doctor, of whom we 
have before spoken, and who had to act as the surgeon at all 
their duels, sauntered up and seated himself next to us ; and no 
sooner had he ordered his can of beer than he drew forth the case 
of instruments with which he had come provided, eager to let us, 
as strangers, see what was necessary on such occasions. 

Then, as he opened the pocket-book-like apparatus, he showed 
us, with no little pride, the silver boothook-like instrument which 
he said they used for taking up any arteries that might be divided 
in the course of the encounter, as well as the nippers which were 
required to clip together the ends of the blood-vessels, so as to 
prevent them pulsing forth more blood than the boy could afford 
to lose. After this he drew forth the short, bent needles, each 
ready threaded with a piece of bright-coloured silk, that were used 
to sew up any severe wound that might be inflicted. These 
needles had thick, triaugular-shaped shanks, and were bent into 
a semi-circular form, so that with the threads attached to them, 
they seemed more like clumsy fishing-hooks than any surgical 
instrument. Next he took out of his coat-tail pockets a botUe of 
collodion, with a camers-hair brush fEistened to the capped stopper, 
after the manner of the patent gum-bottles of our own country ; 
and drawing forth at the same time, a few strips of linen, he said 
that he foimd them when brushed over with the solution of gun- 
cotton, the bes^possible plaister that could be used on such occa- 
sions. 

Then those who were grouped about us began to tell stories of 
celebrated encounters,— one narrating how a boy had had jthe end 



cf his r.:<e C'lr oiT. anii the 'Ixr of che olab had eaten ic ap before 
the rjirzr'-^ •:> c:.i piok i: of rhe d'>}r and pac it in his 
aciM-pLr.:! :o the us-iU cu-jtom. to keep it warn till be coaU 
i: :zL We 5h-:il I here remirk that cocnec e^i with the Arminims 
there ^x- a r.::e inie'li^jen: lLi:k hranl ot the name of *"TeIL" 
whi' w.. ili :* :'. ;-.v n^ie t-iz the raembere oi the dab or their 
frier, i-i. ani ^h) -tn^k as as being the ci'^anterpart of the fiie- 
rcen'i ■! -j in L-.-nln. We c-.-teii him even at Wollnitz, as if lie 
knex i::?:i::::ivrlv :hdt something wus "loocse.** as the Gennns 

Sir. 

Thi< ::'.r time passed in listening co celebrated duels that bid 
•vc'irro-i i*: thi: ti^wn. s*:!ne telling as how. in the encomiter 
w .uh is represented in the firontispieoe of this book, jomig 
Sicil-e::, wh;' is n w a lieutenant in the Saxe-Weimarish aniiT, 
and ^ho wj^ .me •:■! the prLncii-als in the dSrar (an a&ar be t w e e n 
the Franks. :t which Steiben was one of the prindpai fighfien. 
ani the Th.in::r-ins, with the Saxons — a defonct ooipa — for 
umpire . out -ut the eve of his antagonist so clean, that it larhke 
a r<:j's m^irlle <.n the t^.v-r. and that since that time the regula- 
ti::: hdd brer, oizn-: Zi) that the duellists shall, one and alL weir 
eve-Ti'-ris '.v';-r: er..ri.:ri m their encoonters with smaQ swocds. 

• Ih-rreM le h^^e *.rk to-iav.' sajs one. *'TheTare gmngat 
it .n U-th t!.«:r? — :r.e Franks and the Tentons on the basemeiiL 
while - IT t-.js ani :lie Westphalians have gat the drst-floor all to 
the^i-Tlve^. B Lt >!:• jiu ocme up and see the rooms now thattibe 

pLi.>.- i- •iZlT-'^-^ 

F:!! .^u..: :ir sruient-g'iiie, we found the tightzng-liall to eon- 
si >t '.:' a 'Tu.-iil. s^i'iare. a:::! hiiiie apartment, which was abont tbe 
s:.:e ■:: a L:::-iou p-r-i ice-court, with a tinj raised stage at one end 
>:: ::, :ha: v»-i^ ci;an: ::r the on.*hestra when it was used for a 
djin. ':!.::-'.. .'.v.. and to which purp«.>se it was, as we hare siid* 
apihed alzi.s: everi' Sabbath evening. Indeed, the dadhi^ 
r30!n wu^ cearlT siiiiilar in all its arrangements to that which ii 
rTrr-sent-i-i in our ir. nti-piece — with the exception that it wast 
fe-^ ^ii..»:-5 >:::;ulir : for the scene of the encounter represented at 
the Leiriii::inj c-i :'..:s bc<:k was in the neighbourhood of the OB- 
Miil. wiiere the .iancinij-rxms are somewhat larger. With thii 
shght di:!V-rer.ce. h-.-wcver. the room, the fittings, and the fbrni- 
ture. depicted m the frontispiece, will stand well enough for tbs 
W'.llnitz nghduijhall. 

The onlj p«'int p-culiar about the place waa the marks of blood 
imon the ceiling, which was sprinkled all over with 
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if it had been " marbled " with the gouttei thrown off from the 
tips of the blades ; while the floor itself was blackened at either 
end with the remains of the stains of the different encounters 
that had taken place within it. 

Next, our young Arminian friends, who were delighted to 
initiate us into the whole of the duelling mysteries, escorted us 
into another room at the opposite side of the passage, where they 
told us tliat the members of their club were to be bandaged pre- 
vious to fighting, and to have their wounds dressed afterwards. 

Here we found a long table arranged, with basins and a stable- 
boy's huge sponge set out upon it, while on the floor stood a large 
watering-pot, full of water, and in one comer an old square piano. 
By the time our inspection of the premises was at an end, and 
we had rejoined the company under the lindens, the boys cried 
out, '* Here they are ! " and instantly four SpriUen dashed up to 
the door, each filled witli the youngsters who were to fight that 
morning. 

** Do you mark," said the friend next to us, " theyVe all got 
brown-paper parcels with them. Those contain the clean shilts 
they have brought, in case of emergency ; for when a boy is 
wounded he cannot wear the same shirt again, and it has either 
to be burnt or given away to the persons belonging to the inn.'* 

*' Now, you had better come inside," said one of the Armi- 
nians, '* and well pick you out a nice place, where you can have a 
good view of the whole proceedings." 

Then, having re-entered the fighting and dancing-hall, our' 
friend placed us at the extreme end of &e orchestra, nearest the 
\>iudow9, saying, '* That was the best place in the room ;*' and 
liardly had we taken our seat before the people began to flock 
into the hall, and the porters made their appearance, carrying 
upon their back a large potato-sack, filled with the weapons and 
other fighting paraphernalia of the club. The Arminian boys 
began unpacking these at once, and drawing forth a huge leathern 
case, like a gigantic " house-wife," in which some twenty or 
thirty sword-blades were thrust, after the fashion of the scissors, 
bodkin, &c., in a lady's work-case, they commenced fixing the 
blades into the large globular hilts. 

AVhile this was going on, the Westphalian party, who had now 
entered and taken up their station at the end of the room facing 
the orchestra, began to make arrangements for bandaging the 
right arm of their man, who had already taken off his coat and 
waistcoat, and appeared in a coarse shirt for the purpose. Then 

*^1 
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Umi rif the ArmiiitJiD liojs cwmo forwnril nnd proceeded U> mmmnt* 
• ■\\ indve feel in ihe middle of llie nxpin, the one supporting U* 
c liar as ho weiit Hlnfy^ing sloiig nilli heel to fje. And whea 
lliis ^poce had iicen portioniHl out. a brood chalk line mm dnrnn 
at oiiher end of it, to tuark tbo limits nilhin nh3<!)i the iliifJIisU 
luiist keep. Next the ArniitiiaoB proceodcd to flounsh the mDnai- 
(:i-ainmat]c device of their dab iu large chalk letum on tlie luMnI«, 
111 thai oud of the room where their psrtj^ was to bo nngMJ. 
'J'iiefo was no ueceeaitj for the Wesluhalians to do the siuiie on . 
llie ulher side ; for the device of their club wb« alrwdy Hifllhrd 
vyon the floor. the>' Imviug heno eugagf^ iii a similnr alfrnf th« 
itnv [ircvious, and thd k-ttt-rs buiug alill rifcihlo cwoiigh to Dwik 
lln' (jiiurtcrs of their pociely. 

Now nothing was hem but the hammering of sword bliida 
iiiln llieir big iron bills, anil as faat as the nuie which faiiUiitJ 
itiL' l>lades into the bandies bad been serened firmly ou, the boyi 
OH cither side began trying the fitted weupoiia by brandishing 
ihem in the air, until you could hear them wbiKtle aj^aiu. as the; 
vhisked them to and fro above their he«da. Others jmlled aio^. 
Iinirs from out their head, aiid proceeded to teat the aliarnneas of 
their edge as a barlier does that of a ra/ur. Ami whon ttiis \yi^ 
]iaraiory work bad been gone through, some six or elghl ot 
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a friend had to stand by and support it on his shoulder while the 
other part of the attiring for the fight was being performed. 

Next a thick, padded cravat was fastened round the neck. 
This was not unlike the deep stock that used to be worn by the 
late George the Fourth, and which extended so high that the 
chin was almost covered by it. Then a pair of leathern spectacle 
frames, into which the glasses of the boy — for he was short- 
sighted — were fitted, and with thick iron rings to protect the 
eyes from any blow, was strapped round the head in such a manner 
that the leather at the sides might cover the ears, and thus pre- 
vent them from being cut off— as frequently happens at those 
universities where no such guard is worn. Indeed, these spectacle- 
frames, as we have before mentioned, are comparatively novel 
appliances at Jena; they were introduced only after the encounter 
represented in our frontispiece, and which ended, as we have said, 
in one of the duellists having his eye whisked out by the tip of 
his opponent's Schldger. 

The spectacle-frame being duly fitted, the friend of the ono 
about to fight proceeded to adjust the ** fighting- trousers " for him, 
such fighting-trousers being like a pair of jockey's breeches, with 
the entire back of the body and legs cut away, so that only the 
front half of the article remained. They are made of padded 
wash-leather, and reach from the waist down to the knees, so as 
to protect the entire bowels and thighs against any blow of the 
sharp small-sword. 

This part of the fighting-gear is the property of the club to 
which the combatant belongs, and has been used in so many pre- 
vious encounters, that the front of it is stained brown all over with 
clotted blood ; and when we saw it strapped on to the Westpha- 
liati at the other end of the room, and beheld him completely 
accoutred for the fray, the boy looked as hideous and almost as 
inhuman an object as one could possibly behold. The only image, 
indeed, that we had ever seen like him was the diver at the Poly- 
technic, as ho walks about with his helmet off, previous to going 
down into the tank. 

Presently, the Arminian lad was brought in, attired after tlie 
same grim fashion, and with his bandaged arm stretched out at 
full length, and supported on the shoulder of some member of 
his club. The seconds, got up in their bright-coloured, masonic- 
like aprons, embroidered with the monogram of their respective 
clubs — and each wearing a padded gauntlet and a cap with a long 
projecting peak, so as to protect their arm and face against any 
stray blow — also made their appearance at the same time. 




It was cuiiouB nov to see the two hojt, "tba i 
slash and goab each other's bees, look at ou tnatlMr fmm tbt 
opposite ends of the room. One would ham faaasd tint wdf 
the hottest and fieroest paBsions would **— t * Ttn ilq;irltil ia Jtm 
oountenauce ; bat not Uie least b^ <tf tmaatj km dinlayad. |j 
either of them. Indeed, it was dear that tite wBUj aim wm» 
about to spill each other's blood marelv lor die " bcaMmr" id Aa 
tUng, as if blood-shedding was the nonleat aet in tiia mnU ; aat 
they would as readily have fongfat wift a taflo'^ iumof, if Hmt 
bad been any honour in that — eo littla maUea did Aaj best api 
another. 

The Weetphalian " boy" was a podgy little duk maa, td wmt 
three or fonr and tw«n^ years ot age, with a hnUnt hrafl, mi 
short-cut, scnibbiDg'bm^dike hair, imd with a pair <d tjm m 
intensely black that they were like ihqse of a teoier i^har tfca 
t human l«iag. The Arminian lad, oa Uia odnr bud. Ml ■ 
fkir-complexioued and good-looking yootb, who aiminnj tD W 
some five or ttix years younger than his antsgtnist. Sdll, hawa 
somewhat taller than the Weatphslion, bat handlj ilimmnr ia hit 
build. 

Then the seconds, and those who were mpporthig tha w 
of the bandaged men, led them each ixp to Ilie maik dmn SB 
the floor at the opposite ends of the RM»n, wfaila othan rf 
their friends proceeded to chalk the palms cf their ^ovaa, aal 
then gave them a weapon to tiy; and with this tlwMfcabnrt 
cutting the air, BO as to see wbedier the wei^ and tta » « ^ ii ^ 
of it suited them. Then a handkerduel waa paaaed orcr At 
lowest strap at tbe back of the fighlang>l»eediaa, and baiag tiri 
there, the ends were given to the "boy" to laj hold o^ ki «fc^ 
he might thus keep his unbandaged am seonnlj behind !»*«■— 
out of tbe way of all stray blows. 

All being now ready for the encoanter, the ecdomnd eai rf 
the two combatants were placed on their beada, and tin aaoo^ 
took their places, each with hia sword in hia baudi baaula b 
man, while the umpire (chosen by the oballenger) orow fennri 
and stationed himself in the middle of one aida of *^^ nmi 
holding his watch in his palm. 

Whereupon the one seconding the WAtphalian anii *■ Cb 
jtarleiiieher! bttlt wn SUftUmm fiir Gang SdUSgtr aiit MMhb 
vtid Sekondantm." (Umpire ] I b^ for wl^pyiB f/jg ^ BaUl^h 
bout, with caps and seconds.) " 

The reason of the worda "c^ and socooda" baing Mldifc 
that in case of any accident ooouning, the ir — '— — "* ■ 
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the university-authorities that the duel was given out as heing of 
such a character, — this mode of fighting being less dangerous, 
and therefore less heavily punished, than duels of other kinds ; 
the caps acting, of course, as a certain protection to the skull, 
whilst the seconds in the olden time had the right of warding off 
any of the more serious blows levelled at their man. But though 
this custom on the part of the seconds has now ceased, and their 
duty is at present limited merely to knocking up the swords of 
the assailants after the word '*Halt!" has been called, never- 
theless, a duel with such seconds is regarded by the College 
Senate as being of a less serious character than any other. 

Then the lunpire cries aloud, ** I beg silence for a Schlnger- 
bout with caps and seconds," and immediately afterwards not a 
word is heard in the room. 

Then the second of the challenger says to the umpire once 
more, ** Vn-parUiucher ! bitte urn's Commando " (Umpire, I beg 
for the command). Whereupon the umpire exclaims, " Auf die 
MemurV (To the measure or duel!): and no sooner are the 
words uttered than the second of the challenger cries, '* Bindet 
die KlingenV (Join the blades!) whereupon the second of the 
one who has been challenged calls aloud in answer, '* Oebwiden 
sind!'' (They are bound!) and as these words are spoken, the 
combatants and seconds fldl stand with their swords raised and 
stretched out, so that the tips of the four blades meet in the 
middle of the room, waiting for the command **Loo8!" (i,e. 
Let loose !) to be given ; and immediately this is pronounced, 
the seconds draw back a step or two, while the principals prepare 
either to strike or guard, as the case may be. 

But before there is time for either to give a blow, a cry of 
*' Halt ! " is raised by the two seconds, and the coloured caps are 
then removed from the heads of the duellists. After which, the 
same command to *' Bind the weapons ! " once more is given, the 
same answer returned, that " They are bound ! " followed by the 
same cry of **Loos!'' and immediately after this the two as- 
sailants fall to striking one another, till the blades whistle in 
the air like whip-cord, and the blows fall on the bandaged arm of 
either so thick and fast, that the place sounds like a barracks 
where the soldiers are busy beating the jackets with canes ; and 
the seconds keep dodging about watching the men, and with their 
swords ready to arrest the blade of each adversary at the shortest 
notice. 

By this time the open doorway, and the passages without, 
were crammed with spectators (for there was not the least attempt. 
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ii> make the exhibiticin in any iray a. private one), bc^e eiMi d 
i:>i^lit and ten years old being tiUoned to come in and nituvKs lit! 
]ii^i'foniiance, some of the Bpecljitors stiinding on cfaain«. so as tt, 
!>.> nble to look over the heads of those in froDt of iht-'m. tat 
ntliers perched up the staircase, and kiuiing over the balu;4«ra. 
Pensnnts and students, publicime, butchcni — people of all kitub, 
iiideed — were there, each vrith a wooden can of beer in his hanit. . 
itiid almost all with pipes or cigars ui their mouUia. Indeeda, 
this smoking ivaa eo general, tbtit the WestphHliftO seoood him-' 
Bslf indulged in it throughoiit the duel. 

1 r the duellists are both equally expert fiffhters, so thut neitbrr 
re^^eives a wound immediately, and the blades are of good ataS, 
the fighting goes on uuinterraptediy fur thirty seconda, or • 
minute maybe, without any cry of "Halt!" to slay it for a time. 
On the occasion to which we allude, the first hoot lusted rather 
li'ip^'er than usual, and after a minute and a lialf perhaps bad 
expired, and each had been lasbing the other al! thai time, a» if 
hr were horse- whipping him rather than attacking him mih k 
^wnvd. there was a call of " Halt ! " owing to one of the treapona 
Imping become bent in tbe encounter, and a blow from sucb S 
einnked blade being far more dangerous than any other : so tha . 
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previously, to "Join the weapons;" and no sooner had the 
words ** Let loose ! " been repeated, than the two silly young men 
went at it again, belabouring one another as hard as they could, 
after the fashion of some drunken costermouger pounding away 
at the hide of his donkey. 

So another minute passed ; and then another cry of " Halt !" 
was raised by the Westphalian boy, and instantly the doctor of 
the society, who was waiting in attendance at the table behind, 
together with the other members of the club, grouped about 
their man. 

" He's got it," said an Arminian lad next to us; ** 1 thought 
our boy would give it him, though the other fights as prettily as 
hero and there one." 

Tlien we could see the leathern spectacle-frame removed from 
the head of the Westphalian. and the doctor examining his eye. 

*' Do you understand what's the matter?" asked our Arminian 
friend ; *' he's been fighting with hLs own spectacle-glasses fitted 
into the frame, and our man has smashed one of them for him» 
Had it not been for tlie guard he'd have had his eye cut out is 
sure as death. Pretty slash, that, indeed ! " 

When the doctor had assured himself that none, of the chii s 
of the glass were sticking in the eye of the Westphalian boy, the 
head-gear was rc-arrangcd, and hard at it they went once more. 

After a few seconds, however, another cry of "Halt!" was 
heard. One of the swords was broken. 

" There goes a thaler ten," whispered our friend ; " we always 
lose some two or three of those bla<les every time our boys come 
out to fight." 

The fatigue of the two combatants (though but little more than 
three minutes had elapsed) now appeared to be so oveqjowering, 
tliat we fancied that neither would be able to fight-out the ap- 
pointed time ; for, though the weather was by no means sultiy, 
it was evident the bandages and paddings were so stifling that 
each seemed as " blown," and in the same state of profuse per- 
spiration, as a racehorse after a three-mile heat. 

And thus the affray proceeded, with a short stoppage at almost 
every thirty or forty seconds, for some reason or other, until 
seven and a half minutes had elapsed, whereupon the umpire 
cried, '' Silentium! 7j Minuten isi gepauW (Silence! seven and 
a half minutes have been fought) ; adding, " Die Corona mafjcn 
mikrend der Pause abtreten** (The spectators can retire during 
the pause). 
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the fighting-gear cx)u1d imagine what hard work it was, or how 
the bandaged arm ached long before the fifteen minutes were 
fought-out. 

At the end of the pause, the umpire, seconds, and spectators 
all returned to the room as before, and, the umpire having once 
more cried, ** Siletitium ! die Suite, geht toeiter " (the duel pro- 
ceeds further), the two lads let loose again at each other, both 
seeming more determined than ever to mark their opponent. 

But, though each of them hit well, they both gucutled as well ; 
and so, with the same cries of "Halt!** direcUj either blade 
became crooked or broken, and the same brief stoppage until tlie 
defect was remedied, they fought-out the second seven and a half 
minutes without either giving the other so much as a scratch — a 
feat which but rarely occurs ; and so tired did they become to- 
wards the close of the appointed time that at each halting they 
kept privately asking their friends about them how many minutes 
they had fought-out now. 

At the end of the fifteen minutes, the umpire cried, SUtntiuml 
15 minuten ist gepaukt" (the fifteen minutes have been fought 
out). ** Der Suite ist ex " (the duel is at an end). And then 
the two were led ofif by their friends to imdress and give their 
bandages and fighting-trousers over to the next couple. 

While the succeeding pair were getting ready, the crowd went 
below once more, and there you heard at the door how one of the 
boys had had an artery cut through, and had been obliged to be 
led off. You also learned during this interval the several laws of 
honoiur, as they are called, customary on such occasions, and how 
the combatants can say, if they please, after fighting for ten 
minutes (but not before), — *^Ich biete Thnen Satiif auction P (I 
ask you whether you have had satisfaction ?) To which, if the 
other replies ** Angenommen " (Accepted), the duel is also pro- 
nounced to be " eaj." Further, you are informed, if either is so 
wounded that he is blinded by the blood streaming into his eyes, 
or if the doctor pronounces the cut to be too dangerous for his 
man to proceed, then the umpire declares in like manner tlie 
affray to be finished, and the wounded lad is, as it is called, 
** ahgefuhrt " led (off) to have the gash dressed. 

In about ten minutes after the first fight, another couple 
of lads were ready, " got up " for the next encounter ; while 
the Arminiaus about us said, " Now you'll see some bloody 

work.'* 
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These two youths could not haxe been i 
years old each; and directly the order to "Let looMl 

I, blood was drawu in the yeiy flret boat I mfiWwH atdj Vj* 



wound was felt, the one receiTing it died "Hilt !.**«« J* 
doctor came forward and examined theoHh- It eo ni aK t» A ci^ 
long slash, across the cheek of the WestphalinL bg y.^^Mfc 
seemed at first like the wheal left bj tlw Btnka of > wliipew 
lash. In a few seconds the blood be^ to flow from it m kw 
crimson lines, trickling down the side of tlie iay% ^ P^ "^ 
dripping into his stock and shirt until th^ were memAj Mb 
with it. The doctor, however, bathed the woDnd with the < 
sponge, and pronounced it of no moment. 

" I knew our boy would gi?e it him finely," said tlia _ _ 
at our elbow. " He deserves all hell get, for he thnahod ft KK 
the other day with a stick — the cowudi — and^ he *iU ha w * 
leave the univereitj for that directly the nutter la bxanofat Iwtae 
the senate." (To say the truth, this Weetpbalian lad did wt 
seem to be tiie most pleasan^natared youth iU the worid.) 
" Our boy," continued the gossiping Arminian, " knowa how t* 
give the deep fourth cut beautifully, and yonll aee hell naka 
a l«ef-steak of the other's face before the fifteen tniiiiitaa an 
over." 

In another second, the blades of the two lads were whutBag 
in the air once more ; but in less than a minate after, the 07 a 
" Halt! " was again rtused. and the Arminians round about a 
said exultingly t« one another, " He's got it nicelj this time, jirt 
over the eyebrow ! It's as pretty a cut as oTer I saw in f^ 
life ! " — and the worda were hardly uttered before the blood eaaa 
streaming forth, running down the wounded man's nooo, aei 
trickling on to bis shirt until the front of it was nearij as ndat 
& sailor's flannel one. 

Despite thia, after the wound had been once more ™"|i»ulai 
and washed as before, orders were given for the two to oo " looia' 
again ; end then, after another minute's alashin^ the Wait 
phalian received a third wound from the Arminian, the ti^ at 
whose blaile was now like a bit of crimson tinsel-fbil with Aa 
gore of the other. 

And so it went on every other minute — a freeh ooah and a 
fresh BtoppHge ; until the Weatphalian's boy's face SMmod toA- 
avelyaa red as a skinned sheep's-head, and on the floor iMl 
he stood there was a pool of lilood as if a pig had jnat liaiB 
sUughtered on the spot, and which rendered it dSBoJ«fc/S 
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wounded man as he stood in it to prevent slipping about while 
he fought. 

Still the boys fought on ; even though the lads about us said 
the Westphalian would want no end of needles to sew up his hide 
— for it is the custom with the students to speak of the wounds 
inflicted as being so many needles long, according to the number 
of bits of silk that are required to be inserted in order to draw 
the flesh togetlier. 

Despite this hacking of the Westphalian's face by the Arminian 
l)Oy (every one of whose deep ** fourth " cuts told with fearful 
fierce on the cheeks of his adversary), the two continued fighting 
for the full quarter of an hour. Nor would the wounded man 
ask the other if he had had his satisfaction at the end of the 
customary ten minutes. And while the fight went on, the Armi- 
nians round about us were wondering how the other could lose 
so much blood without being led off — an event which they seemed 
to look forward to with the highest pride. Nor were tbey the 
less delighted with the idea that their boy, although he had cut 
the Westpbalian's face almost to mincc-meat,had not so much as 
a scratch upon his own. 

After tbis came the third and last pair of boys to have their 
faces hacked about in a similar manner. 

It is idle now to continue the disgusting details of such silly 
and barbarous affrays. Suffice it that this Arminian boy fought 
left-handed, which, of course, was a great disadvantage to his 
antagonist. 

Nevertheless, both suffered alike in the contest, several heavy 
blows being given on both sides, and the Arminian receiving, 
towards the end of the encounter, a cut on his nose that nearly 
divided the nostrils. Still, they both kept on to the end of the 
appointed quarter of an hour. 

At the end of the ''entertainment" the other Arminians took 
us into die room appropriated to the dressing of their boys' 
wounds, and there we found the lad who had taken part in ihe 
last encounter, perched on a stool, and in front of him the doctor, 
with one of those ugly crooked needles in one hand, and the tip 
of the poor lad's slit nose in the other, as he proceeded to drive 
the triangular instrument slowly through the flesh — while the 
wounded youth did not so much as wink his eyes with the pain 
of the not-particularly-dexterous operation. As this was going 
on, another student sat at the piano before-mentioned, and played 
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on the old cncked inatnimait Wdwi's '"ImitntiaB to A* 
Dance." 

The nose of the boy having been dnlj Kiwa i^ dia doctor jn- 
ceeded to dress the tip of it with strips a linen, waA then to bnik 
them over with the collodion of wfaiui m haw facftn apohoB — m 
operation i*hich brought the tears into tha lad's ^yw, owing to iIm 
bitiog of the ether into the raw flesh of the wonad. 

While this was going on, one of the Wes^ifasluBi hoft tmma la 
the door to know how many cats and ot how imbj DsadlM kag 
the Armittians had received in the eonrae of the daj; all rf wtoA 
details these stnpid boys think it wndi whik to n 
kept by each of the clubs. And while the Ann' 
dressing the wounds of his patient, he begged <t tu 
or else to keep the door shut, so as to joovent the pM^ otttUt 
seeing the damage that their man had teoeived. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANCIENT RELIGION OF THDRINGTA. 

To comprehend the old Easter-customs in Eisenach, it is neces- 
sary that the reader should first be informed as to what was the 
character of the belief and worship among the Thuringian pea- 
sants in the Middle Ages ; for the local historians tell us that 
many heathen existed round about Eisenach, and remained un- 
converted to Christianity even down to the end of the lifteenth 
century. 

Well : the primitive religion of almost every country is the 
adoration of the principle of Time, as being the element out of 
which all things proceed, and in which they have their being. 
**To Time, the one prime Creator/* the ancient people paint^ 
on their altars. ** The great Omnipresent ' I am,^ " said the 
pagan priests, "for-ever chronicling the irrevocable re- 
cords OF THE past, and ORDAINING THE IKEVITABLE DESTINIES 
OF THE FUTDRE." 

In ancient Thuringia the chronic principle of nature was wor- 
shipped und0r the name of the god '* SaUr,*' the day at the end 
of the week, which we still term Saturday, being the one specially 
consecrated to that deity, as Wednesday— the **dies Mercurii" oi 
the Romans, and Mercredi of the French — was originally Wode- 
nes-day, or that devoted to Woden (the Saxon equivalent of the 
Latin Mercury); Thursday — dies Jovis, or Jeudi — that given to 
Thor (the same as the Roman Jupiter); Friday — dies Veneris, or 
Vendredl — to Freia (the Venus of the north), Ac. 

This Sater, who was the Saxon equivalent of the Roman Saturn 
— the father of all the pagan deities — Sharon Turner tells us, in 
his Saxon History, was the chrono-mythic deity, adored by the 
lower Germanic tribes under the name of Crodus, which is obvi- 
ously a corruption of the Greek term Xpo^o^. An account of the 
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figure of the nncieut Sbxod idol i§ preserved in one af tbn Jirv» 
nii'k chroiiicles It is Raid to bave beeu lliat of an old nun. 
I'liillied in a whit« tuiiio. frith a linen giiHh that bad Bauia^ 
i-tnia. The same old man was called by the Thuriugi«is Biimi 
or FckkoTftt, and nas regajded as the guardian of the daj W 
iiiylit, who sal forever by the cleft in the lock on the Bond- 
1" iH fhe head of llie Smoji idol, we are told, was uncvrcfed; 
Iji- rii;li[ hand held tt vessel full of roses and other flovrera mat- 
um\'^ in nater (lUd tj-pioa] of the plants b[nu|.'ht into exinsaoe ij 
til'.' rains of suniaier); his left hand supported the nhvel tifmttr 
(indicative of the revolutions of the seasons); and hi" naked Gwl 
>-ii.tod OB a rough seal; fish, like a perch (to symM'ixe that hj> 
onijiire reached even to the lowest depths of the waters) — Allmot, 
A''"'. Sax. Hilt., p. TO. This image, which was raised on a pe- 
'Ii'^iiil, WHS found on Mount Herciniua, in the anciciit fortma «f 
lIrT)<burg, which waa formerly called Saturburg, or the foruGed 
hill of Salur or Saturn. — MatUfauean, Ant. Erp. c. 10.) 

But the chronic principle of existence is essentially of a ttrafbli 
cliaracter — it ia deslnicliv« aa weU as crcathe. Time, ujrlhicallT 
ri'<;iirded, is not alone the Pn^euitor of all things, bat he is the 
v\itiiihilBtor of all things likewise. If every entitj — eveiylittls 
Mxuiiiier insect, and even' frail BUiomer flower — mriiut TarOil^M 
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deed," concludes Sharon Turner, "the most formidable feature in 
the ancient religion of the Teutonic tribes was its separation from 
the pure and benevolent virtues of life, and its indissoluble union 
with war and violence." 

On the column of another Saxon idol, described by the brothers 
Meibomii in their learned ** History of German Things," which 
represented the figure of an armed warrior of old, and which was 
long presei-ved in the Monastery at Corbev— in the district of 
Paderbourn, not far from Cassel — was printed the following in- 
bcription : — 

"I WAS THB LEADER AND GOD OP THB SaXOFS. 

People of was adobed me. 
The nation who wobshipped me gotebned in the field op 

BATTLE." 

The crest of the helmet of this figure was a cock: on its breast 
was engraven a hear; and the shield on its shoulders was em- 
blazoned with a lion in a field full of flowers. In its right hand 
it held a banner, on which a red rose was conspicuous, wliile from 
its left depended a balance. "The military," says Henry Mei- 
boniius (Rerum Germ. Hist.), *• clothed in armour, and bran- 
dishing iron cestus, rode round this idol on certain solemn days, 
sometimes dismounting to kneel before it, and bo\\'ing down as 
they murmured out their prayers for help and victory." In the 
liour of battle the priests took the favourite image from its pe- 
destal, and carried it into the field. Twice in the twelvemonth 
the chief judge (who was called Gravius) and the youngest (who 
was styled Frono) went to the temple of the deity — which i^*as 
without a roof, like tliat of Jupiter Fulminans — and there made 
a |>lacatory oflt'riiig of tvco wax Wjlits and nine pieces of money, 
these ceremonies being performed in the months of April and 
October in every year. — (Meib, c. iii. p. 10.) 

The astronomical explanation of the above symbols and cere- 
monies it is not very difficult to perceive : the crest of the cock 
was used as the well-known type of the herald of the moniing ; 
tlie figure of the bear referred to the constellation of that name, 
which always remains above the horizon during night ; the lion in 
the held full of flowers was indicative of the sign of the zodiac, 
which the sun enters in the summer solstice, when the meadows 
are covered with blossoms ; while the balance depending from the 
left hand was obviously in token of the other zodiacal sign Libra, 
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\7bich the sun reaches at the time of the intnmiy j aqoiiiaac, nhen 
tho days and nights are of the. nine duntiim. MoFBovar. the 
two lights, wliich the judges presented as plaoatoiy offiwingi to 
the idol, would seem to have been symbolicd etther of the iob 
and moon, as the two luminaries by which the d«fi and vS^gtOBUt 
reckoned, or else of the morning and efenia^ star. 

The reason of thes eofferingii being made m April and Ootober 
was because the great changes in Uie seaaona oocnrved in tfaoM 
months, at which time the sun uied to reach the Ternal nd 
autumnal quarters : for though the eqoinozea fall at the end of 
March and September now-a-days, it is demonatnUe, Iran idttt 
is termed the '* precession " of ihem (bj which the son it made 
to arrive at the signs Aries and Libra ^0 minntea and 23 ■oopnih 
earlier each year than it did in the preceding twdTemontfa). AAl; 
some ] 500 or '2000 years ago, the commencement of spring and 
autumn must have occurred about twenty or thirty days later thn 
it does at present. 

The name of this idol was Irmendtyl, or Hermendnd, or Hm^ 
mansaul (for it was variously written), and the title aooordma to 
Sharon Turner, signified Saul^ the pillar— of Hnman or fiarr- 
Mond, the lord the moon, whom the Germans of old wonhippsd 
as a male deity — typifying the nocturnal rnminarj as a mot 
hunter, and making him the presiding deity of war and daamter, 
probably because such excnrsions were generally carried on m tbi 
night. The title of the god Herr-Mond came, in ooorae of timo^ 
to be abbreviated into that of Hermann — ^for we hare seen ahovi 
that the idol's pillar was called both Hennendsnl, and Hemsn- 
saul. This name the Romans latinized into Aitninius, and hesc- 
ing that the ancient Teutoni fought under such a loader (dto 
image, as we have said, being taken off its pedestal on the eve of 
war, and carried into battle by the priests), Tacitus describes dN 
idol as a living personage, speaking of him as being a Gherason* 
and a great general who liv^ at the time of Tiberius. 

There is a picture of this old German war-god giTon in the 
Chronicles of Magdeburg. It is very neariy tne same as thit 
described by Meibomius, with the exception that it is mpr n s s nt ri 
as standing defiantly, with the legs wide ^part, in a field of 
flowers that reach nearly to the knees, and it is there st^^ed dn 
Saschische Ah-gott Mars, 

Now in Thuringia we are* told that the blood of slain 
was offered up to the god of Time on the tops of the hills, 
the simple folk believed the chariot of the sun had fieij 
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lianicssed to it ; whilst the Thunderj^od Thor (the equivalent of 
the KoniHu Jupiter Fulminans), who was merely a personification 
of the destructive attribute of the Time-deity, had many a sacrifi- 
cial altar erected to him on many a mountain summit — the Thftr* 
ingian people having originally been called, it is said, after the 
name of the god Tfu>r whom they specially worshipped. More- 
over, it was popularly believed, when tbrf snow flakes fell thick 
and fast, as if they were the fligments of some shattered white 
cloud descending from heaven, that the Frau Hdlle, the goddess 
of death, was shaking out her bed from the peaks of the Horsel- 
berg ; and thai the noises, which were heard in the air at night 
during storms, were but the yelping of the hounds, and the 
sounding of the distant bugles of the " Wild Huntsman " and his 
f )restei's, who then came sallying forth from the base of the long 
chain of barren hills beside the Horsel stream, mounted upon 
horses, many of which, runs the legend, had only three legs, 
whilst not a few of the demon huntsmen carried their head under 
their arm or had their face turned towards their back. — Thuringer 
Chronicky p. ii44. 

The Frau Holle in the ancient religion of Thuringia was re- 
garded as the goddess of death, and every Christmas-time she 
was said to come out of tlie Horsel Mountains, and to go through 
Thuringia rewarding the busy spinners and threatening those 
who broke their threads, or were lazy at the wheel. Every year, 
too, sacrifices were offered up to the Thunder-god Thor on the 
tops of the highest hills, where horses were slaughtered in honour 
of the chief deity of the air ; and cakes were baked at the same 
time in the shape of the sun's rays, the crumbs of which were 
strewn over the fields to make them fertile. Moreover, the 
Pagan priests taught the simple forest-people that the eai*th was 
a giant, whose name was Ymer, that the running streams were 
the blood circling in his veins, the rocks were his bones, and the 
stones his teeth, while the plants and the grass of the fields were 
his hair, and the firmament his brain. They also fabled, that out 
of the poplar and the ash the first man and woman were formed. 

But the phenomena of nature consist of something more still 
than merely creation and destruction. There is a principle of re- 
ijt'neration also for ever at work in the world : the trees and plants, 
whose brandies arc like the bones of skeiletons at the end of one 
year, become round again in form, and gay witli their brilliant 
blossoms at the beghming of the next ; the winding-sheet of 
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BDow, in which nature has lain so long ilinDdid, M at Im* Mit 
aaids, and the young earth in the apringtiBU ■ '" '~~~ 



the tomb, like a. mtiden after a long tnnee, vnilii^ aanii «ilk 
new life and beauty ; the riven and the aprinn irinoli nd ba« 
as etagnant as dead men'a blood throughout tba nntMr. bogb tt 
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. stagnant as dead men'a blood thronghoi ... . _ 

pulae and circulate anew, on the braaking«p of tba'fros^ dtiOM^ 
the blue veins of the flelda; and the anowdnpa "' 

out of the hedge-rowa, at the return ot the i 



the blue veins of the flelda ; and the anowdnpa va m^ fl^f 
out of the hedge-rowa, at the return oi the nring, wluta ni 
beautifiil as the morning star, as it twinkles m tM disk hhI trib 



of the coming sun. 

Hence our pagan forefathen came, in tha O0iu*»'of ]|Mn.li 
temper the crude aavageiy of thmr andent cr eeds ; ui TinMJri 
to be no longer merely woTshipped and nvt 
or dreaded and sacrificed to aa the Deatrajar, but grmr at 
to be welcomed, and had feasts consecrated to him aa Ilia Uai^ 
nerstor ; so that the old bi-partita principle of good and afil, ■ 
the 31anichBan-like faith, nltimatoly asanmed a trimw uaa§^ 
meut, after the fashion of the Hindoo Chrono-mjth. vUoh ii 
made to consist of Bramak, the Creator, Snu, the Daa tw i f 
Avenger, and Vithnu, the Preserver and Begeneiator. 

Then more hopeful creeds began to be qmad amoi^ inaiikml. 
Pythagoras commenced teaching that the aonls of man and aNl 
brutes, instead of being annihilated aftor doath, ***"T'V'Hiilrf 
from one seutient body to another, in a l«Kig obain of apTiilMl 
Ufe ; and strsnge theories, aa to the existence of maa 111 m IB- 
mortal state, after hia decease, got to be propounded by U» fOMl 
of Egypt, where huge pyramidal piles, honeyeombad with 
were built up for the gameriug of the bodiea of tbe 
against the promised resurrection. Then, even PagBiua& varf 
to be no longer a matter of despair and tenor on the one haaoL* 
of blood and slaughter on the other, wherewith to appeaao Aa fil 
of thunder and turn aside the wrath of the great Avenger ; hat it 
became, comporadvely apeoking, a thing of gUdneaa and Uw MJ^ 
ject of continual feasting and holiday-making. Then ssMaaA, m, 
more properly speaking, wMAu^flongB were enng at araij CBillH 
mas-time, because that was the great change of the year, tba ■■ 
reaching the winter solstice towards the latter end of DaoanbK 
after which the days begin to lengthen, and thua to giv* o^af 
the return of spring. Thsn great flies were mada, and "f^ 
feasU " held round every hearth, in honour of tha oonhw m: 
the halls of high and low were decorated with the Huind ^Mtlf 
the old Pruids, tbe mistletoe, and with auoh other ^o-V^ «§■ 
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leaves and berries as the season afforded, as reminders that the 
flowers and fruits were soon to come again ; while merry-maklDgs 
and revelry abounded in every Saxon home. Then wassail-bowls 
of spiced ale and apples were drunk, and carols were chanted 
within and without the houses by the old *' gleemen," who jour- 
neyed fi-om homestead to homestead with their lutes, either 
singing of the joyous love-time that was soon to gladden the earth 
once more, or else hymning the praises of the brave warrior 
Wodin, who had battled with the elements, and put the northern 
or wintry host to flight. Then, too, the mummers went about 
dressed up as the goddess of death, with a sack at her back, and 
attended by her train of wild sportsmen, to carry off tho wicked 
children from their homes. These were, and are still, called in 
Saxouy the Morz-menschen (literally, the death-folk) ; and close 
after them came the good spirits, to save the pious boys and girls, 
who prayed to them, from the clutches of the Evil One, and to 
scatter apples, nuts, and all kinds of homely sweets as a reward 
for the prayers of the little ones. 

But the great pagan feast of all throughout the twelvemonth 
was that of Easter, for this (most people now-a days have to be 
reminded of the fact) was really the festival of the new year in 
the olden time; since it was not till a.d. 1751 that New Year*s 
Day was, even in England, appointed to fall by Act of Parliament, 
on the Ist of January, previous to which date the year always 
commenced on the Q5th of March. So that the Novennial festi- 
vities which are now celebrated in every continental city, were, 
before the calendar was changed from the *' old style " to the 
*' new," always carried on at Easter, seeing that at that time 
Sylvester fell, not upon the eve of the 31st December, but upon 
tiiat of the ^4th March instead ; and it was on Easter midnight 
that the church bells rang out a peal, once a twelvemonth, to 
welcome in the new year, and that molten lead was then cast 
intx) a bowl of water so as to foreshadow what would be the for- 
tunes of the different members of the household in the coming 
twelvemonth. It was at Easter too, that the folk appeared in the 
new clothes that were to last them through the year — a custom, 
indeed, which prevails in Saxony to the present day. Then the 
boulires were lighted on every hill-top to welcome the advent of 
the spring, and burning wheels sent rolling down the mountain- 
sides in token of the coming of the fiery chariot of the sun ! 
whilst a straw figure was made up to represent the spirit of 
darkness, or the old god Thor, whose reign had come to an end ; 



Bnd after being carried through the highwaji i 

was ultimately oast, amid general rejoidngs, ir*~ • 

Then garlanded polea were set up in ttie i . . _ , 

which the girla and boys danced for ntrjoj «C th* ntan af tin 

eweet spring time ; whilst others in moUej pi^fr droMM Sportri 

about, end others got up as " wild men," as tfaej wai« oallad, tmiti 

hither and thither habited in a dreaa of grean flp«w^. At Al 

same festiTe season, moreover, came the Oennan Mm "" ■"■ 

the wandering loTe-singeiB, with their goitua in 

tell, in the halls of nobles and in the homoBtowIs a 

of the joys and aharms of the deity Eottra Oatr»^ vm OtUrm, A> 

Saxon goddess of love and beauty, in whou bmoor tha { 

celebrated, and whose praises it was their tpMiial oOe* to 

The German Miane-t&nger ia described in tlw 
an erotic singer, i.e. one who sang Inro irnifm ; tiba «nrd JChm 
being equivalent to lAebt, love, the root of midt ■p|HMl ■ n tk* 
French wignon, a darting, and in the Welah fmayia, tmiliir.jnnril 
The English word minstiel, which comes to ns fiom Um VukA 
mtnitrier, or itujis-Mritr, belongs to the same i»itiT tho lAa 
-itrier being merely a dialectic mode of writing 
nation tUr, as found in pun-eter, game ' 
web-ster, &c. The MinntiSngen, it is i 
cause their songs were originally dedicated to th« XmC^^Vm^ V 
Blessed Virgin ; but. unfortunately, thie eKfAiKiBtioQ gMS c^F 
half-way to tbe source of the title. This bum Tidujima. U 
whom the Catholics have always paid each high ▼eiMiBtWB. «■ 
nothiut; more nor less tliui the pagan godde— of lora, Omm^ 
the Magada — the maiden deity. Easter, adapted to Aow M 
papal rites, which may be described aa a kdnd of 

pageniam. For the early priests, finijing that the ai 

people were wedded to the great Easter foatiTal, ^hioh 

the principal holiday-time of the year; and that the joang: 
goddess of love was the deity to whom thur aonga,- **vi tir OHMii 
and their revels were dedicated, soon took care to give tha V^^ 
orgies a kind of Christian rrndering. They eonwertad tlwinj^ 
tbe tSaxon goddess, Otlera, the love-maiden, who waa manlj lb 
mythic perMinification of the beauty and the jora of tha mfr^ 
\--fraa, the virgin-mother of Chrut ev«n M ^ 



It seems probable, wc may add, that the 
Middle Ages had also theii origin in theae 
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vities. The Queen of Beauty, it is well known, originally pre- 
sided at the chivalrous contest, and she was, doubtlessly, intended 
as the type of the beautiful maiden Ostera, the goddess of love 
and delight ; whilst the toumay itself would seem to have been 
emblematical of the mythic battle between summer and winter, 
such as was formerly enacted, though in a different form, at the 
Tburingian festival called ** the summer's victory " — the sun 
himself being often personified as a handsome young minstrel 
knight ; even as we find him fabled in the old Tburingian legend 
of the loves of Tannhauser and Venus. Moreover, may not the 
romajitic institution of chivalry itself have had the same mythic 
origin, and the knights-errant, who went forth with their lances, 
ready to do battle for love and beauty, have been primarily sym- 
bolical of the sun fighting with the spirits of darkness for the 
sake of the young maiden goddess of delight? In after-years, 
of course, a semi-Christian turn was given by the priests to the 
objects of the chivalric order ; still, it would seem as if the old 
tradition of King Arthur himself, and the ** Knights of the Round 
Table" (probably another symbol for the sun) referred to some 
such mythic allegory. 

Again — the papal legend of the Wandering Jew is only another 
Cbristian rendering of the mythological fable, which spoke of the 
sun under the name of Abarisy as one destined to wander over 
the earth till the end of all time. Indeed, in the ancient system 
of fire-worship, the sun was always typified as the great wanderer ; 
and hence wandering, whether for the sake of minstrelsy, chivalry, 
or even pilgrimaj^e, or beggary (as was the custom with the 
mediaeval minne-singers, knights-errant, mendicant friars, pil- 
grims, and bacchantes), came to assume a noble and sacred cha- 
racter, and to be ultimately intermingled by the Papists of old 
with the forms of Christianity itself, 

This Saxon goddess of the spring bore also the name Magada 
(Gothic Muffutk), a title that was given to every young unmarried 
woman, so that the name of " maiden,'' or ** Maid "/)ar excellence 
— which was afterwards abbreviated into simple May — came to 
he applied to this season of the year. 

In the old Chronicles of Magdeburg is a picture of this same 
Saxon goddess Ostera, who was also called Magada, the virgin 
Jcitv, in which she is represented as standing on a car, drawn 
hv two white swans and two doves. She carries a rose-bud in her 
nioutli. and has a wreath of mvrtle and roses on her head. In 
her left hand she bears an orb typical of the world over which 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE OLD PAGAN FEAST OF SUMXEB's TICTORT. A8 IT 18 KEPT AT 
TH1£ PRESENT TIME IN THE THURINOIAN CAPITAL. 

The art of periodical merry-making has been lost in our nation 
for many years. We befogged Englishmen have only one really 
joyous day in the entire 305, and even that comes at the end of 
December, when the elements are diametrically opposed to every- 
thing like happiness al fresco. May-day has long ago been 
given over to our chimney-sweepers, and the Easter Greenwich 
Fair has at length disappeared from the British calendar ; while 
Midsummer-day. iq the same record, is set down merely as the 
season when ** rents become payable," and '* insurances fall due/* 
Better housing, perhaps, has made our folk less dependent than 
foreigners upon the sunshine and the fields for their enjoyment ; 
for certain it is that the seasons come round without the least 
sign of public exultation in England. With a snug English 
hearth, crimson with its glowing sea-coal fire, a thick velvet-pile 
carpet spread all over the floor, and the warm and heavy woollen 
curtains drawn close before the windows, winter is no longer 
regarded, by the Saxons in England, as the season over which 
the goddess of death and the spirits of darkness have special 
sway ; any more than the return of spring needs to be publicly 
welcomed, in a country where green peas and strawberries are to 
be had all the year round, and the footmen on bridal-days carry 
nosegays as big as cauliflowers, made up of the choicest Damascus 
roses and lilies of the valley — ay ! even though the snow lies as 
thick as lamb s-wool on the ground. 

In the still primitive region of Thuringia, however, the great 
periods of rejoicing among the people are principally in celebra- 
tion of the advent of the more pleasant seasons. Christmas, in 
Saxony, b regarded as a feast comparatively secondary to that of 
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it is usual for all manners of cakes to be baked, as well as doujjh 
iniaf:jes of little hares to be placed in the uests, together with 
brif^ht-coloured or sugar eggs, for the little ones. 

At the same period, too, long excursions are made into the 
country, and the highest mountain-tops visited, so that tlie sun 
may be seen to come up from behind the great chain of hills at 
dav-break. 

ff 

Moreover, on Easter Eve the curious custom prevails among 
the girls of Thuringia to fetch water from the nearest brook (for 
unless the stream, be a running one, the fluid it is said is of no 
avail) wherewith to wash their faces ; for the belief runs that if 
the water be collected as the clock strikes twelve, on the night 
before Easter Sunday, without a word being spoken either at the 
brook -side or on the way home, it has the wonderful charm of 
beautifying all those maidens who may bathe their cheeks in it. 
Further : at Whitsuntide the holidays have more to do with the 
approach of summer than any moveable feast of the Christian 
Church ; for then large branches of newly-budding birch-trees 
are sold in the market-places, and these are stuck in pots in each 
comer of the room as a sign that the earth is once more bursting 
into leaf and blossom. At this season, too, almost all the families 
go out with their children long before day-light into the woods, 
so as to eat their breakfast there at sunrise, within some newly- 
made natural bower. Then the students flock to the Thuringian 
capital, and the hotel or inn at which they put up is made a mass 
of green for the occasion ; while the University scholai-s set out 
in a long procession with banners flying and music playing to 
the top of the Wartburg Hill, there to make the woods resound 
either with their student hymn of ** Goudeamus igitur,' or else 
to make the air reverberate with some other fine student-choral. 
Indeed, from almost every hill-top, for miles round about the 
city, the sounds of song and rejoicing are heard at this season (»f 
tlio year. 

Nor should we omit to state that at this period the same 
dancing round about a garlanded pole goes on in the Thurin^an 
capital, as was formerly customary in our o^n country at May- 
day : for outside of the Jorgen Thor (George Gate) in Eisenach, 
the people, till within two or three years ago, used to dance in 
(lif.'S>ies decorated with bits of bright-coloured paper and tinsel, 
after ilie manner of our chimney-sweepers to the present day. 
lint though the pa]>er dresses have disappeared, the waltzing 
still continues ; and we ourselves went there with our family to 
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see it but a tweWemonth back, whso Hm mMtot of Ae oem- 
monies, in a cocked hat, was polite enough to inlBrm na (ftftor m$ 
had drunk to the people's health to the aomii of a flbmrMli «f 
trumpets, and paid proportionatelj for the honour), thot if our 
daughter would like to join the dance, he wooU iai lur « nioo 
a young man as he could for a partner. 

Next : at summer, there is JohmmU^tig^ liCeiilly Btp Jolni • 
day, when the little children are taken out to ^bnoo at mao of 
the beer-gardens in the country ; and in die antnmn Hmco an 
the Kirmss, or Tillage rqjoicingB, immediala^ tho haw e at is 
finished, when dandnff goes on nnder dia unden tea e a fton 
morning till night-^whon the j^easantgMa an diMoad in all 
their new clothes, bought especially for dia hoKdiy -onil die 
peasant-boys have fastened to their bntton-holo tho long biirii^ 
coloured neck-scarves that their aweethearta hafo praoontad to 
them on the occasion ; while some of tho Tillago Don Jnasas 
make their appearance witli two or threo audi gifto, dangling 
from their coats, evidently proud to ahow how many a maJifcin ia 
anxious to win them. At such times crowda flodi oror to te 
villages to witness the sport; for then aheep an ridden for l^tha 
pasant-boys mounted on all the oart-honea of the noi^boQi^ 
hood ; and when the animal is caoght, it ia killod and rnaalri 
for the feast : while every visitor who attenda the faadval is as* 
pected to drink to the health of the Tillaflera, tho band nring a 
flourish of trumpets the while, and uio peaaants dioamg 
** Lebe hoch /" (Live well I) as die glaaa of Bo«ff "donhle boar* 
is quaffed — a donation of some few groadiotti towaida Ham ex- 
penses of the entertainment being expected from tho Tirifeor te 
the honour thus paid to him. 

Finally, as the days draw in, and the foiling anow-flakoo tsll of 
the coming winter, the Morz-mmuehen (literally tho deolh iblki) 
come round and visit the houses at ni|^t Theae flsnoiallr oon- 
sist of a party of lads dressed up for tho oocaaion. tine ii 
attired as an old woman, to represent the Fian Hollo. Ham M 
Thuringian goddess of death, who waa said to inhabit tho Hfinil 
Mountains hard by, and, as the fiable ran, to bo ■'^^^*^g ool tha 
feather bed on which she had slept throiif^ tho aaninior» imso- 
dtately the snow began to descend; while another ia rrnatmnnd at 
Eckart, the guardian of day and night, in flowing lobea aal long 
grey beard. It is customary, during thia Novombor manma^f 
for the lads who accompany old Eckart and tho Fran HSDo la 
the house, to throw apples and aweetmoala on tho floor tag dv 
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good children ; and when the old death frau seeks to prevent the 
httle ones getting them and to pick them up for herself, the 
others heat her off, and seek to drive her from the house, saying, 
** she is not wanted there.** Then she asks if there are any 
naughty children in the family, and if so, she says she has come 
to carry them away in her sack to the dark hole in the Horsel 
hills, never to see their parents again. The hag, however, is 
generally assured that none but good children are to be found in 
that house ; whereupon she is in a measure appeased, and ulti- 
mately dragged by the others from the dwelling. 

This ancient mythical comedy has at present sunk into a mere 
mumming farce, of which many of the Thuringian people them- 
selves are utterly ignorant as to the fabular meaning ; and it is 
now merely customary for the lad whose name can be guessed in 
spite of his disguise, to stop and take his supper with tlie family 
who have made the discovery, so that at last it has lapsed 
into a mere game and frolic rather than a fine old seasonable 
allegory. 

The above account includes all the principal feasts and cere* 
monies observed on the high-days and holidays at the different 
seasons of the year throughout Thuringia. True, many of them, 
at the present day, occur at the periods with which some Christian 
rite has come to be connected ; but history teaches us that such 
public rejoicings existed long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and that they were essentially connected with that kind of 
paganism or mythology which consisted in the worship of the 
different brute forms and powers of Nature, rather than the om- 
niscient God of Creation Himself. And we know, moreover, that 
it was the custom of the early Fathers of the Catholic Church to 
give to those feasts and holidays, to which they found the heathen 
people of every country too strongly attached to be induced to 
forego them, some Christian rendering, or some reHgious connec- 
tion or other ; so that, while the old forms of rejoicing were main- 
tained, a new meaning was attached to them. And thus the old 
Saxon Yule-festival at the change of the year, came to be trans- 
lated into the feast of the Nativity; the worship of the Saxon 
maiden-goddess Eostre, at the beginning of the spring-time, to 
be changed into rites in commemoration of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of the Saviour ; even as the old heathen holidays or 
rejoicings at Whitsuntide, in celebration of the approach of sum- 
mer, came, in the coarse of time, to be connected with the feast 
of the Pentecost. 
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in them as close as children in an excursion van. Some of the 
village wives have trudged in with their chififonier4ike baskets 
strapped to their back, and with one or two tiny heads of little 
children j)eeping over the top of the corb, and with the invariable 
blight-red cotton umbrella, too, stuck in the basket beside them. 
Gotha women are there, wearing high black silk coronals, orna- 
mented with black feathers and lace, and with long, broad, black 
ribbons, reaching from the crown of the head almost to the heels; 
while the peasant-men thronging the streets are almost all in high 
JHck-boots and habited in long, duffle, dressing-gown-like coats, 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves and the shortest possible waists, and 
with tluffy beaver hats that have been in their family, and worn 
only on Sundays and at funerals, for centuries. 

As the visitor approaches towards the Jorgen Thor, the crowd 
grows thicker and thicker, and the streets are lined with serving- 
maids, in shawls and bare heads, like the lower order of Irish girls 
with us, and with dim, dingy-looking, stunted boys of foot-soldiers, 
in their faded spinach-green and mustard-trimmed uniforms, and 
looking about as seedy and un warlike as so many fire-brigade men 
off duty. Then there are the post-office clerks or secretaries, 
**got-up" like French Polytechnic boys (minus the cocked hat), 
with swords at their sides ; and railway officials, in suits of bright 
azure blue and silver, and students of the " Forest-School," in 
Garibaldi hats and light grey Juppen (a kind of short [)alctdt, 
drawn in at the back, and befrogged and braided with no end of 
bright green trimming). And as this motley and peculiar crowd 
jostles along down the narrow Jorgen-strasse that leads to the site 
of the fair, rows of heads are thrust out of all the windows on the 
shady side of the street ; and here, at every casement, lines of 
young ladies are to be seen lolling upon cushions ranged along 
the window-sills, and watching the mob of citizens, soldiers, pea- 
sants, and serving-maids with their swains, on their way to buy 
at least a Kuclwihahn (a bantam cock) for their children or their 
sweethearts. 

On the opposite or sunny side of this same George-street, a far 
different custom prevails. There not a head is to be found at any 
of the windows ; and as you pass by the casements of the ground 
floors, you cannot helj) seeing the rooms filled with company, to 
whom coffee is being served out of the gaudy "presentation cups" 
that are kept only for high-days and holidays ; while the tables 
are strewn with all kinds of biscuits and cakes for the regalement 
of the guests. At these dweUings, time out of mind, it bab been 
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as well u raw ham and Bausage aandmches, Ugetber with bright- 
tinted drinks for the r^alement of the lads and their sweethearta. 
Here, too, you will see a large, bright, brass um, for the suppt; 
of glasses of hot grog for the more extravagant and nproarious of 
the visitors. Further on, is a small stall, covered with models 
of bantam-cocks (in natural feathers) of all sizes — from little 
things that are not nearl/ as big as humming-birdB to great toys 
that are the size of full-groirn thrushes. Subjoined ia a photo- 
graph of one of the largest as well as the smallest of these birds, 
nliich we purchased for our servant, and tor which we paid a 
matter of fourpence for the one, and a. halfpenny for the other. 

The purohcise of these same Kueh«lhak)u, or bantam cocks, 
constitutes the principal "fun of the fiiir" at the present day. 




Every lad, who is old enough to have a sweetheart in the town or 
villsiges round about, thinl^ himself called upon to bu; one of 
these toys for the damsel at the Sommtr-geiomn ; and jou will see 
the apprentices and baii^r-boys strutting along with the mimic 
birds attached to their button-hole, or stuck into their cap, as a 
sign they have not forgotten the looked-for present on such an 
oa-asion. 

Now, time out of mind, this same bird has been reverenced as 
tli<j herald of the morning, and there cannot be the least doubt 
iliKt. taken in connection with the other mythical symbols which 
aie sold at this time (and at this time only) in Eisenach, these 
sume feathered images ore there merely aa types that the darkness 
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of the ^vinter-time has 1>een dispelled, and as emblems that the 
light of the summer's >uns)iiiie is about to gladden the earth. 
To the iiiodoru boors of Tlniringia, however, me meaning of the 
pagan fable has long been lost, and the custom of welcoming the 
iierald of the sun into the houses, has lapsed at length into a 
mere ruile and stupid jest. In our own country we know that the 
custom fitmierly prevailed of throwing at the cock at Shrovetide, 
but wliat was the meaning of such a practice it is diflScult to 
coiijeoture. The ven' custom, however, proves that this same 
bird was supposed to have some mvthiccd connection with the 
season : and pmbably the moral of the fable was that, owing to 
the darkness which prevails at the beginning of the jear, old 
Chaiiiioleer had become in a measure a useless c-reatuie, and was 
there fi ire tU only to Ik? knocked olf his perch' at the commence- 
ment of tlie season of long fasting and penitence. 

AnotluT peculiar article, that was purchased at such times, 
consisted of small decorated fir-boughs, hung with gilded nuts 
and i^littoring toys, as well as sugar ornaments and gaudily- 
ooliHired egt^s. for the special delight of the children to whom 
thev were j^iven. 

** The inhabitants of the town,** says Johann Wilhelm Storch. 

who wnne an ** Historical Account of Eisenach" in the year 

l^SH. "buy tir boughs at the feast of Sommer-gewinn^ decorated 

with toys, ^wt^et meats, and other ornaments. To these decorated 

boii;jfh>i the nauie of 'Summer' is given; and laden with them 

the Kisenaciiei^i return with their joyful children to their homes*' 

( [I -^11). These ornamented fir-branches used to go hy the name 

uf " Sommer^'^ and it is obvious that the evergreen boughs of the 

pine tree were used merely as being significant of the verdure 

tbat was shortly to cover the entire earth; while the bright- 

e->l 'un'd to\s and sweetmeats told merely of the beauty of the 

^i-weis an.i the delights t-f the coming summertime. For as in 

li me, the myrtle was dedieaied to Venus who, there is no 

'i ui :. wa-i but the K'»nian form of the Saxon virgin-goddess 

l.o>tre — the •* Maid/" or Mj:i'ith, a> she was called in the old 

'•itv »f Ma;ik'liurg ya city whiili derives its name from the same 

deity from whi'Ui.indecd. spri;;;::- the name of the lovely month 

of May its, h— that month wLi.h the Germans term expressively 

^oiinrhi'frir tiiat is to >uy. the month of love and delight, or 

in other word-. Veiuis* m-uHh — for there is not the least doubt 

t'lat t}„.>,.. s.ur.-^ ilr.iii-:- Villus, i:o>tre. Mairath. and Maia, had 

but one : .!uuio:i Hri" — -^' ^''- =^^^' i^=> the myrtle whs dedicated 
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to Venal in ancient Rome, it wu but natural that the prinuipal 
evergreen, the Taiuie~baum, of Saxonj* should oome to be con- 
secrated to a cognate goddeas of the same season. And that 
such was really the case, tho old legends of Venus and Tonn- 
biiuser (the word Tannhauser meauitig litoraUj' one vho lives in 
an evergreen house or bower) places the matter beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute. 

Here is a picture of such an ornamented " summer bou^," 
with its egg-garlands, and cakes, and bags of sweetmeats dangling 
from it, as used to be sold, a few years ago, at the Eisenach feast 
of the Summer's Victory. 




But the most peculiar of all the mythical toys still to be found 
on the stalls at this Sommer-gewmn, and whidi we believe are to 
be met with in no other part of the wwld, are the pith figurei 
and dolls which are to be purchased at almost every other booth, 
ranged beside the footway. These figures consist of grotesque 
images of birds with two necks; of models of Easter eggs; and 
of puppets bearing either baskets of Sowers on their head, or else 
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Here, for instance, 

tmught last year, and ' 
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in which we lived in Kiaenaoh there was one of these ornaments 
hanging from the ceiling, and for a long time after taking poasea- 
eioa of the premiBea ne nere under the impressioti that it was 
merely a nide form of flj-cage placed there for the preaerration 
of the furniture. A laundress girl, however, who came to iron at 
the house, no sooner saw it than she informed us we did well to 
have that image of the "Hoi; Ghost" hanging in our rooma, for 
that 80 long as it was kept there, no harm could po^ibly befall 
aiij person under the roof With the same view the images are 




purchased by the more Buperstitioua of the peasants and people 
of Thuringia jear after year, and kept dangling from the ceiling 
of their sitting-rooms until the next twelvemonth comes round. 

Now, before proceeding to eiplnin the significance of such em- 
lilems, lot us refor the reader to the preceding picture, which is a 
Ciipy of one of the most elaborate of the symbols that we could 
obtain at the Rpring fair — merely adding that the original nas 
of nbout the size of an ordinary shoe, and highly emblazoned 
(though it cost but sixpence) with all kiuda of colours and gold- 
leaf 

The figure when first seen appears so utterly unlike the remains 
of a pagan idol, that it requires some little patience, as well as 
knowledge of the ancient mythical allegories, to be al>le tonnnivcl 
m significance. In London there is an old tavern-sign called 
"The Swan with Two Necks," and because learned philolc^ist'* 
were unable to understand the meaning of such a phrase, they 
jumped to the conclusion that it originally meant the swan with 
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two nicks (i. e. with two cuts on its bill, from the Sanm wfaoi, 
Latin, mcare, to cut), urging with some little pbiHlfaifitf io sup- 
port of the assumption, that it is still cu stom ei y ftr die Court of 
Aldermen, when they go '* swan-hopping,** ee it is odled« on the 
Thames every year, to place such nicks or oale on the InUe of the 
cygnets, as a mark whereby to identify them. Bat here we have 
the same two-necked bird exhibited to ns ei the rename of en 
old rehgious emblem. What then is the key to die mjeleijt 

Now, we have before shown that the eeilj idigMm eif tbe 
Thuringian people was merely a modified form of firB-vonhf, 
or rather that deification of the difierant heofonly hodiee and 
invisible powers of the air and revdationa of the eeeeopi ufaioh 
lay at the very foundation of all heathen mydicdagy. 

Throughout Germany it is known to eohobn thet tho mooo 
was worshipped as a male deity, rather then under the fttm of 
the chaste goddess Diana as among die enownt Bomene ; and 
that sacrifices were offered up to him under the title ^'Hetr 
Mond," the lord moon, the presiding god of betdea end hunting 
— probably from such excursions haying taken pleee in the nMl^ 
time. From the title, Herr Mond, came thet of the greet Oar- 
man myth Hermann or Arminiu8« ee the Latine rendered the 
name, and Herroinsule, as he was afterwaida oalledbj the Seuni 
— the great Teuton warrior, who led his foUowen on to betde and 
conquest ; for it was inscribed on the pillan of thie aame Saion 
idol that he was tbe leader of the people in betde; end it k 
known tbat it was usual for tbe early German tribee to eeny the 
wooden figure of Herminsule always with them to the field. In 
Greece and Rome, moreover, the sun was deified under dm neae 
of Apollo and Adonis — the gods of love, poetry, mnue, jontfa, i»* 
generation, and, indeed, of all that was gnmul end.perpetudfy 
young on the face of the earth. We know, moreorer, thet ee the 
early religion of almost every race scattered over the ^6be» with 
the exception of the Jews, was merely a fiibnlar and ellegoricd 
form of astronomy, so it was customary with the fnieete of old to 
keep everything secret from the vulgar ; and that the wondeifld 
fables and apparently miraculous myths which they preeehed ti 
the people were merely the stories of the seasons and the elMi 
told in mystic language. For instance, it wee current wnaa% 
tlie Greeks that one Abaris was doomed to wander to all etendfef 
all over the earth witliout ever growing old, or without n^m 
tasting either food or drink. But Abaris was another name isr 
the sun, and here we have the key, not only to this nqfeteifjt kat 
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even to that Catholic legend in which the early fathers trans- 
formed this same Abaris into the wandering Jew. Even so the 
ancient Hierarchs taught the people that there was one bird — 
and only one bird of its kind — which, after being burnt, was re- 
created from its own ashes. This was the Phoenix, said they ; 
but the Phoenix, again, was only another title of the same lumi- 
nary — from ^cFco, I shine or appear. 

It would require many a page were we to recount all the won- 
derful stories in which the courses of the heavenly bodies were 
metaphorically, and therefore, as it were, miraculously, described 
to the people. Suffice it to say, not only was the movement of 
the sun in the air symbolized as that of a bird ; or deified as the 
God of Music, because at the dawning of his beams the groves 
always resounded with the warbling of the feathered tribes ; but 
he was also typified under the name of Adonis, as the principle 
of regeneration, because at the spring-time his rays were the 
means of clothing the earth once more with verdure ; or else it 
was described as a ship sailing in quest of the golden fleece. 
Indeed, there is hardly a beautiful type, or elegant symbol, in 
which the course of this same luminary was not mystically 
spoken of to the vulgar. So that when we come to consider all 
these things, we find but little difficulty in solving the mystery of 
the old pagan emblem of the bird with two necks, which is to this 
day sold under the name of the ** Holy Ghost " to the supersti- 
tious peasant-folk at the feast of '* Summer's Victory" in Thor- 
ingia. 

The bird with two necks is then thus simply rendered into the 
twin luminaries, the sun and moon ; while the smaller bird with 
but one neck, pendant from one of the beaks of the double-necked 
bird, is symbolical merely of the morning or evening star,' which 
heralds the coming either of the orb of day or night. The egg 
hanging from the other bill is nothhig more than the type of 
those same Easter offerings, which, under all kinds of colours, 
still prevail among the Catholics, and, indeed in many primitive 
countries. 

What was the myth in connection with the gift of such eggs at 
Easter, or, rather, spring-time, is not immediately apparent. At 
first, we were under the impression that the little ball dangling 
from the left beak was typicd of the globe itself, over which these 
twin birds are destined to hover ; but then we remembered that 
in the ancient mythology the earth was considered to be a flat 
plate, with its comers resting on mountains, and the whole sup- 
ported on the shoulders of the giant Atlas below. Next we thought 
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The more expenuTe ardcles cost not nnfraqaentlf over a tiialer, 
nbile the cheaper oommodities mctj be hsd for even less than a 
farthing. The more common and curious models of the Easter 
. eggs, hovever, are sold at the fair, and made out of the same pith 
as the tokens before described, snd ornamented with gold and 
bright colours after the same fashiou. Here is a literal represen- 




tation of one, for which we gave a fartbiog at the last " Summer's 
Victory." 

Oue other point still remains to be clenred up 'for the perfect 
comprehension of the symbol of the two-necked bird, before de- 
scribed. The reader on referring to the illustration at page 366, 
will (or rather, should be able to) discover in the shadow at the 
under-part of the bird's body, a tiny glosa window, and the head 
of a little man peeping behind it. What can this mean? Which 
particular pagan deity was it meant to typify? Upon this part of 
the problem, however, little doubt exista. The presiding deitj of 
the Thuringians, we have before said, was Thor, the Saxon eqai- 
valent of the Roman Jupiter, the Greek Zcvt, the great thnnder- 
god inhabiting the air, who was supposed to delight in hurling his 
Iwlts upon the earth. And hence thia little e£Bgy of the old 
Tlmringian deity is placed in the body of the two-necked bird, 
aymbolical of the orbs of day and night that were continually 
floating through the heavena. 

Such is a faithful account of the more peculiar of the articles 
that are Btill to be purchased at tho stalls of the Sommer Gtieinn 
festival in EiseoacU ; and if we add tliat the early spring flowers 
— such as hyacinths, crocuses, snowbells and violets — are also sold 
there, as well as little baskets filled with nosegays, made out of 
many-coloured immorUlUs; and that there are one or two petty 
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gambling booths genarall j to be fimnd at tlia fur—tUhoogh it be 
Sondaj— for the peasant bojs to aqouider their ji/lwiiii^i at in 
the sillj sport — we shall hare almost wrhanatri tab pari of die 
sulject. It should, howeyer, be stated that drinking, and, in- 
deed, rioting, seem to oonstitate noiMk-daja tlie duef nUinetiniii 
of the gathering ; for as yoa pudi your way thraq^ the vpmoi- 
ous crowd, you hear the sounds of music booming forth ftwn the 
suburban tarems : and if the Tidtor think it mvth Ub wbSHib^ m 
we did, to enter the petty hostelij ot the ''Angel,** in older te 
haTe a peep at what is going on there, he will find the km end 
dirty little rooms of the inn filed to eirifecetion widi Bmmm4ma$ 
— all drinking beer or schnapps as hard as th^f ean, and aome of 
the peasant girls being treated, as a apodal matk of fimitfr, by 
their sweethearts, to a glass of egB-panoh ; fddlo, ht the hxfha 
chamber where the Tillage giiis and b^ are a|iimiing roond in 
couples — as thick and fast as the ^ddiea in a rapid— to the aound 
of a noisy blatant brass-band, he wUl eee, in a niehe in the mil, 
the figure of a man, nearly the size of life, dreeeed out in a oom- 
plete suit of the green boughs of the fir-tree; for, aa the traditiQa 
runs, it has been customary for the Thoringian Iblk to danee ia 
front of such a green man at this same feast of tha anting-tinM 
time out of mind. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FEAST OF '* SUMMER S VIOTORT/* AS FORMERLY CELEBRATED 

IN EISENACH. 

Nevertheless, those who maj be increduloas as to the persist- 
ence of such a pagan institution as that before described, in the 
very heart of Saxon Germany, down to the present day, may — 
despite the old mythical title of the festivity — rather choose to 
believe that the explanations above given, as to the mystic mean- 
ing of the several symbols that are still to be purchased there, 
are merely high-flown conceits on the aathor*s part ; and may be 
they would as soon think of connecting the tavern-sign of the 
" Goose and Gridiron," or " Cat and Fiddle" with some ancient 
mystery as they would dream of associating that of the " Swan 
with Two Necks " with the petty pith tokens that are still sold in 
Eisenach under the name of " Holy Ghosts.'* 

But when we come to relate what were the ceremonies carried 
on at this same feast of the spring-time, even within the memory 
of those still living in the town, we are satisfied all such doubts 
will cease, and that then the most sceptical or bigoted reader — 
for your extremes ever meet — ^will be forced to wonder with us at 
the long, tenacious preservation of this old heathen holiday. 

We have before said, we made it our special business, for the 
due unravelling of this part of the subject, to consult two of the 
oldest and most intelligent inhabitants in tiie Thuringian capital ; 
and from them and others we derived the greater part of the 
information of the now extinct ceremonies which, even within 
their own memory or that of their fathers, used to be connected 
with the spring-feast in the course of the last century. 

In the olden time, we were assured, it was customary for the 
boys and workpeople of the town to fashion the figure of a man 
out of a bundle of straw — after the manner of the efiBgy of old 
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Guy Fawkes that the lads of London deli|^ to eanj about on 
the fifth of NoTomber — and which ceremony* we aie mcliiUMl to 
believe, is a remnant of the same old Saxcm pnetioe» to wUeli a 
modem application has been given; for we shall pfeeently aee 
that our '* Jack in the Green" has its cognate cnatom m modam 
Saxony. 

This straw figure, or PopanM Oitersllr, bodeX as it was called, 
was dressed up so as to represent the old god TImmt; hot in wliat 
manner this was made out we were nnaUe to leam-^wheClier die 
deity held a bundle of brimstone matAes in one hand (likie the 
London boys' Guy Fawkes), as signiftoant of the thnnderiiolta he 
wielded, we cannot say; but no doubt some ooeh nde moana 
were adopted to express the attribotea of the tlinnder-god. The 
figure was borne through the streets of the town bj lada wlio had 
delighted in the manu&cture of it, with a laiga crowd at dwir 
heels, one and all shouting with joy, and "^ging :--* 

" Old Thor we csrt fiur awi^i 

HiB graTe shall be the ■teetm to-day." 

or else the song was varied with the following ooiqplet :— 

** Old Winter's ocmrse k ftiriy iva. 
For Summer hath the battle 



"While such pagan rejoicings and rude songs were going on, it 
was also customary for '* wild men," as they were callad« to go 
dancing and shouting through the thoronghfaras, dreaaed ftoaa 
neck to foot in fir-branches, as a token that the wooda wan aooa 
to be green once more, now that the terrible deity of the air had 
been driven from his throne. That such waa the meaning of 
these wild men there can be no doubt, for they were niaid|f 
archetypes of our own *' Jack in the Green** at Maj-daj ; aineab 
it was usual, till within a few years ago, for the people oif Eiae* 
nach to dress up such a green figure at Whitaontide and to lead 
him through the streets with music, collecting anoh small 
they could from the citizens by the way ; while othen, in 
decorated with bits of bright paper and tinael, danoed under the 
lindens outside the Jorgens Thor, after the ftahion of ** ngr knd" 
and " my lady " of our chimney-sweepers to this time. 

At the same period it was customary to decorate the woodaa 
statues of the Twelve Apostles in the Chapel of ** the Holy Ghoat* 
outside the George's Gate, and to range them in front of tka 
church door, vdih wreaths on their heads and g^^^fttida in 
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hands, for the delight and admiration of the boorish mnltitude. 
But how the Apostles came to be dragged into the pagan cere- 
mony it is difficult to determine, unless bj supposing thatforroerlj 
this same chapel of the Holj Ghoet was ihe temple in which 
many of the pagan Saxon idols, such as Eostre, Hirminsnl, Crodus, 
Eckardt, Holle, and others, were wont to be tricked out in a 
similar manner at such times ; and that after the introduction of 
Christianity the. Catholic priests substituted the figures of the 
Apostles for those of the obsolete heathen gods— in the same way 
as they transformed the god of the whirlpool (German, Geuirr) 
into St. Goar — pronounced Go-war— and changed him into a 
hermit living in a grotto and teaching Christianity for tlie first 
time to the fishermen on the EUiine ; for such, it is well known, 
were the ''pious frauds'* with which the early Fathers delighted 
to impose upon the vulgar. 

While these festivities connected with the mythic burial of the 
old god Thor were going on in Eisenach, the exterior of the 
houses were mostly decorated wih fir-branches hung with garlands 
of gaudily-coloured eggs and even live snails (though why snails 
should have been introduced we are at a loss to conjecture) ; while 
at the top of such branches there invariably dangled one of the 
pith birds with two necks before described, and which, at the 
present time, are known only by the name of " Holy Ghosts." 

This custom of decorating the houses with gpreen boughs at the 
commencement of the vernal season continued down to within 
ten years of the present day ; and it is questionable whether the 
Fete Dieu of Catholic countries — which occurs at the beginning 
of the month of June — is not the remains of the same old pagan 
custom of welcoming in the summer, and burying the corpse of 
the dead god of the \^'inter-time. We happened to be resident in 
Coblenz during one of these festivities, and there we saw the 
streets strewn with flowers, the houses covered with green leaves 
and boughs up to the first floor windows, and altars set up in all 
the public places, for prayers to be ofifered up there by the high 
priest, who walked under the silken canopy, called the ** heaven," 
that is used only on such occasions; while the figures of the 
Virgin Mary that were set in glass cases at the comer of almost 
every thoroughfare in the town were newly decked out in white 
muslin and flower garlands for the. feast. And when we asked 
what Christian ceremony all this pomp and parade was meant to 
celebrate, the only answer which we got was that it was the 
Leichnams-/e$t (literally, the dead- body feast) ; and until we came 
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connected with this feast. The grown-up lads then were wont to 
make a wheel, to which a Popanz, or figure of straw, was fas- 
tened, and to let this run huming down from the top of the 
Madelstein into the ' fore- town.' In the Lausitzer and Meiss- 
nischen countries, it was customary in many places," adds the 
\vTiter, in a note, '< to carry round such a dressed-up straw man 
with song and rejoicing on this so-called Dead Sunday, or Latare, 
and then to cast the figure into the water. Further, the same 
youths were wont to set up a peeled fir-pole, hung with boughs, 
that was decorated with ribbons and scarfs at the top, in one of 
the open places in the ' fore- town,' and this the lads had to climb 
in order to get possession of the prizes at the summit. These 
dangerous practices, however, led to so many evils and accidents 
that they have long since been prohibited by the authorities ef 
the city." — Topographische-Historische Beschreihung der Stadt 
Eisenach, pp. 210, 21 J. 

At the same time as the burning wheel was sent rolling down 
the steep sides of the Madelstein hill, the Johannis-feuer was 
lighted on every hill-top round about. This Johannis, or John's- 
fire, was literally the summer*s-fire ; for what we call Midsum- 
mer-day goes by the name of Johannis-tag in Germany ; even as 
the beautiful little fire-Hies that Hit about in the woods of Thurin- 
gia at nightfall during the hot weather like so many winged gems 
of the brightest colours, are termed Johannis-wurms. ** The so- 
called Johanuis-fire," says the authority above quoted, ** which 
was burnt on the hills at the feast of the Sommer-gewinn, may, 
like the other customs usual on that day, have been the remains 
of the old Sorbish paganism." — Top,-Hi$t. der Stadt Eisenach, 
p. 211. 

In the older Thuringian chronicles we find no mention of the 
customs common at this feast, and indeed, there is little or no 
book-knowledge to be gained upon the subject The only written 
account that we have been able to lay our hands upon, is that 
given in the curious collection of modem and ancient practices, 
kuown as ** Hone*s E very-Day Book," and, in which, so far as our 
information goes, there appear to be many inaccuracies ; for though 
the title of ** Summers Victory," which the feast retains to this 
day, would seem to imply that in the olden time some such battle 
as is mentioned in Hone's book was in former times enacted for 
the sport of the attendants at the festival, we have been unable to 
hear of any such tradition even among the oldest inhabitants of 
the city ; and after our inquiries into the matter, we are disposed 
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to believe that the title ''victory ** was meant to refer more to the 
metaphorical strife of the elements than to any actual encoanter 
represented by mummers at this season of the year. 

Nor would this account of the old heathen festivities that were 
wont to be held in almost every country in the olden time be 
complete without reminding the reader of the pactices common 
at the same season, in the early days of the GaliK^c church ; for 
we know that on the introduction of Ohristianitj into Pagan 
countries, it was the wont of the priests of old to transform the 
holidays, to which they found the people attached, bejrond the 
powor of weaning, into festivities of a pseudo-ChristiaD chiumcter; 
80 that it is a matter of liistory that, at this same Easter-tide, 
even the prenchers themselves were wont to indulge in all kinds 
of buffoonery in the pulpit, merely with the view of contributing to 
the merriment which the old heathen folk had always associated 
with the spring-time of the year. For Hagenbach, in his •• Lec- 
tures upon the Reformation," assures us that the Easter laughter 
(Oster (jeia'rhtcr) common in the Catholic pulpits after Lent, was 
specially chamcteristic of the period preceding the Reforma- 
tion. And (Kcolampadius, who was an eye-witness of these bar- 
barous desecrations, tells us, in his ** De Risu Paschali,** there 
were preaciiei's who, to raise a In ugh among their hearers at this 
sea.s«)n. imitated the sounds of animals during their sermon. One 
cried like a cuckoo, auother cackled like a goose, and another 
narrated the legend of the Holy Petrus, while a fourth, in order 
to create no end of fun out of the tale» recounted how the keeper 
of the gates of Heaven had, in a tavern, cheated the landlord of 
his reckoning. Other preachers resorted to all kinds of vulgar 
unil obscene jokes ; so that, according to the same authority, 
enrnesi- minded Christians were constrained to keep away from the 
Churches at this time, so as not to be offended by the ribaldry, 
whilst others who went thither, were forced to quit the edifice for 
very shame and anger. The legmd of the Holy Peter here re- 
ferred to, which was extremely popular among the funny preachers 
of tiie Middle Ages, during the sanctioned church-merriment at 
the Ka.stir feast, was to the following effect: — The figure of the 
holy St. Peter, disguised as a beggar, appeared before a knight 
named Rrotlnr J>ustig, and solicited alms from him. The good- 
natured kniglit share<l his last nfenning with him, and, by such 
means, obtain, d a claim u])on the good wishes of the Apostle, as 
well as the mercy of Heaven. After this the knight lived the 
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same life of pleasure as his name Lustig signifies, and gave him- 
self up to all kinds of sin ; for« to save him from the possibility of 
want in the future, Peter, in return for his charity, had given him 
a travelling pouch, telling him that whatever he wished to have 
in it, the bag should immediately be found to contain. In a few 
years, however, Lustig died, and came to sue for admission at the 
gates of Heaven, and then Peter bade him begone on account of 
his sins. ** Well," says the knight, '' if you will not let me in, 
do you take back your bag, for I do not wish to have anything 
belonging to you.** Thereupon Peter lays hold of the pouch and 
hangs it upon the back of his chair ; and no sooner has he done 
this than the cunning knight cries '* I wish that I was inside that 
bag," and *'Hu8ch!" (says the old German story) *'he was 
immediately transported to the interior of the sack, and sat in 
Heaven for ever sdfterwards ; for the holy Peter had no power to 
turn him out when once witliin the gates.'* — Die ChrafscKaft Mans- 
feld in the old Reformation time, by the Rev. K, Krumhaar, Pastor 
of Helbra, p. 37. 

Moreover, we are assured in the work last quoted, that over the 
organ in the Cathedral of Strasburg, there was formerly a gro- 
tesque figure, which was called the '* roaring ape ;** and behind 
tills, it was the custom of the more lively journeymen of the city 
to hide themselves during the spring festivities, and to delight 
the multitude either by their howling, or else by their coarse wit 
and merry songs. — Idem, p. 3*2. 

The Easter comedies, again, which were sanctioned by the 
Catholic Church at the same season of the year, all tend to show 
that these same pseudo-Christian customs of the Middle Ages 
were but the remains of the old heathen rejoicings which at one 
time prevailed, iii almost every land, at the commencement of 
spring, and the consequent termination of winter ; for what con- 
nection the merry-making could possibly have with Christianity, 
and especially at a time commemorative of the Crucifixion of the 
Saviour, it is beyond human reason to conceive ; so that there is 
no other way left for us to explain the introduction of such 
revelry into the rites of the Romish Church, than by assuming 
that it was the relic of the old heathen forms and ceremonies — 
such as we obtain a glimpse of, even to this day, in the feast of 
the Sommer Gewinn at Eisenach. 

One other curious point has to be mentioned, and then we have 
exhausted our present theme. We have before stated how the 
people on the sunny side of the street leading to the George s 
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iu secret (at the time his catholic persecutors were in quest of 
him), entered the house of a shoe-maker in that town, and was 
feasted ii>ith the same dish hj the son of Crispin gratuitously ; 
whereupon Martin Luther is said to have made it a rule ever 
after to eat the same food on the same day, and his followers to 
have observed the custom after him. Moreover, we are assured 
that so general is the belief in this tradition in Nordhausen, that 
any stranger who visits that city on the day of St Martin can 
claim, as a rifjht, a dish of roast goose of any of the inhabitants. 
Now these two opposite reasons assigned for the same event, 
prove to our mind that there is no truth in either ; and that tlie 
cu>tom ai'ose, more probably, from the peasants having to pre- 
sent each a certain number of geese to the heads of the Church 
at this particular season of the year — a practice which doubt- 
lessly led to the pastors being overwhelmed v^th such a multitude 
of these birds that they were glad to get rid of them for the 
smallest-possible sum of money; and hence, the savoury food, 
being cheaper then than at any other time, came to be generally 
partaken of at that period. ** The holy Martin," says the liev. K, 
Krumhaar, in his '* History of the Countship of Mansfeld nt 
the Time of the Kefonnation," ** was der Lieblings-lieilige — the 
beloved saint of Thurin<,qa. The Martin's feast, however," he 
adds, '*has ceased, but the Martin's geese and the Martins 
Hornchen (little rolls of white bread, made in the form of cres- 
cents) still remain among us." — (P. 31).) 
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Here, for instauce, is s story vhich the great Oemian Re- 
former tells, iu all gravity, couceniing one of these Weehttl'balge, 
aud which, assuredly, no old waaher-noman of the present day 
would venture to narrate. 

" In SaAony, not far from Ilalberstadt, there was a man who 
had one of these kilkropfTs in his house, This demon-child 
could exhaust at one meal the whole of his supposed mother's 
milk, and tiiat of live other women ; and would devour, lesidea, 
whatever nas presented to it. The man was advised to take the 
child a pilgrimage to Holschelstadt to the shrine of the Virgin 
tSiere, so tliat bo might dedicate it to tLe Blessed Mother of God, 
and leave it to be nursed in the immediate vicinity. The pea- 
sant, adopting the advice, was on the way to the shrine, carrj'ing 
the child in a basket, when, on passing a bridge, another devil, 
in the water below — a jYtr— cried out ' Kilkropff; kilkropff!' 
The child in the basket (who, until that moment, had never said 
a single word) replied, 'Oh! oh! ohi' The devil in the river 
continued, 'Whither art thou going?' The one in the basket 
replied ' Oh ! oh ! I'm going to the Blessed Mother of God, at 
Holschelstadt, to be nursed.' The countrj-man, aghast at this 
dialogue, threw the basket and child into the river, and imme- 
diately two devils rose from the water, and flew through the air, 
crj'iiig, ' Ob ! ob ! oh ! ' and turning one over another, in sportive 
mockery of the countryman." 

"The devil," says Martin Luther again, "delights to steal 
human children ; and it is by no means unfrequent for him to 
carry away infants within the first six weeks after their birth, 
and to substitute in their place imps, called in Latin suppotititH, 
and by the Shkohs, Ki/krop_f. Eight years ago, I myself saw, at 
Dessau, a child of this sort, vhich had no human parents, but 
liad proceeded from the devil. He was twelve years old, and in 
outward form exactly resembled ordinary children. He did no- 
thing but eat, devouring as much every day as four hearty 
labourers or threshers could. In most extsmal respects ho 
was, as I have said, just like other children; but if any one 
touched him, he yelled out like a mad creature, and with a pecu- 
liar sort of scream. Whenever anything went wrong in tho 
house, if there was any misfortune or accident, be would dance 
about and shuut for joy ; but when, on the other hand, matters 
proceeded smootlily, ho was always weeping. I said to the 
Princes of Anhalt. with whom I was staging at the time," con- 
tinues the Reformer, "I would htve the child thrown into th& 
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Then, again, we have Sagen (legends) concerning the Wickul- 
miiniiehen, or Puck-like pigmies, who lived under the ground, 
and for wliom the housewives were in the habit of placing food 
in dishes on certain nJRhts of the year, leat in case of their omit- 
ting to do BO, the " little men" should break all the crockety out 
of spite at the neglect. Many are the traditions concerning the 
doings of this tiny goblin tribe among the Thuringian and Werrs 
jieasants ; some telling how the little folk delighted to hide them- 
selves in the butter-tubs, and abscond with a good part of the 
contents in the night; and others how they had sometimes taken 
up their dwelling underneath some stable, whereupon every horse 
that entered the place was sure to die in a few weeks — for the 
puny creatures are said to have had a special aversion to team- 
Hten of all kiuds ; and how, too. the little round fossils, which are 
to this Jay found in the neighbourhood of the Brandenburg, 
constituted the pence which they delighted to gamble for among 
the rocks. Another peculiar story illustrative of the character of 
these Wiehfel-mannchm is one in whith we are told howacertain 
poor ferry-mau, on the banks of tlie Werra, was once hailed, 
while waiting for a freight, by two little men no bigger than 
one's forefinger, who were dressed in long cloaks about the size 
of the extinguishers to wax tapers, and asked by them whether 
he wanted a job. On the ferry-man answering that he was always 
glad to hare work, tlie mannikins sprang into the boat, and when 
the boatman had taken his seat he could feel the punt sinking 
lower and lower, as if the gunwale were being gradually forced 
down to the water's edge by some heavy load ; but though it waa 
broad daylight he could see nothing but the two little people who 
had originally accosted him. Presently be was told to push off. 
and make tlie best of his way to the opposite shore ; and when he 
had reached the bank on the other side the gunwale of the boat 
lie^n to rise up slowly above the water's level, as if some heavy 
freight were being as slowly removed from it. Whereupon the 
boatnian, who now knew that his craft was once more emptied of 
ivt invisible cargo, was ordered by the two little " hop o' my 
thumb" gentlemen to make his way back and bring over a 
similar elfin burden. Mor was it until the crossing of the stream 
had been repeated some half dozen times that the boatman had 
any knowledge of what he bad been engaged to carry. For then 
he waa told, if he wished to see the freight he had brought over, 
he was to look over his left shoulder : and immediately on so doing 
be beheld the grass ewarming with thousaudB of little human 
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fra'mea ns an old woman, to visit the various houses in the com- 
munity, on eoteriug which they proceed to throw apples and 
eneetmeats on the Hoor for ihu good children. These the old 
crone, who is the representative of the Frau Htlle, the death 
deity, endeavours to appropriate to herself, while the attendaut 
mummerB belabour the hag with their cudgels, to the great 
delight of the little ones present on the occasion. After thia 
peculiar ceremony has been gone through, the old woman draws 
a sack from under her arm, and inquires if there are any naughty 
children in the establishment, saying, " If there be, she has come 
to carry them away with her to the Eorsel hills, never to see 
their parents again ;" whereupon the crew are generally informed 
that none but good boys and girls are to be found in that family; 
and accordingly the Morz-meiiichen take their departure to visit 
some other house in the neighbourhood. As at present con- 
ducted, the ceremony is stripped of almost all meaning, and in- 
deed, you mar question many a Eiijeiiaclier, who is unversed in 
the pagan antecedente of his ciiuutry, and got only an innocent 
shrug of the shoulders by way of an answer ; for now the mode is, 
mercly for the mummers to ajipear in unmeaning masquerade, 
and to scatter bon-))ons on the floor — the fashion being, that 
those whose disguises are detected shall remain to pass the even- 
ing witli the family who have recognised them through their 
masks. We happened to see the pantomime, however, performed 
in ihe primitive little tillage of Mohra, and we have described it 
as tbcre enacted, adding such elucidatory details, obtained from 
the old chronicles, as will enable the reader to comprehend the 
meiming of the mystery. 

In Thuringia, again, every other nook in the rocks goes by the 
name of the " Devii's Pulpit," and there are grave records aa to 
how the old gentleman preached at the spot to crowds of gaping 
[wasants, making converts of them all ; till the Holy St. Boni- 
face made bis appearance on some neighbouring stone, and, re- 
futing all the Evil One's arguments, sent him ofT howhng through 
the air, followed by tho most vivid crash and flaish of thunder and 
lightning ever heard in tlie neighbourhood. Moreover, there are 
"Devil's Caves" and "Virgin's Caverns" without number; and 
connei'ted with one of the latter there is a curious tradition that 
n .Young girl is imprisoned in the recesses of the mountain, and 
tliat whoever shall hear her give seven sneezes, and will be good 
enough to cry " God blesa you ! " after each, for the same number 
of times, will be the means of liberating the poor damsel. 
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Many of the stories, too, refer to the superstitious obser\'auce 
of Sylvester'nacht (New Year's Eve) ; for ou that occasion it is 
still customary, even in the houses of the citizens, to pour molten 
lead into a bowl of water, in order to discover, by the forms 
taken by the little clots of solidiQed metal, what are to be the 
fortunes of the assembled company throughout the year. In 
order that the charm should be properly worked, it is necessary, 
we were assured, that the bowl containing the water should be 
one that some person present has received as an heir-loom from 
their grandfather, and that the key tlirough which the molten 
metal has to be poured should be an Erb-schHsselj as it is called 
— that is to say, a key which has been in the possession of the 
family for many generations. On such occasions it is by no 
means uncommon for tlie drops of liquid metal, on falling into 
the water, to assume the form of hob-nails — a sign which is said 
to foreshadow that some of the young ladies present are to have 
shoemakers for then: bridegrooms before the expiration of the 
year. Sometimes, too, the fragments of the suddenly-cooled lead 
are found to bear a rude resemblance to cows, and this is said to 
denote a marriage with a farmer or cowherd. Another custom 
on the same evening is, as we have before said, for the girls in 
the town to fetch water at midnight from the nearest running 
spring, and to bring it home without speaking a word by the 
way, it being generally believed that, provided all the injunctions 
are strictly carried out, the damsels who wash their faces in the 
liquid thus obtained will be rewarded with fair complexions and 
rosy cheeks for the remainder of the year. Kor should we omit 
to add, that it is the special delight of the roguish boys on such 
occasions to hide themselves in the neighbourhood of the brooks 
which are most generally resorted to for this purpose, and 1o 
rush out in the darkness of the night upon the girls as they are 
dipping their pails into the stream, so that the scream which the 
startled maidens are sure to utter in their alarm may be the 
means of breaking the spell. 

Indeed, New Year's Eve in Thuringia is still one of the most 
festive times throughout the year. Hardly a person then — not 
even the youngest child — thinks of going to bed until they have 
heard the clock strike twelve ; and in the town of Eisenach, 
where there is scarcely a light to be seen in a house on other 
nights after the hour of ten, (for to this day is observed there 
the old curfew practice of the night-watch bidding the citizens at 
that hour in doggrel rhymes to 
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verses to their Schutz-patron (guardian angel), of which the 
following may be given as a free translation . — 

"Andreas! 
Pandreas ! 
Of maidens the heavenly patron, 

Oh ! gladden mj sight 

With a glimpse on ihia night 
Of the man who's to make me a matron. 

Cause his form to appear ; 

Let me look on the dear, 
As he dangles and jangles the gold in his purse ! 

He'll saj, too, perhaps. 

What time must elapse 
Ere he'll share it all with me for better or wone." 

Nor is the charm complete until the maiden, on covering her* 
self with her featlier-bed, has kicked the bed-board three times 
at least : after which, we have been credibly informed that many 
a future husband has been discovered — as distinctly as by the 
casting of the molten lead'itself. 

Finally, a large class of the Thuringian legends is made up of 
those religious fairy-tales with which the Catholics of old de- 
lighted to store the annals of the early Christian Church. 
Everybody is acquainted with the Papal legend of St. Ursula and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins. We all know how the saint is 
said to have been the unmarried daughter of a Cornish king 
named Dioneth Maur (literally, Dioneth the Great), who, history 
tells us, never reigned at the period referred to in the lej^en*! 
We all know, too, that this so-called Princess Ursula is said lo 
have set out with eleven thousand young Cornish girls, in a fleet 
of ships, on a voyage up the Rhine, on their way to the hol^* 
city, to visit Pope Cyriacus — a Pontiff, who, history likewise 
teaches us, never occupied the chair of St. Peter. It is further 
well-known to all how the whole of this same virgin band is said 
to have been slaughtered on its way home from Rome by :i 
barbarian horde from the East, who encountered it at Koln, 
where the entire eleven thousand skulls are to be seen to this 
day — some gilt, others silvered, and others adonied with em- 
broidered and jewelled mouthpieces — like Turkish yashmaks — in 
the Church there, dedicated to Saint Ursula herself. 

It requires, however, some little knowledge as to the mode in 
which these early legends of the Church were generally framed, 
to be able to find a key to the mystery. The greater part of the 
mythological fables of every country, we say again, are merely 
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merely the title given to the pagan god of the rapids there, who 
was supposed to inhabit the caverns at the bottom of the river, 
and whose fonn was said to be mantled by the mist which seems 
always to hang on the sunbeams at this part of the stream. To 
this day it is the custom of the simple raftsmen on the Rhine to 
doff their caps and pray for help on passing any such dangerous 
locality ; and the priests of old, having found that the god of the 
rapids by the Lurlei was held in special reverence by the simple 
people thereabouts, did not fail to transform the Pagan idol into 
a Christian hermit, and to hold him up as the first preacher of 
the new commandment to the boatmen and fishermen living in 
the neighbourhood. 

It will be seen hereafter, too, by the legends given in the fol- 
lowing pages, that even the Thuringiau myth of Tannhtiuser and 
Venus has had such a miraculous papal transformaliun introduced 
into it ; and that a Pope Urban — who never lived at the time 
when the " Singers' Contest " at the Wartburg is said to have 
taken place — is made to denounce the minstrel knight on account 
of his sinful dalliance with tlie enchantress Venus, telling him 
that there was no more chance of his salvation than there was of 
the peeled osier wand, which he then carried in his hand, 
budding and putting forth leaves within three days. On the third 
day, however, to the great astonishment of the so-called Vicar of 
the Almighty, the bare, barked rod began to sprout, we are 
gravely informed ; whereupon his repentant Holiness sent out 
messengers to every quarter of the earth to seek the accursed 
Minnesiintjer, and to tell hitn of his forgiveness. But though 
each part of the globe was searched, the minstrel was nowhere to 
bo found, and the trumpery bit of religious magic, therefore, had 
been wTOught to no puipose. 

In the same way with the tradition concerning tlie Holy 
Elizabeth — the young Saxon Princess who appears to have played 
the part of Florence Nightingale in the Middle Ages — nursing 
the sick and hel[)ing the poor, and being duly canonized in return 
— has been tampered with by the fathers of the Church ; for the 
priestly inteqjolators could not allow even tlie simple story of the 
young Landgravine's charity to pass without a ** pious fraud" 
being mixed up with it. Accordingly, we are told, that when the 
good Elizabeth was surprised by her husband, on her way from 
the Warlburg, while carrj'ing home some broken victuals in her 
lap to distribute among the poor during the famine in Eisenach, 
she said, on being questioned by her lord as to what she had con- 
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mil', thilt she hiul " Merely flower" ;" wherr- 
lU'li'il ti) inspuct the contents or the biindk. 
Ill iliut the f;ood sngels who watched oi<;r 
■ lni;;mi'nt« of bread and meat into roses hdJ 
tiiK' Knnii^h example of the uaid aii^'t's l'<rc 
kiii^ iiislttiiee as m how tho priests of o 1 
> >.. i i>l>|.'i;i nit olTeuce at which even Ileav<:i 

l';ii;ri-|iajuil h'l^ends is to tlin effect ihat ;1:" 
:ill:i<'ht^il lu one of the feudid luivni-i in r\; 
o Itiiimlenliurg wen: in the habit of wr- 

ilciiy lli'erdit, lon^ after tlie buron hini>e!f 
.1 L'liri-liiinitv; ami that tme dar. on niure- 
li- lnr.lshi|. fi.ini.1 that hII tii^ M.rfa ha.1 l-.-i: 
■Ms. nnil were Ci>ii)^rcj!ale-1 togiilher in frmit 

-liiiui. wliero thcv were all ou their kunf, 
I'j tlii'ir favourite idol. Eiimged at the silW 
lilocli of [iniiii.cd anil ffUci wood, the bar'.ti. 
liir. anil with his sword r-ui the graven iniag^ 
vs. The seeming j-mfanitj- of such an a^t 
'a l>ody against their 
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greater part, however, are merely myths, invented to account for 
the wondrous action of those " imponderahle agents *' and subtle 
lowers which constitute the invisible forces for ever at work in 
the world about us. In the ancient pagan religion such hidden 
causes of, the great changes produced in nature were severally 
persouiBed and worshipped ; so that there came to be as many 
gods, almost, as there were external agencies in nature and even 
internal passions of the soul. Not only was there a god of light- 
ning and thunder — a god of volcanic eruptions and earthquakes — 
gods of the winds and storms — gods of the sea and whirlpools — 
gods of the seasons, of the harvest and the fruit-time — gods of 
light and darkness, of morning and night, of time and deaUi : but 
the whole earth, every stream and forest, was fabled to be peopled 
>vith its spirits in the shapes of dryads, naiads, and satyrs, to 
ac(K)unt even for the stirring of the leaves, the murmuring of the 
brooks, and the wild sylvan tribe that inhabited the uncleared 
portion of the globe. While, on the other hand, there were gods 
of love and beauty, and even of wealth, invented to explain those 
mysterious stirrings of the human heart which at the d&wn. of 
philosophic inquiry required a special invisible agent or deity to 
account for them. Such is the simple explanation of those tales 
of diablerie — of " nixes," of " kilkropflfs," — devil's changelings, 
and even ** wichtel-mannchen " and " kobolds " — all of which are 
merely the ignorant attempts of the first thinkers to solve some 
curious and difhcult problem of nature by means of some stupid 
superstitious hy[)Othesis, — a creed adopted even by the wisest 
men, up to within a few hundred years ago, as the only rational 
means of accounting for the more mysterious processes of Nature. 
Wo have seen that Martin Luther himself, who was the first to 
break down that mixture of paganism and fanaticism which made 
up the Catholic creed of the Middle Ages, did not hesitato, as he 
tells us, to recommend to the Saxon princes of his time ** that 
they should order a poor child to be thrown into the river 
Moldau," merely because " he did nothing but eat, consuming as 
much every day as four hearty labourers or threshers could," and 
because the Reformer assumed therefore that he was " a mere 
mass of flesh and bone, without any soul, which had proceeded 
from the devil.'' — Table Talk, p. 216. Nor should we fail to add, 
that even among our own judges it is comparatively but a few 
years back that the wise Sii' Matthew Hale, in condemning some 
poor old maniac woman to be burnt for witchcraft, entered into a 
learned disquisition to prove that there was no other way of 
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accounting for the acts of the half-witted old crane, csemdi^ m 
the osBumptioQ of direct intercoiiiiDunion irith th« Evil (tea. 

Most of the legeuds of every 00011117 ^** wma smcii otjgiB a 
those above referred to. A hi^ cIom, howenr, innmi^ an^ 
of Etories, which have been iavented in later jaaia, to Msart 
for the aocieDt uames of the placet to which tfa^ i^tor. It ■ a 
well-koown principle of etyoiolog; that forago wovds irindi vt 
incomprehensible to the j>eople of a connliy nptiiVing a dUbnM 
language, nre invariably altered into the nearest pn— ilJii mhI> 
cant terms to be found in their own tcogoe. Ttam, Hw oUflna 
tavern sign of " Gott ymbiOa," tbe literal *— TMfwi of lAkkk 
" God encompasaes," and which, aa the Saxoa hllUiligH Inaiatk 
in the course of years, lost to the ^"bI*^ ftoptt, MMial k 
convey no meaning whatever to their eua, got tt IsogA ts bt 
corrupted into tbe more significant title of the " Qtmt m BoMi.* 
80 again, the old Norman-french phrase of "hete mmi diHrn," m 
take without choice, has come to be changed into dia miidMni 
English idiom of " Hobsou'a choice ;' to enlain the origm ii 
which an absurd anecdote is generally relatea bj woold'be phil^ 
logifts. lu the same manner, too, the French wordi «'«( mm 
autre chose, have been transformed hj the Tolgar of our lud hrtff 
" that's another pair of shoes," even as the Qennan term BiMM»> 
blate, which, literally rendered, is " BJom," the ""-WtMir J 
"Haiuen" — the " hnso," or sturgeon— has come to be ooDTCrtsd 
into the modem English term ititiglau : a word whidl evon At 
learned lexicographer, Noah Webster, tella as is dwiTfld flam in 
and glass ! — because of its resemblance to dtose tm ndNtmen. 

This curious but natural principle of langnage (ftr tte 1 
has an innate aversion to the use 1^ unmeaning tenne) a ~ ~ 
to explain many of the BOH»lled historic l^enda of pla___ 
to prove that they have been invented, in cwntwratiTelT il 
times, merely to account for the local name, the oi^nod ■ 
cancc of which has become lost in the changes it has ODdann^ 
in the course of years. Even the popular Bhanieh Icmh ef 
Roland and Hildegund may be shown to have had moh • jMad»- 
nymous origin ; for there is no doubt that, owing to dw znflkl 
slate of the water at this turn of the riTer, it ■nuentfy hoftt te 
name of the HelUiKUt-eeka—tmm the nSiiiff wtTss into whidi tta 
current is there broken up— the raftsmen, indeed, beaiw in ^ 
habit to this day of baring their bead and oiTing for ftflUm ibtfft 
(God's help] ou nearing this dangerous pait of the tu M ^ i i ^ 
the course of time, that love of etenoepy whidi ii ' ~ 
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to clip nords of their fair proportions, &iid to change trujuowoi 
into bishop, and EboriBcuin into York, even as the modems 
abbreviate omnibus into 'bus. and cabriolet into cab ', or tlie poli- 
tical and legal tenoB, netnins coniradicentt into nem. eon., and 
capitis ml satiKfaeiendum into ca. la., — Euch a lingual principle 
would DBturallj have contracted the original Bollendei-teke into 
Bollendi-eckf, and ultimatelj into Rolanda-eek ; whereupon any 
ingenious gentleman who delighted to trouble his head nitli the 
derivation of the names of places might easily have cheated him- 
self into the belief that this same Ecke, or bend, of the stream 
originally belonged to one Roland. And thus stories would get 
to bu framed as to the history and fate of the fancied first lord of 
the soil thereunto appertaining. Accordingly, the said Fiolaud 
has been fabled to have been one of the boob of Charlemngne — 
thougli the ancient Emperor is known to have had no child of 
that name— and to have become enamoured of the daughter of 
the loid of the opposite CaMie of the Drachenfels. The jouii(^ 
kd]-, lionover, htars of the death of her lover in the Holy Want 
(though with the usual anachronism of such fables, the Crusades 
did not occur tilt man_v jears after Charlemagne's time); and is 
then made to enter the convent, situate on the island of Nonnen- 
werth, where poor Roland was delighted, we are told, to watch the 
movements of his cloistered bride from the window of his castle 
on the rock above ; till at length, having heard of his beloved 
nun's death and beheld ber burial, he was found dead imme- 
diately after, seated at that same castle window, on that same 
rock. 

Another of such legends is to be found in tlie elegant story of 
the Lurlei or Loreley rock, but this is known to have been the 
invention of one of the German writers of the present ceutiury; 
and it has evidently been constructed upon the fancied meaning 
of the name of the place, tlie rock being supposed to have de- 
rived its title from the word Lauer, which signifies merely a 
lurking-place — the verb iatiem meaning to watt^h, (o listen, to 
lis in wait, to lurk. Hence that part of the river in the fable 
has been represented as the luiking-place of the water-syren 
Lore : an cncliantress who, by the altraulione of her voice, is said 
to entice the boatmen into the gulf of the whirlpool beneath 
which she lived. 'ITie latter part of the stoiy, however, is merely 
a poetical myth U> account for the reverberations of the celebrated 
echo which may be heard at this part of the Rhine ; for the 
Byren in the legend is made to answer the songs of liie boatmen 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TilK 8 TORY OF THE WONDERFUL LOVES OF TANNHAUSER AND 
VENUS, AND OF THE SJNGERS' CONTEST AT THE WARTBURO. 

This legend, as narrated at the present day, is a curious in- 
stance as to how the early Catholic priests always managed to 
give a papal turn to the folk-lore of the country to which they 
came; for in no national tradition is this priestly tampering 
more evident than in the following mythic tale. 

When the day greys, the story runs, and the cock crows, the 
wild huntsman's spectral train hurries back into the Horselberg; 
where the old guardian of the day and night, Eckart by name, 
sits in a gloomy cleft of the rock, warning those who seek to enter 
the enchanted cavern of the mountain, within which the Frau 
Venus holds her court, and bidding them pause ere they peril 
their eternal happiness for a few brief hours of worldly pleasure. 

Now it so happened that a young noble from Frankenland, 
who was a Minnesanger as well as a gallant knight, and had met 
with many an adventure in his chivtdrous and minstrel wander- 
ings, which had stretched far and wide, passed by the Horsel- 
berg on his way to the Wartburg ; for he was anxious to reach 
tlie castle before night-fall, as the Landgraf Herrmann had in- 
vited him thither to take part in the Singers* Contest Near 
one of the peaks of the rock he beheld a female form of most 
supernatural beauty, and robed in the gauziest garments, with 
the choicest taste. Out of the depths of the mountain-chain came 
gusts of music, now soft and now wild as the swelling and dying 
strains of the wild-harp. The sweet witchery of the sounds infjA- 
tuated him like a spell ; so, paying no heed to the faithful 
Eckart s warning, he scaled the cliif, and brushing by the grey- 
beard, entered the mouth of the cavern. Then he groped his 
way to the inmost recesses of the mountain, and there in a crystal 
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t"Hii;/ uiili MiilnctiteR, lie found tlm beaiitifal "Fix. 

■ ii «ii^ !-li.' wliii liiiil fucbanled him: aud no iasd- 
1 ■ ■■nil'; Willi lifr i-lianiis that he reinaint'd *ith litf 
I ■<>^i<>l:ale ildiiium uf her eiiibnu^ei), until anhui^ 

-a. 

~.iiiui> i| uith vo1u|itiioiisiifs-(. he prow iiidilTTent v 
■]■ ili>- siTf^iTss. iiml nil Hiii-dnipcralile K'Hgine t- 
mill ]il,i'i' fiwirm-d upm him, I'rau Veiiu-i, be- 
-Tc-ii-.'K (.. will l.ii,:k hi^ Uive f..r Iht; m>r wmild fi;; 
ii'iil lir ln,l sHiini. Iiy lii^ honour ns a knight, tk:. 
r|i!i^li -licul.l ivf«M> him fcirnivoiK-S!" for hi> c'..'.- 
iii' ■.\:ii\.[ r.-!iini itiid Hhidrwiih her for fvtr uti- i'. 
in < |i!i:.'liii>.l. Fniii NViiiis. s.ire nt henrt, iillo«--.l *':-.■ 
• !:i^ n:iy: iiTi.i iiu sn..iitT huil he quilled ih.; ■■;■ 

■ .l' ilii- in.rsfll'iTf,' ihiiii lie l*nt his 8lf]is Iwit!- 
T.-. li.- ;.jiiik ilnvMi on lii^ liin;fs bofore P,.|v I'iIk;'. 

l''iUliir"fi I'ti-t. i:ont'e!.s(,-d tlie iK'iiir^!-. 
•.■.11 piiity; but 1 lis Tloline^s ciht i -- 
Iroin him. tvviliiig him Liitcrly I'l.r l:i- 
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minstrel knight was culled) forth, from mouth to mouth, through 
tlie whole of the Thuringiau land. 

Such stories as the above never bear the test of dates: e.g, 
Landgraf Herrmann ruled in Thuringia between the years J 190 
and 1216, and between those periods there was no Pope of the 
name of Urban sitting in St. Peter's chair. Pope Urban I. for 
instance, occupied the Papal throne from ao. 2*23 to 230; 
Urban II. from 1088 to 1099; Urban III. from 1185 to llb7; 
and Urban IV. from 1-261 to 1265. 

Again : how finely inconsequential is the Papal justice of the 
legend ! The Holy Father will not forgive the knight because of 
his great sinfulness, but he will because a stick, which he 
thought to be dead, puts forth buds within an appointed time ; 
but — notwithstanding we are told that by these '* wondrous 
tokens Heaven forgives the repentant'* — the minstrel-knight is 
doomed to remain in the Horselberg to the end of the world. 
There is, however, far more elegance in the Roman fable, where 
tlie beautiful young hunter-dog is made to be enamoured of the 
cliarms of the vestal goddess, than in the German myth, which 
changes him into a minstrel, and Venus, herself into a Frau and 
a voitch as well! In the fresco painted on the walls of the 
Sangers^'Sanl at the Wartburg, which pretends to be a repre- 
sentation of the ** Singers* Contest" under Landgraf Herrmann, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the minstrel burgher of Eisenach, is 
made the successful competitor among the assembled Minvesdn- 
geri ; and it is ^ we are told who passed by the name of Tann- 
hauser. In the opera, too, founded upon the same subject, the 
same mistake occurs ; for it is clear, by the legend above given, 
that Tannhauser himself was never thought to have taken part 
in the contest — he having been enchanted by Venus while pass- 
ing the Horselberg, on his way to the meeting at the Wartburg, 
and forced by the sorceress to remain with her a twelvemonth 
after, secreted in the mountain ; where, according to the best 
authorities, he still continues, and is to continue till the end of 
time. 

That the above legend is merely a clumsy German transforma- 
tion of the elegant Roman myth of tiie loves of Adonis and Venus, 
no scholar can have the least doubt ; the very name of Venus is 
so un-Teu tonic in its character, that this alone would lead us to 
question the Dutch origin of the story ; while the title Tann- 
hauser signifies literally a " green-bower," or hut, decorated with 
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bnuiches of the '■ Tantubaum " or fir-tree. This stjle of 3ec 
tion is the custom with the ThuringianB to the prespttt ds; ; fei^^ 
on the occasion of any n-joicing, the walls of the houses ■ 
either hung with garlands made of the boughs of this sal 
Tann^um. or e)»e the entire hall is converted into a large grws J 
arbour hj covering every side of it with the evergreen orDBment, 1 
Manj of the Thuringian song» ai« iu praise of tbe sempc 
gracas of fhw aune tree. 

"Ob.lOTcdflr-tnnl oil, lorcd fa'^wl 

runs one of the most popular of ths 1 

"How gran ue all Hj ta 
Greeo, not aloDs in RnM 
But gnencr atill 'mid wiatH*! Aim, 
Ob, loved Br-timl oh, loved fiftna 1 h«« pMB afgrnr tig 

Hence it would seem, from the man ftymologj of 

that the Herr Tannhauser was simply a mjtUe intpn _^ _ 

that principle of regeneration in the ndniM^ wlucdt it ii «|fr 
known the classic bo;-god Adonia «m mnmtf to qmdnliM; tti 
that the green of the fir-tree was need menij to tamtaiam,m 
the early spring-time, the verdant stale dut aD wttma Wt 
shortly, through this same principle of noineration, to assume. I 

On the other hand, the 'Ihuringim ^l^us. even though sbe, 
is distorted into a sorceress and a vnlgir GermaD Frau in the' 
boorish Teutonic legend, was clearlj noM otlier tban tbe Grectu 1 
Aphrodite — or tbe Boman Fmtia — who ««3 the elegant imper> 
sonation of the evening star, as it upnicd to rise oat of iIm ! 
iqutaHaj, WIS tvtiifieii an iha aoA. ' 



froth of the seal and who, conseqaenUy, wis typified as the god- 
dess of love and beauty — the Welsh meaiihig of the L,atin nanu j 
(for the word is of ancient British oriflD) being that which ■ j 
whitd and fair, or aSbids happiness: <Wclsb gwea^, wlucb ttj 
the feminine of the adjective gtcrn, or ^wj**) white, fair, beautiful); ! 
and hence she was fabled to have enchaiatsd, wiOi her exqubittv 
grace and beauty, the sun, who, time out of miuil, has been r^^ 
^ presented as the god of music. ' 

ft But the Thuringian folk, in order to gin ill ilie curroboratiml 

H evidence of time and place to tbe legend, not unlv lell yoa eithvl 
W that this same Tannhauser intmdwl to have tiikf u pnrt in thll 
f Singers' Contest at the Waitburg, in tbe reign of Hcrrmimn^iiM 

tbe end of the twelfth or beginning of the tbineeoth century ;' iM 
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else tliat he really did joId in the competition of the minstrels 
there, under the guise of Heinrich von Ofterdingen (as shown in 
the large fresco which has been recently painted on the walls of 
the Sangen^saal at the castle ; but they point out to the visitor, 
to this day, the very entrance to the cavern in which the said 
Frau Venus and Herr Tannhauser are confined, and are there to 
remain imprisoned to the end of the world. 

The Venus-lock, as it is called, is situate at the Eisenach end 
of the long mountain ridge, which stretches very nearly from the 
Thuringian capital to Gotha; and as the stranger walks along 
the Fischbach road, past the village of that name, he can see the 
bluff cliff, which forms the termination of the conical mountain 
chain, rising almost perpendicularly out of the valley : and high 
up, nearly at the top of this, he may discover a small fissure in 
the ci-ags, somewhat like a rude and narrow little Gothic gateway. 
Within this mountain recess, it is said the Frau Venus was wont 
to hold her court, while the old grey-beard Eckardt (the guardian 
of day and night) sat at the corner, ready to warn all comers 
against the witchery of the sorceress. 

The tradition concerning the famous "Singers' Contest," 
which was held at the Wartburg, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, is thus narrated in the Thuringian chronicles ; 
and it will be seen that this same mythic Tannhauser is in no 
way mentioned or even alluded to as having taken part in the 
minstrel strife. 

The LAndgraf Herrmann, runs the story, had been educated at 
Paris, and in the French capital he had made the acquaintance 
of many troubadours, and had thus grown up to be a great lover 
and patron of the arts of poetry and music. 

Now it so happened that in the year 1207, six of the greatest 
masters of song m those days were assembled at the court of the 
Wartburg. The first of these singers was the Landgraf 's Kanzler 
(Chancellor ^Heinrich von Rispach — known as the "graceful 
writer;" the second. Wolfram von Eschenbach, out of Switzer- 
land, and afterwards much-famed for his poems; the third, Kei- 
marvon Zweter, bom on the Rhine, but who, after his return from 
the Holy Land, chose Bohemia for his abiding-place ; the fourth, 
Walther Von der Vogelweide, out of Thui^gau, who had also been 
with the crusaders, and encouraged them with his songs in battle. 
These four were all of knightly standing, and each entitled to bear 
arms. The fifth minstrel, however, was one Bicterolf, a servant 
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■l-^-niviiio Sipliia; an.l the sixth, Heinrich Ton Oftff- 
i.r tl:- •v!:iiti.-i-8i.f Leopold VII. of Austria. anJ nh' 
[■■r ..f lii-' tiiHji of [Ciseiim'li. 

-iL-.l- ilnii ii>-pi[il>l>'(l aixreed to hold togt>ther a s-n 
|.iiriic;il l■.lU(o^'l. vihirh lo this liav is kiion-ti a* thi 
;; iSiii.^'prs" w:irl. in the hall, which stil] bears it 
ic S,i,i.i,iii'-»,i'il (MiuslreU' chamber) at the Wan- 



l.inri.h von Rispnch — the gracefn) writor- 
yr-.n^.:] in rhcir Hon(js the bospitnhtv ana 
M'i-iriii lIPiTiiinim; and. al>ove all, ihev oe- 

I iilinlileni'i! Iiive of the noble nrt of poesr. 
iii'j-ti, liom-vcr. ivhun it camo to his tuni W 
■.iw^ only of the virtnea of bis master, the 
■illiiifj him diuve all ntlier rulers, and Iithib- 
iiul.ilitv, mid his kindness, as superinr tn'iLat 

II tliu enrih. Ujion this, the othor ininstreU 
1 .111.1ml en-iueil ; and it nns RnaWv a^'reei 
iild lie iliosi'n, and that whoever should be 
i.T in -.iiifrin^j. at the fxpirntioii of a vear. 

r lo ill.' i>\e.utioiiiT atenipel, and have his 
lilt of the yieoki-KHte of Eisenach-' 
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to the Wartburg. and to put an end to the unseemly strife or the 
minstrels. But when the twelvemonth had nearly passed. Kling- 
zor was so taken up witli liis incantatioos and his necromaucic arts, 
that he hsd given little heed to the joartiey to Thiiriiigiii. Hein- 
rich TOO Ofterdingeu whs filled witli fear, as he saw day after day 
go by. and the appointed time drew nenr; for he knew it was im- 
possible to travel »ucb a distance in so few hours aa remained for 
him to keep his faith, anil be was distracted vdth the thought of 
losing honour and fame for ever. 

Klingzor, however, consoled the sad minstrel, saying, "Qniet 
thyself. Heinrich ! I have not been unmindful of thy plighted 
troth, and I have still power enough over the spirits of the air to 
curry thee to the Warlbur^j before the year is up." 

Accordingly, after supper on the last night of the year, when 
Heinrich had sunk into a df i>p slumber. Klingzor laid down be- 
side him; aud wrappinj; himself and the minstrel tn a m^c 
coverlet that he had obtained from Arabia, ordered the attendant 
sprites, who stood ever remly ;it his command, to bear the pair of 
them that same night to Eisenach. When Ofterdinijen woke on 
the morrow he was aatoDislied to find himself located in the well 
known inn at the St. George's Gate, and with the host. Master 
HellgrafF at bis side, anxious to know what he would take for hia 
bre:ikfast. 

Then Heinrich and Klingzor bent their steps to the Wartburg. 
where they wpre aiilte received by the Landgraf with great ho- 
nour; and Klingzor, who possessed the wonderful gift of reading 
events in the stars, revealed to the Landgraf Herrmann the grate- 
ful news that in the past night King Andreas of Hungary had had 
a daughter bom unio him, who was destined, in the course of 
time, to become the bride of tbe Landgraf's eldest son, Ludwig; 
mid who would grow up to be a princess of the greatest piety and 
kindness. Tben a feast was given at tbe Warthurg in honour of 
the great magician, and the prophecies be had uttered were spread 
with joy through the whole of the Thuringian land. After this, 
the Singers' Contest, for which Klingzor had been brought from 
Austria to be the umpire, began anew ; and, owing to the power 
of the sorcerer, nearly all who strove to be the masters of Hein- 
rich ron Ofterdingen were subdued in the strife. Wolfram von 
Escbenbach alone remained unvanquished. Klingzor tben sum- 
moned an evil spirit named Naeion to bis aid, but Wolfram sang 
of the creation of the world, of the everlasting truth, and of the 
niirui-ulous changing of the sacramental bread into the body of 
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off the palm in no very creditable manner— betaking himself, as 
he did, to Master Klingzor, immediately he was appointed umpire 
of the contest, so as to cuny favour privately with the judge* 
For why on earth the minstrel Wolfram shoidd have been de- 
clared a loser merely because he could not tell the evil spirit 
Kasion what was the eourse of the stars, it is difficult to conceive; 
or how could it happen that the minstreVs ignorance of astronomy, 
or the fact of his being a layman *' Snipper-snap!** could have led 
to the decision that Henrichvon Ofterdingen was the bestMinne- 
Sanger then assembled at the court? Our own impression is, that 
the entire story is a crude Teutonic jumble of the fable of Apollo's 
musical contest in the presence of King Midas, 
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was transferred from her home to the caatle adjoining the Thii- 
ringiau capital. 

Now, Landgraf Herrmann had heen educated in the schools of 
Paris, and there he had got to know many of the French trouba- 
dours, so that he grew to he a great lover of the arts, and of 
minstrelsy in particular. Indeed, he afterwards instituted the 
celebrated •* Singers' Contest," at the Wartburg, at which the 
mythic Tannhauser is said to be carried ofl' the palm. Beared 
amidst song and the softer graces of the world, the young Eliza- 
beth s heart-strings came to be so delicately attuned, that never 
was the sound of sorrow heard by her but they were sure to 
vibrate in unison. Her earliest playmate, we are told, was 
Agnes, her future sister-in-law. and the after wife of Henry of 
Austria ; and as the two girls played their game of ** tables," for 
sweetmeats, the young Elizabeth would, whenever she was the 
winner, put aside her gains for some poor child who had never 
yet known the taste of sweets, and ask only an •* Ave Maria " 
from the little grateful lips in return. 

Beyond such graceful and thoughtful acts, the records tell us 
that the child, who was destined to become the special friend and 
gunrdian saint of the poor of Thuringia, exhibited no distinct 
signs of that high Christian charity and self-sacrifice which 
marked her after-life. Nor was it till she had nearly reached 
her teens that the salient piety of her character came to be de- 
veloped. •* It was then." the story runs, "that her mother, who 
had been condemned to be beheaded by her father. Andreas 11., 
of Hungary, appeared to her in a dream, and said to her, * Dear 
child, I am about to die and suffer for my sins ' (though what 
the said sins might have been the chroniclers give us no in- 
formation), ' so pray thou ever for the rest of my soul.* Where- 
upon," we are told, ** the little girl woke, and offered up long 
and earnest supplications to Heaven, that her mother might be 
saved;" and when an hour had been passed in such entreaties, 
the spirit of the maternal form again stood before her, and, 
thanking her for her prayers, told her she was on her way to 
eternal life. From this time forward the holy young Elizabeth 
appears to have devoted her days to the performance of those 
acts of charity which, in the olden times, when the belief in good 
works constituted the entirety of religion, were considered to be 
the special will of Heaven, and the only way by which to ensure 
immortal happiness. 

The subsequent humility of the young Hungarian princess. 
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riiu)ileil with her contJDud desire to visit the aVi[>de9 of the ]x)or 
I'litlitT thnn the rich, now raised up many enemies against her. 
iHii<itig the proud anil silly courtiers at the castle of iho Wart* 
lung. The Landgraf Herrmann died when Elizabeth was in hftr 
elivrrith year, and when her future husband came to the throne 
lif waa a. boy of sixteen years of age ; and then e»ery means 
WHS used, and every petty court intrigue put in practice, by which 
to diseuAde him from uniting hioiHotf with one who went aliout 
dressed in the meanest attire, and who preferred to visit the 
houses of the lowly and the sufF'iring, rather than the linlls of 
tUe great and the rit-h. Her drees, indeed, we are told, was of 
till' plainest-possible kiud. and she loved to sit and spin the wool 
iiini flai for her own gatraeiits, instead of wastiug her meana in 
th" purchase of costly brocudes and the fine hueo which the 
iiitirtiere delighted lo weiir. But Ludwig bad been brought up 
ill the earns gentle and graceful school as Elizabeth herself, and 
nil \vi)rda and no artifices could turn his heart from the kindly 
mill loving girl. 

< irice, on a journey to Reinhardlsbmnn, the young Thuringian 
iniiiaruh was informed by his attendant, Scbenk von Vargnia, 
iKlK Elizabeth was in great fear lest the veuom of her many 
eiicruies Rt court should poison his mind against her: whcire- 
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years old at the time), she was married at St. George's Church 
in Eisenach, in the year ld'2J, to Ludwig. the sovereign lord of 
Thuringia, who had then but just reached his twenty-first year. 
And great were the rejoicings, we are told, which ensued in th(i 
town ; the people were feasted for three days and nights — bon- 
fires burnt on every hill — troubadours came from every land, and 
peasants flocked in from all the neighbouring villages ; and while 
the poor were fed and clothed, the master-workmen and their 
apprentices drank, danced, and sang for joy at the wedding. 
For Ludwig himself had, boy as he was, already done much good 
to the town, and Elizabeth, though but a mere child, had made 
many friends among the poor by her kindly visits to their homes, 
as well as the relief she had given to their privations ; so that 
never was a young couple's union more truly rejoiced in, or their 
future happiness more devoutly desired. 

For a time all went happily ; but after a while the same re- 
prpaches were cast against the young princess, for her utter dis- 
regard of the pomp and state which the courtly world expected of 
her. Her mother-in-law often chid her for the extravagance of 
her piety, and said she was more fit to live in a cloister than a 
palace ; and her sister-in-law Agnes would reproach poor Eliza- 
beth with the mean offices she delighted to perform for others' 
sake, telling her '* that she had the spirit of a serving-maid 
rather than a princess;" while the brothers of Jiudwig would 
upbraid him with the lavish charity of his wife, adding *' that she 
who was so much in love vrith beggars would end by making 
the Landgraf himself a pauper, unless he kept his purse-striugs 
tighter drawn against her ever-open hand. To which her hus- 
band would reply, good humouredly, *' Let my dear Elizabeth do 
as she will ; so long as she leaves me Eisenach, the Wartburg, 
and Neuenburg, I am content." 

Some few years after her marriage there was a great Hood, 
followed by famine and pestilence, in the land ; and as it had 
been the custom of the young Landgravine to feed the starving 
daily witli her own hands at the castle gates, she now had a 
hospital erected at the foot of the hill, to save the poor emaciated 
creatures the labour of the steep ascent ; and there it was her 
delight to nurse the sick, to feed the hungry, as well as to 
comfort the sorrowing. Indeed, the well exists to this day, 
which she caused to be sunk in the rock adjoining the '* Spital,'* 
and where, according to the tradition, the pious Elizabeth herself 
was wont to wash the clothes of the pest-strickea townsfolk. 
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It was only to pleaae her liQsland, tw, ihat she could be in- 
diiceJ, even on the oecasiuna of ^reai cerotoony. to put on her 
iiilitB of state : aud tlien she would say. " It in not for the phJe 
(jf the flesh that I adom my body with theae gaudy trappings. 
but beoauae it is the will of my lord, and because n'orldly-miuded 
(Murtiera can nt:>t comprehend the m^esty uf Him who had boi 
I'm; ix>at to His back." And even beneatL her royal robe^ (as well 
ni under her ordinary plain garments) ehe would wear a coarse 
Imif'shirt to mortify her personal vanity, Judeed. on one occa- 
siati, when she had to accompany her Lusbaud and ibs court in 
&[;ite lo the Marien Church, in £isenach, she no sooner set eyes 
on ihe figure of Christ n-ith His crown of thorns abave the 
alijir, tbao she tore the diadem from ber brov, saying, " It ill 
III.'! iimeth me to wear these cosily jewels in the presence of Him 
ubi.i hath BO sorry a head-wrenth." 

During the famine loo, in Eisenach, we are told that the Holy 
Kli/iibeih subsidled for the greater part of h^r tiiue upon dry 
LhiL'k bread, and that it was her daily custom lu carry down fruiu 
llii- Wartburg, concealed beneath her mantle (so that even the 
sfTViiiitB of ibe castle might have no knowledge of the acl). ihe 
(iiiJtitieB that had been pre^mred for ber own cable, in order to 
dii-iribute them among the starving people of ilie town. ^ 
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as a tall and slim figure, with an oval face, raven bUok hair, and 
nut-brown e;eB ; and as baring a fine Grecian nose and exquisitely- 
formed little red mouth. 

But tba married life of Elizabeth van destined te be but of 
short duration, for after six jears of brief happiness, another 
crusade was preached throughout GermaDy, and all the princes 
and nobles haateaed to join the bannera which the Church had 
set up. Nor did tbe joung Landgraf Ludwig hesitate to enrol 
himself among tbe band, even though be seems to have had the 
gloomiest forebodings as to the result of the expedition to bimaelf ; 
for the records of die time tctl ub that be " parted with bis wife 
and little ones as though he was never to see them again." The 
eldest of the royal children that Elizabeth had borne him was but 
four years of age at the time, while the three others were mere 
infants — far too young to understand tbe tears of tbeir mother. 
Little Prince Herrmann, however, as well as the baby princesses, 
Ludwig handed over to tbe guardianship of his brother, Heinrich 
Raspe, whom he made regent of Tburingia in bis absence, ei^join- 
ing him to watch over them U if they were bia own, and to pro- 
tect his dear young wife U he would Us own sister. Then 
leading Elizabeth on one side, he showed her a golden ring, with 
the Lamb of God engraved Upon the jewel with which it was 
set, saying, " When you receive this token, dear wife, it will be a 
sign that I shall never kiss yon more ;" and then folding her in 
his arms, he embraced her aa though be felt be was doing bo for 
the last time. 

Nor were the sad presentiments of the young Landgraf with- 
out foundation ; for only a few months after the leave-taking, he 
died at Otranto, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, on his way 
to Palestine. 

When the news of the Landgraf 's death reached the Warthnrg, 
tbe dowt^er Landgravine, Sophia, who was the mother-in-law 
of Elizabeth, feared to break the sad tidings to her son's young 
wife. So she told her at first that a messenger had arrived with 
the intelligence that Ludwig had been made prisoner; where- 
upon tbe piouB-minded girl (for she was but twenty years old at 
the time) is said to have exclaimed, " Woe to me ! Woe to me 
and mine ! But I must be patient, and look to my Father in 
heaven to help the father of ray bahea." The resignation of 
Elizabetl) gave her mother-in-law fresh courage; and then, show- 
ing her daughter tbe ring with the Ltmb of God engraved upon 
it, she asked her if she knew what that token meant. "I do," 
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Ti>"l i1i« dtieolaiu young wife. "Dead ! ok. de^d !" ahreiclaim^. 
mi'iMjR inio a Hood of tears : and when the tint paroxysms of 
i<'r tMiluw's grief had passed, she stood up, &iid hfting her bruwn 

■ ¥l;^ lu the sky, said, " Now comfort me, ye who staud by tlie 
li'lr ()f the widows and iho orphans !" 

W'lien Heinriuh Raspe anil the rosl of the Landsraf'e family 
u'.iu] tlist Ludwig was really dead, ibay hojiaii lo maiiifyol thr 
ii-'likc they bad secretly felt for the simple, unpretentious, uud 
liuijs wife of their elder brother; and it was not many dayn 
■ehfti the regent. Heiurich, Kaspe, who now knew tbat he hud 
Id one to aocDunt for his acts, carried the spleen of hiij pride so 
'.ir iis to eject the poor young widow and little orphan prince* 
rum the gates of the Wartburg. And Ibe story runs that, so greui 
va.>> the young mother's distress, that she could find no shelter 
ii bii late an hour but in a dirty little t&Tera in Eisenach on the 
>l'K'e called the RoU«. Here she sat with her young bnbcs 
ii'oiiiul her till the bell began to toil for the midnight niiiss in the 
K'ig)ibouring Franciscan cloister; and then, eatering the cfaapelr 
lIio remained there praying for tiouiforl and for helii in her lone- 
inoss till the maming — " not knowing." say (he old chvouiclers, 

■ where else to put her bead." 

IJu tliB morrow, we are told, a monk, who knew ber gout 
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of the poor destituu uidow. So, as Elizcvbedi passed the ingrate 
beggar- worn an, the old liag pushed against her, and forced her 
into the mire of the little stream nhich still encompasBes the 
tflvm. According to some of the chronicles, this happened at the 
comer of the Knife- smith's Lane ; but Paulinus tells us that it 
occuired near the Felsen gate, at the point nhere the Tanner's 
hrook enters the citj in ita course through the Nicolai place ; and 
so indignant were the majoriiy of the better- natured citizens at 
the heartless outmge committed against the good Elizabeth, that 
a monument was a^erwards set up there in record of the wrong. 

At length, however, help came to the poor widow and her 
orplians ; for Elizabeth's uncle, who was the Bishop of Bnmburg, 
no sooner heard of the miserj in which she was living, than he 
gave up the palace at Bodenstein for the use of herself and the 
young princes ; and thither the dowager Landgravine retired with 
her infants to dwell in the privacy of her grief. 

It was while residing here that Elizabeth heard that the 
remains of her husband had been brought to Reinhardtsbrunn for 
interment ; for Lnd^vig had left special injunctions before his 
death that the flesh should be stripped from his bones, and that 
these were then to be sent to the pretty little Thuringian chapel 
for burial. And no sooner did the news reach the young widow 
than she hastened to the spot to pay her last tribute of respect 
to her dead lord and master. 

Now many of tlie Thuringian nobles who bud accompanied 
young Ludwig in his expedition to the Holy Land, returned with 
the jewelled case in which his bones had been deposited ; and 
when tliey heard how the late Landgraf's " dear Elizabeth" and 
bis young children had been treated by Heinrich Raspe, they 
swore they n-ould see her righted — the vow being made over the 
grave of him they had come to bury. The faithful Von Vargula, 
however, begged to be allowed, ere the; proceeded to violence, to 
visit the Wartburg, saying if he could not touch the courtiers' 
hearts with the words he had to tell them, the swords of Ludwig's 
followers must bring them to their senses. And accordingly we 
are told that this same Von Vargula related the stoi; of the last 
moments of Ludwig, and his dying injunctions concerning his 
dear wife and children, in so touching a manner to the Landgra- 
vine mother, Sophia, as well as to Heinrich Raspe himself, and 
contrasted these so forcibly with the suEferings and indignities 
that the widow and orphans had been left to undergo, that the 
mother and hard-hearted brother, in the words of the chroniclers. 
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" \>>.'re moTecf to lears/'Bod iramodbtcl.T I'oospntf^ that KUz&belli 
nnJ Ijer ;fouiig family sbould return Lo their forQirr hom«. 

Here, however, ehe rcmmed but a short liine, for, when the 
iL-rritiiiy of Marliur^; was given to her a§ her tridoVe portion, ehe 
tx'tind tbiiher ; and, after fouuding a hospital in the neighbour- 
liood, died in the year IS!31, in the twenty-fourth year of her 
Bf!e — " f""ii weakuesB," say the old writers, "brought on by her 
]TivriLion8Bnd long watchiiigs oh behalf of the sifk and the jHX>r." 

Four years after her death Elixaboth was cononized by the 
Pope ; and, some three centuries later, Philip the Generous, the 
then Landgraf of Hesse, had her bod; disinterred, so that it 
mij,'1n be laid in the new shrina at Marburg. Her bones were 
found wrapped in red damask, but the bead ^vaB missing; and 
tlii-^. after long seareh, was discovered secreted in a cnpboaivi of 
the sacristy, and decorated with a golden crown of the ralue 
iiwirlj of 500 duc-ats. The head was buried with ihe bones in 
tlif chapel of St, Elizabetli in that town ; but the crown of gold 
Fliilip the Generous (most generously) took to himself- The 
^tone steps round tlie shrine are now worn hollow by the knees 
of the many pilgrims that have resorted to it for ages ; for 
ihrou^bout all Germany, PtotestAut as well as Catholic, there is 
not a name that has more graoeful associations conneeted with it 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE STOBY OF THE STOLEN PRINCES. 

The Electress Margareta, who was the wife of Frederick the 
** Mild," the sovereign lord of Thuringia in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, dreamt, on the night of the 6th of July, 1455, 
that two young oaks, growing in the forest near the Castle of 
Altenburg, where the court was then residing, had been torn up 
by a wild boar. Now, what with the Hussite battles, the feudal 
burdens, and the growing desire for freedom among the. towns- 
folk, the times were fraught with danger. So the mother*s heart 
of the Electress led her to believe that such a dream foreboded 
some danger to her two little children, Ernst and Albrecht, who 
were still mere babes. 

Though Frederick was sumamed the Mild, he had been at' 
war with his brother, Duke Wilhelm, as was usual in those rude 
days, about some disputed land& Among the troops who had 
fought on the side of the Elector Frederick was a certain Conrad, 
or, as he was commonly called, Kunz of Kauffangen« This man 
had formerly been commandment of Altenbuig Castle, and had 
distinguished himself as a brave soldier, fighting fearlessly hand 
to hand with the **fantassins" of Duke Wilhdm. But Kunz 
was, on the other hand, as revengeful and rash-blooded as he 
was big in build and high in stature ; indeed, he was known as 
the Giant Knight of Kauffungen« At the storming of Gera, 
Kunz had been taken prisoner; but, being rich, he had ransomed 
himself for the sum of 4000 gulden. Moreover, he had lost in 
the war several villages, of which ho was the feudal lord, and had 
been given some other lands as a set-off, on the understanding 
that he was to receive the rents until his own property was 
restored to him. 

In the Easter week of the year 1449, Kunz set his seal to the 
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the spot), hastoned at once to the sleeping-chAmbflra of the 
joung princes. 

The Electress had been in alomt all the evening, on accouut 
of her dream, the night before, about the wild boar having torn 
up the tno youag oaka in the neighbouring forest; and as soon 
as she heard the noise in the Castle, at that unseemly hour, she 
knew that her presentiments had come true. She ran in her 
fright to the window, and throwing open the casement, saw 
Kunz descending the ladder with her little son Ernst in bis 
anna. The distracted mother implored the giant knight to give 
her boy back to her, and promised she would plead for all he 
wished at the hands of the Elector. But her benailings and 
beseecbings fell upon deaf ears, for Kunz kept on descending as 
the heart-broken Electress cried to him from above; and hardly 
had he reached the rock before t>he beheld Wilhelm von Moaen 
emerging from the casement with another child in his arms. 
The frantic mother shrieked to Heaven for help, and ran to the 
door of her sleeping-chamber to have the alarm-bell sounded 
before the robbers had time to escape with their booty. But 
Kunz had, on bis entrance into the castle, cunnii^ly drawn the 
bolt of the door from vrithout. sa she slept ; so there was none 
bul Heaven to bear or help her in her agony. 

On alighting from the ladder, Kunz discovered that Wilhelm 
von Jdosen had mistaken the chamber of the young prince 
Albrecht, end had carried off in his stead the Jitde Count von 
Bardi — a playfellow of the princes, who chanced to be staying^t 
the Castle at the time. The giant knight swore an oath, and 
handing the prince Ernst, whom h« had brought down, over to 
the care of Wilhelm von Schonfels— one of the robber-band that 
WHS waiting on horseback at the foot of the rock — be snatohed 
the terrified young Count out of Von Mosen'e arms, and hastened 
lo mount the ropes a second time; while he bade Von Schonfels 
not to wait for him, but to put spurs to his horse, and carry off 
Prince Ernst to the wilds they had agreed upon 

Again the mother from above beheld the giant Kunz scale 
the walls ; again she begged her little ones of him ; and again 
her entreaties and her promises of redress were in vain. For in 
a few minutes she saw him come from the window once more, 
bearing her darling Albrecht in his arms — for the moon suddenly 
burst forth at the time, — and as the mother and child recognised 
each other by the light of the beams, tbey shrieked to one another 
till the stillness of the night waa pierced with their cries, and the 
dogs began to bark all around. 
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Honeter, before the soldier on gnsid at th« 
made to hear the alum, Kunz. had snatched tbe 
servant Schweinitz' hand ; and then le^ooa into his wdflt, d^ 
his spurs deep into the flanka of his Btaed. snd ~ 

the wooded monntains of Bohemia, bearing tlie 
Prince Albrecht in his lap. 

But rapid as mas the flight af the robber crew, U ma Bot bm 
swift than vaa the spread of the alarm on evan aid*. wImi aa 
the news of the abduction became known- No WNaar mm it 
mother set free from her chamber than abs soot off nanaipH 
muunted ou the swiftest steeds to 0117 the Md tHmgi t*Ai 
Prince Elector at Leipzig. Then the bells wers mC toUiig ii 
every town and village, and fires bamt oo ereiy hill 
news spi-ead from hamlet to hamlet and citj to oi^, ^ 
burghers were up in arms against the robbers ; and a 
went forth from all the officials throughout the length and bnadll 
of the Electorate, that every liege subject and true friend of dl 
Elector was to lend a hand in seizing and securing llw diin* 
Great, loo, were the promises of reward to the oi^iton. 

Moatn and Schonfels, with the rest of the band, wsb alni^ 
far ahead with their prize — the young Prince Ernst safe in ttat 
arms; nliile Kunz and his servant Schweinitz follcnted m bsfl 
their horses could carry them, with jonng Albrecht aloMiiw 
the giant's tap. On and on, faster and bster, they poMia^ 
the hope of overtaking the others; bnt, swift as whs tin flight 
Kim/ and Schweinitz, siill Mosen and Schonfels fled as tmiil} 
— I'ur they knew th&t the aWui wae up, and it was daata M 
delay. 

If Isenhui^, on tba frontiers of Bohemia, oonld bo TnaolinJi b^ 
fore they were overtaken, the fosee, with tlw goslings flMf !■' 
stolen, would be safe in their holes; fbr this ~~ ' * 

belonged to Kunz of KaufTungen, and its 
against many a siege. So uu they gallc^nd till their 
all a-foam, with their flanks as white as sea-froth with tlw liAlC 
timt covered them. Away throng the wide snd itnwulste &ti» 
steiner forest, in the darkness of the nisht, and along ramai ■! 
narrow ways, where their horses stumbled sod flonndaBd in As 
muddy nits ; for they were forced to choose the wildeat and tm/^ 
trodden paths, as the dogs were barking til sroond, and n kml 
ringing in every village to warn faonsst men that knavM «m 
ubroad. 

Thus the night was passed, and shortly after d^rh«M|[ g.— , 
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who was sorely cramped with the long journey and the weight of 

the armour he wore, was delighted to see that he was within a 

few miles of the haven to which he was bound. He had reached 

the wood near the village of Eterlein, in the neighbourhood of the 

cloister of Griinheim ; and being so close home, he grew bold as 

the sense of comparative safety came over him. So when the 

^oung prince begged for the love of God for a draught of water 

to moisten his lips — for the poor little fellow was tired and feverish 

from the want of rest^nd the constraint of limb he had suffered 

for so many hours — the giant knight reined in his steed ; for he, 

too, was glad of the opportunity of stretching his limbs, even for 

a few minutes ; so, dismounting, he handed the bridle and the 

little prince over to the charge of his servant Schweinitz, while 

he himself went into the wood to look for some "earth-berries" 

(wild strawberries) for the boy. 

Now, the noise of the pattering of the horse's hoofs in so still 
a place chanced to awaken a charcoal-burner, one George Schmidt 
by name, who was dozing, after his night's work, in front of his 
kiln in the forest. He, too, had heard the alarm-bells through 
the night ; and, struck by the glint of the knight s armour be- 
tween the trees, he went towards the halting-place, when he 
knew in an instant, by the dust and foam about the horses, that 
they must have been travelling all the night through. 

At sight of the K&kler, the young Prince Albrecht, who lay 
stretched upon the grass beside the grazing steeds, seeing that 
the vassal Schweinitz was dozing in his saddle, started up ; and 
running towards the man, said hurriedly, in a whisper: — '* I am 
one of the princes of Saxony. These wicked men have stolen me 
out of my bed. Save me ! and my father, the Prince Elector, will 
not let thee go unpaid for thy pains." 

The vassal, tired as he was, could do no more than doze in 
such a position ; so, startled by the sound of the footsteps as the 
little fellow ran towards the charcoal-burner, he woke up in time 
to hear the Prince s speech; and no sooner were the words uttered 
than Schweinitz jumped to the ground and aimed a blow with his 
poleaxe at the skull of the royal lad. The charcoal-burner saw 
the murderous intention of the fellow, and raising his stoking- 
pole above the head of the young Prince Albrecht, cunningly 
warded off the stroke that would otherwise have laid him dead 
on the ground. Then, grasping the boy by the band, he dragged 
him back, while he held his formidable stoking-pole at arm s- 
length, ready to parry any fresh blow from the axe of the rufQau; 
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■Liiil lis he did -^>, he set Uie big msatiff thai V(H^ at his aide upon 
I 111.' vassal, for at a aingle word from liismasler the faithful hound 
t-]>niiig, mlh a loud Itiirk, at the other, and sviied him b^ tbe 
ihi'iLit before he had lime hi defend himself sf^inst the animal. 

The noise ef the barking dog brought Kuuk quickly to the spot. 
I'ln' whistle of the oharcoa I -burner. Imwerer, as quiekly summoned 
!< ^''lug of his swarthy and stalwart comrades. The giant knight 
finding himself sunriuuded. tried to jump on to bis saddle, bo 
llmt he might dash with hia horae through the ranke. Id his 
liiu-.te \Xi mount the steed, bowever, bis spurs became entangled 
ill the Btirmp, and the siartled aniraai Ui^n first to plunge and 
I'tir. and then to gallop off, while Kunz had but one foot from 
(III' ^"ound; bo that the robber<knight was dragged along for oome 
iii^tatic;e with his head on the earth. 

In this manner Kunz the giant knight van easily taken pri- 
soner, and being bound hand and foot by the ({ang of I'harcoal- 
l.iiniers, woa quickly carried ojT. with hi:^ vas^l Schweinitz. to the 
!iei),'hbouring monastery of Gninheim. Here he was handed over 
111 tiie safe keepmgof the Prior of the cloister, and afterwards sent 
til /^w-ickftu there to be dealt with as the lftv» might doom. 

The young Prince Albrecht wag then regaled with milk, bread, 
and honey, at the hut of George Schmidt the chucoftl-bameTTi . 
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belm TOD SchoDfeU; and they had hidden UiemselTeG in a rocky 
cavo called the " Devil's Cleft," not far from tlie c&stle of Harten- 
st«in, on the right bank of the river Mulde, and about balf-waj 
towards the Bohemian frontier. Now the woodmen in those parts 
soon heard and spread the news that Kunz, the ^ant knight of 
Kaufiungen, had been seized in the forest, near Eterlein, and sent 
lieavilj ironed to Zwickau to be tried as a traitor. Upon over- 
Iieariiig some peasants tell the wonderful new tale to each other 
within a few yards of the cavern in which Mosen and Schonfels 
lay secreted, the robber knights grew frightened, and dispatched 
a messenger to Frederick von Schonberg, the head official in Har- 
tenstein, offering to give op the young Prince Ernst, if the com- 
mandant of the castle would but pledge them his word that no 
liarm should come to them. 

The terms were immediately granted, and Schonberg, when the 
young prince was given over to him, had him carried to Chem- 
nitz, whither the Prince Elector, on receipt of the glad tidings, 
had hastened to clasp once more in his arms the child he had 
bncied was lost to him for ever. 

On the morrow a public thanksgiviog was offered up in the little 
church at EbersdorfF, not many miles from the scene of the rescue. 
There, the garments of the royal youths were hung in front of the 
altar ; and close beside them was placed the grimy smock of the 
charcoal-burner, in memory of the carrying off of the young princes, 
as well SB of the bravery of their humble deliverer ; and there the 
now-moth-eaten tunics may be seen to this day. 

A walled-up window in the Castle of Altenbui^, on the side 
towards the "Paritzer Pond," now marks the place where the 
robber knights entered. In the forest of Eterleiu the "Prince's 
Oak." under which young Albrecht lay, while Kunz was searching 
for die earthberrioB for him, is still pointed out by the woodmen; 
and the hole in the rock, in which young Ernst was hidden, no 
longer goes by the name of the " Devil's Cleft," but is now called 
the "Prince's Cave" instead. 

As for the charcoal-burner himself, he had but to speak his 
wishes to have them straightway granted by the Elector, Fre- 
derick the Mild. All the simple fellow asked, however, was to 
be allowed to cut and burn wood near the spot where be hod 
found the young prince Albrecht. But the Elector, in the grati- 
lade of his heart, made over the fee-simple of a piece of land, 
l^esides, iu the village of Ebersbach. 

The chaicoal-bumer's great delight, ever after, was to recount 



Ilir stoi7 how he hsd snvei! the youuft Princfl from the clutches 
nl' die robber-knight : and, whenever be did so, he never failed to 
■Jiiy, while describing how he laid about the thieves will) his 
striki]ig pole, '■ I trillirt tha knaves right well, I caii tell tbee." 
iinil from this odd forest phrase, the honest, stard; fellow came 
m liR known as Geori^e Schmidt "the Triller " 

In the year 1855 the 400th arniiversary of the rescne of the 
'iliileii princes by the "Triller" was celebraled at Altenbnrg, 
HMrtcnsttin. Grtinheim, and Zwiekau, on the same day. At tlie 
list-named city a long procession walked, under triumphal arches, 
nut towards the "Triller Brewery," which bad been erected on 
ilie spot where the charcual-biiraer formerly tilled his fields and 
rt'jired his family. The proceseiou consisted of a troop of cfaarcoal- 
liiimera in their forest garments, and a long line of the members 
and friends of the Brewers' Coinptmy, on foot and in carriages, 
nci'.iiinpaaied with bands of mnsic and flying banners. At the 
ln'iid of the troop of charcoal -burners were the three "Trillere" 
vilio were then the only remiiining descendants of the family. 
^inte that lime, however, a paragraph hae appeared in the news- 
[■ ipers, announcing that the " last of the Trillets " U no more. 

In Thuringia the plac« is still shown where the "Triller" 
surprised the giant Ktinz, and an elegant though simple mosi 
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r CHAPTER XXXIII. 

m 

fi THE STORY OF FREDERICK WITH THE BITTEN CHEEK. 

r'^ AIabg ARETHA, the wife of Albrecht, surnamed the Unnatural, 
^ who was the Landgraf of the Wartburg at the end of the 
thirteenth century, had borne her husband two sons^ named 
respectively, Friedrich and Deitzmann. But Albrecht's heart 
had wandered from Margaretha, for he had gazed upon the 
charms of Kunigunde von £isenberg, and he grew to hate his 
faithful wife the more as his love for the pretty Kunigunde 
became the more ardent. Indeed, his hatred at last rose to 
such a pitch that he sought to compass the life of her whom he 
had sworn to foster and protect for the rest of his days. 

With this view, Albrecht took into his confidence a poor man, 
who gained his livelihood by carrying wood, vrater, and meat on 
his donkeys to the castle on top of the great hill of the Wartburg. 
Albrecht promised the water-carrier great rewards if he would 
strangle Margaretha in the dead of the night ; and he made the 
man swear never to break the secret of his murderous plans to 
mortal ears. 

But after the donkey-driver had taken the oath he became 
alarmed, and would willingly have followed the advice of some 
friend, but he feared to speak on the matter; so he talked it 
over with himself while his barrels were filling at the running 
spring, saying : — *' If you kill your mistress, Fritz, you are sure 
to be punished by God; and if you act against your master's 
bidding, not only will Albrecht the Unnatural assuredly kill you, 
but you will not save your mistress Margaretha by so doing, for 
she is sure not to escape long the Landgraf s ill-will.** 

In this wavering manner the poor man went on for fourteen 
days ; so that when Albrecht saw how he tarried over the deed, 
he sent for the water-carrier fmd chid him as he reminded him of 
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Margaretha, with Von Vargula and the donkey-driver following 
her, escaped from the castle window hj means of ropes; and 
when they were safe at the bottom of the steep rock on which the 
castle is built, they roamed through the neighbouring forests for 
the rest of the night with heavy hearts. On the morrow Marga- 
retha fled to Kraienburg, and soon after that entered the cloister 
of the holy St. Catherine (for the world had now no charm for 
her), and died on the 8th August, l''^()S. 

No sooner had Margaretha breathed her last than Albrecht the 
Unnatural was married to Kunigunde von £isenbeig; for she 
had already borne him a son, who had been christened Albrecht 
the Younger, but who, nevertheless, was generally called Prince 
Apitz ; and this child she held under her mantle while the 
marriage ceremony was going on — for, according to an old belief, 
" mantle children," or those who had been bom before marriage 
and were kept beneath the cloak of their mother at the wedding, 
were in that manner made honourable and lawful kindred. 

After this Friedrich and his younger brother went to live with 
their uncle Dietzmann : and finding, when tliey had grown up, 
that their father, Albrecht the Unnatural, wished to make over 
Thuringia to his bastard son Apitz, and to disinherit his lawful 
children, they began to feel angered against him ; so that when 
the two boys became of age, and Friedrich had already fought 
against Poland and Hungary, they declared war against their 
parent. In a battle near Weimar, however, Friedrich with the 
Bitten Cheek was taken prisoner by Albrecht the Unnatural, 
and afterwards imprisoned in a dungeon at the Wartburg. Then 
Albrecht tried to starve his son, but friends brought the young 
prince food in secret, and through their aid he was ultimately 
enabled to escape after a year s confinement. 

In 1293 Albrecht the Unnatural sold his possessions in the 
Thuringian and other lands to the Emperor Adolph, of Nassau, 
for 12,000 marks of silver (about £24,000), and when his sons, 
Friedrich and Dietzmann, heard of this, they vowed vengeance 
on their father for it. Albrecht, however, in this bargain with 
the Emperor, had reserved to himself the Castle of the Wartbuig, 
and continued to reside there. But in the interim he had married 
a third time, and lived in the same dissension with this spouse as 
with the first ; so that the third wife sent to Friedrich with the 
Bitten Cheek (who was also her son-in-law, for Prince Friedrich 
had carried off her daughter from the Wartburg when she was 
but fourteen years old), and told him how it would be easy for 
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which the sun'a rays, in the most glaring summer's dav, come 
dou'ii soi'tcnci) into a deliciously-cool and genial liglit. till the 
path below is speukled wiih tiny gouttes of suttshiiie, lilfc tlie 
mottling of a deer's back ; and the clear brook meanders at t<iiii' 
side, gui^ling over the stones, so that the sound of it among the 
rocks of the narrow defile murmurs as though it were some wind- 
harp ju the distance. Now the pathway is so confined that you 
Beem to be walking at the botl«m of a deep narrow cavern ; then 
it breaks into tine open places that are as atili. as exquisitely - 
shady, and as delightfully- cool, as the narrower passages, mid 
here an rustic scats set round the tri.-e-sterns for the rest and 
refreshment of tlie wayfarer. In such shady spots many a plea- 
sant picnic is enjoyed by the Eisenacbers, and many a dunce 
extemporized in the evening at the conclusion of the summer's 
holiday. Here we, ourselves and our family, have passed many a 
bright and joyous day. Here our mid-day meal has been ctiten 
amid ali the beauty and freshness of the wildest natural scenery, 
and we still look back to those, same lovely holidays of our life as 
some of the brightest Rpota in memory's waste. 

Such is the Landgrafeu-scblucht. But. on the other side of 
the steep roadway leading to the Hohe-Sonna, is another deep 
pass of even greater natural beauty than that of the Landgrave's 
ravine. This is now called tl*e Anna-Thai, after one of the 
Grand Duchesses of late years, but was formerly styled the Ge- 
hinienesUin Thai, or, in other words, the "hewn-slone v.illey." 
To comprehend the situation of these two ravines, the reader 
must conceive a roadway to mount up the sides of a mnuntuin 
mass that is almost as high as the Shakespere Cliff at Dover: 
and tliiU deep down at the bottom, on either side of this, there is 
a narrow pass, formed out of a mere flefl or fissure in the adjoin- 
ing rocks, that seem in some places to have parted but some two 
or tlirce feet asunder: so tliat, rs the stranger looks up at ihe 
B[niight wall of cliffs on either side, he seems to be walkinj; nt 
tbe bottom of a mere crack or chink in the cnist of the eanb. 
So narrow, indeed, is the passage at the bottom of the rocks in 
the Anna-Thai, that the traveller is often constrained to walk 
sideways between the crags, in oider to thread the mere creiico 
in the rocky defile ; while, under the feet — fur tlie pathway here 
is boarded — the mountain torrent that traverses the bottom of 
the gorge is heard roaring away, as though it were a cauldron 
boiling underneath. Nor can the stranger help fancying, as he 
squeezes through the opening in the crags, what would be the late 
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of him and his companions if, by some violent confulrioR of luUnm, * 
Uic roi^ks were to close agiiin, tis e-iid<)«ii)y as ihvj must al one time 
Imve parted. In this same Anna-Thai thora are some live or six 
of iliese narrow rocky passes, where the pathwny winds and winds, 
SI) that they seem to he atmoat iiiCenuinable while you are hi thein. 
Tlie feelings which such a walk begem ia ilie mind are siib- 
linie almost (a awe; and, compared with sueh natural beauty, 
the lAwdi]-, tinsel decorations of the balls of the Wortliurg etriks 
the mind an the delight of savages. 

At the top of the mountain, flanked by the two defiles of the 
Ainia-Thal. on the one side, and the LAudgrafea-gchlucbt on the 
other, is a small cottage-tavern, known as the " High Sun," with 
a. Utile rude tea-garden arranged in front of iL Hither the Eisen- 
uehiira love to wander, and drink their beer and emt their sausage* " 
ill iliesutnraor-Ume: and, though the entertainment be rude almost 
lo pritnitive nature, the walks leading to the spot arc sufficiently ' 
graceHil. and the way arduous and steep enough, to whet tlie a| 
tile, so as to make one thankful even for llie homeliest fare. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE STORT OF " LUDWIO THB IBOK." 

LoDWTO, who was the second Landgraf of that name ruling over 
Thuringia, and who reigned in the middle of the 1 3th century, 
no sooner came to the throne than he gave himaelf up to the 
pleasures of the chase, and neglected the more important state- 
affairs of his country for the delights of such wild sports as the 
forests then abundantly afforded. Accordingly he proposed to 
his courtiers one day, shortly after he had attained his majority, 
and the regency of his widowed mother Hedwig had come to an 
end, that they should set out upon a boar-hunt in the neighbour- 
hood of the vast woods surrounding the valley, which was then 
called Wintershausen, (on account of the bleakness of the north 
wind continually raging there) but which has since been styled 
Wilhelmsthal— after the Duke Johann Wilhelm, who first built a 
hunting palace in that quarter. 

Nor would the young Landgraf listen to the advice of his friends 
or coimcillors. In vain did his &ther-confessor speak to him of 
tlie danger of passing through the Hewn-Stone VsJley (or Anna- 
Thai, as it has since been named) which was then the only foot- 
path leading to the summit of the High-Cross Hill ^ow known 
as the High Sun); and assure him that the mountain Wine-Road, 
(which had been made by Charlemagne,) was the sole highway by 
which it was possible for himself and horse to travel. In vain, 
too, did his mother beseech him not to abandon the government 
. of his country and the welfare of his subjects for such perilous 
pursuits ; for the young and careless prince turned a deaf ear to 
ail counsel, temporal as well as spiritual, and hurried off to the 
chase, despite the warnings of the holy father and the entreaties 
of his widowed mother. So without the least compunction as to 
what became of his people or his land, he handed over the reins 
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tlieir. condition; until at length, from his long indifTerence to 
their welfare, the peasantry in eveiy part came to be ground don'u 
to the earth by their feudal lords, to the very extreme of buman 
endurance. 

An accident, hoirever, which occurred to the light-hearted, 
though not bad-hearted, young Landgraf, at length woke him out 
of his senseless dream. 

One day, nhile on a hunting excursion from the Wartbui^ 
towards the forest near Ruhla — (where in the olden time a pecu- 
liar tribe of people had long been located, and which is nou utie 
of the principal manufiicturing towns of Thuringia) — Ludwig lost 
himself in the woods, and became separated from his followers; 
so that, though he blew his horn for his attendants, the rocks of 
the Dracheiistein. the Wachstein, and the Schwalbe-nest, nloiie 
responded to the sound of his bugle. On and on he wandered 
alone llirough the desolate forest ; until at length, as the NhnJes 
of night liegan to render the way still more difficult, he espied a 
email red light glimmering in the distance, like a star low donii 
on the earth ; and following this, as a mariner cast adrift without 
chart or compass follows the liltje pole-star in the heavens, he at 
last arrived at the hut of a knife-smith, situate in the neighbour- 
hood of the little town of Ruhla itself. 

Ludwig Jiftetl the latch of the door and begged shelter for the 
night ; but. no sooner had he announced himself as one of llie 
L'lndgraf's hunters who had become separated from the train, 
and lost his way in the woods, than the knife-smith commeni'i?d 
railing at the whole court; saying that the Landgraf and his 
retainers were but little better than the hounds with which they 
hunted, and that the poor people throughout the land were wor- 
ried like the timid deer which he and his vassels delighted so 
mucli to chase and skughter. Nor did the simple knife-smith 
cease denouncing the government nntil he had pictured the 
wrongs of tlie folk, and the tyranny of their rulers, in language 
as rude and blunt, and yet as fierv-, as the metal he was wont to 
fa.'ihion into blades ; adding, that if lis had as little care for thi.' 
destitute as the Landgraf Ludwig himself had, be should turn 
the wanderer who had sought shelter of him, from his door with- 
out food, and leave him to kaow the pinch of want and miscij 
for once in his life ; bo that he might be able W tell his master 
on the morrow what the pain of ichuer Noth{b\UGT needi wag 
like. However, to let the Landgraf see that even the poorest of 
his subjects could read bint a lewon in the matter of kindness, 
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A minute investigation into the conduct of his ministers was 
the consequence ; and then, to his astonishment, the Landgraf 
found that the complaints oif his rough host at Ruhla were fully 
confirmed-— the treachery and tyranny of those to whom he had 
entrusted the government heing made manifest after the hriefest 
scrutiny. Ludwig now hegan to feel that he had been too soft 
and easy with those in whose hands he had placed the guardian* 
ehip of his country ; so he determined to follow the advice of the 
smith, and to become hard for the future. 

His first step was to set about punishing the principal offenders; 
but as these consisted, more or less, of the heads of the nobility, 
they resisted his authority by exciting the people to rebellion 
against a monarch whose weidniess all were ready to condemn ; 
80 that open warfare was the result. Ludwig, however, was ulti- 
mately victorious. 

Then came the question, What was to be done with the offenders? 
for the before-weak-hearted Ludwig had now behome hard enough 
to devise other than ordinary retribution. Penalties in the form 
of money — imprisonment— or even death — appeared to his altered 
nature but ill-adapted to compensate for the enormity of his 
ministers* crimes. The nobles were rich enough to liquidate the 
one, and proud enough to submit even to the headsman's axe, 
without the least struggle or compunction. His heart, indeed, 
had at length become iteeled against them all ; so he sought to 
hit upon some form of torture that should be more terrible to 
their haughty nature than either the confiscation of their estates, 
or the forfeiture of their lives. 

Accordingly, the Iron young prince ordained that eight of the 
worst offenders among the nobles should be yoked, like oxen, to 
a plough, in a team of four at a time, and that they alternately 
should be forced to turn up a field of a square acre in extent ; 
while the Landgraf himself, armed with a cart-whip, prepared to 
follow in the wake of the human team, to make them do the 
oxen's work with something like the oxen s energy. 

This severe and degrading punishment was carried out, we 
are told, in a field in the outskirts of the city of Freiburg, near 
Dresden — a city which long constituted the Eesidenz-stadt of the 
old Saxon princes. The field, after having been so ploughed by 
the delinquent nobles, was marked with stones, and made free 
from all taxes for the future ; whilst, to this day, it bears the 
nnme of the Nobles* Acre. At the Wartburg, moreover, one of 
the frescoes recently'painted upon the walls of the restored castle* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE STORY OF THE CRIPPLED MEAT-CARRIER OF IHE 

BKANDENBURO. 

The lord of the castle of Brandenburg (a castle that now forms 
one of the finest ruins in Saxony, and is situate some three 
hours' walk from Eisenach^ had, in the Middle Ages, the right 
of imposing taxes on all the meat sold by the butchers of the 
neighbouring town of Gerstungen ; and he had, at the same time, 
the right to demand, for the requirements of his own kitchen, 
two or three of the best pieces to be found in the market on each 
of the days appointed for the sale of meat. The messenger, who 
was sent from the castle to fetch the joints from the butchers* 
market for the use of his lordship, was a cripple of the name of 
Limpert, whose wont it was to ride to and fro on a donkey be- 
tween the panniers which dangled on either side of the animal, 
and wherein the provisions were usually stowed. 

Now, according to the ancient baronial rights, the butchers 
were forbidden to sell any meat from their stalls until the senant 
of the lord of the Brandenburg had been there to select the 
primest parts for his master's table. But the crippled messenger, 
who had been chosen for that purpose, always came with his 
donkey so late to the market, that the delay was most annoying 
to the citizens, but more particularly so to the butchers* corpora- 
tion. Indeed, the continual tardiness of the messenger became 
at length intolerable to the several inhabitants of the town. In 
vain they had implored the cripple, over and over again, not to 
keep the entire citizens waiting for hours ere they dare buy the 
meat which thev required for their soup at the mid-day meal. 
But the cripple was as impudent as he was slow by nature ; so 
the only answer the people could get from him, was that " his 
lord and master had the right, as well as the might, to open the 
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market at whatever hour be liked, and, indeed* to do jost as he 
pleased." 

At this time it so happened that the master of the botchers' 
guild was a proud and firej-tempered man. Accordingly he 
spake with his brother master-butchers, saying, "We will not 
put up with this insolence any longer ; and, If ye be of my mind, 
we will do a deed that shall not be forgotten for many a year ** 
Bo, tho next time that the lame messenger made his appearance 
at nearly noon-day in the market, he was as usual lifted by the 
men from the donkey *s back ; and then, while he was standing 
by one of the stalls picking out the choicest pieces for the lord of 
the castle, the guild-master came behind him and dealt him the 
first blow on the head with his chopper. Whereupon all the 
other master-butchers came with their choppers, and cut at him 
until the cripple s body was hacked into bits no bigger than the 
pieces of meat which his lordship left for the poor ; afler which 
the fragments of human flesh were thrown into the panniers, and 
the donkey driven towards the castle road and there left to cany 
the human remains home to his master. 

When the proud lord of the Brandenburg heard from his cook 
that, instead of the expected baron of beef, the donkey had 
brought home to the castle merely the hacked remains of the 
corpse of his messenger, the Graf vowed bitter vengeance against 
ea':h and all who had been concerned in the bloody deed. But 
the citizens of the town, whose patience had been worn out with 
the repeated delay as well as the insolence of the late messenger, 
sided with the butchers and refused to give up the perpetrators 
of the act : whereupon the lord of the Brandenburg declared war 
against the city. 

Now, this war was a source of great suffering to the Ger- 
stungers ; for their powerful neighbour, the Graf, had up to that 
time continually defended them against the marauding incursiom 
of the petty robber-barons with which the country then abounded; 
and indeed had acquired for himself the title of the " town*s pro- 
tecting steward." 

Accordingly, the town-councillors assembled together, aiid 
agreed to send to the Graf a mediator, whose office it should be 
t'> endeavour to soothe the anger of his lordship by fair and 
gentle words. The peacemaker represented to the Baron the 
sorrow of the townsfolk for the brutal murder that had been 
committed, urging at the same time that the entire bntchere* 
coqwration had long been exasperated at the scornful behaviour 
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of the cripple, and the obTioaslj-wilfnl delay of the man in coining 
to open the market. He added, moreover, that, if blood was to 
be paid for with blood, the entire guild of butchers must be 
destroyed, for there was not a man among them who had not 
taken part in the savage act of vengeance. 

His lordship was implored to consider how, if the war con- 
tinued, most oi the houses in the city must be laid waste, and 
the unofiending widows and orphans be left to mourn in long- 
suffering for the act of one single class of the townspeople. The 
citizens were ready, and willing too, the mediator coutinued, to 
pay any sum, or to undertake to do anything the Graf might 
please, as recompense for the wrong that had been done to him. 

Then the lord said to himself, " Well, be it so. I will set 
them a task that no man on earth shall ever be able to accom- 
plish." Accordingly, the Lord of the Brandenburg made answer 
to the delegate of the Gerstungen citizens, " If the blood of the 
meat-hackers is of such worth in the eyes of your townsfolk, I 
will grant the people an amnesty on the fulfilment of the follow- 
ing conditions; and they are the only terms I will listen to. 
Procure me a bushelful of half-farthing pieces made of the finest 
silver — three greyhounds of a pure azure-blue colour — and three 
oaken sticks of my own height without a single knot on either of 
them. If the town can do this,** said he, '* before the expiration 
of five years, the feud between us is ended, and I will give up all 
right to the control of the meat-market in Gerstungen for the 
future ; for I have no longer any desire to receive my food from 
murderers* hands. But mark me/* he added ; '* if, at the end of 
the appointed time one of the three aforesaid things be wanting, 
the town must undertake to deliver over to me every member of 
the butchers' corporation, man by man, so that I may deal with 
them as it may please me.*' 

TVith these unsatisiiEustory conditions the mediator was obliged 
to take his departure, for to no other terms would his lordship 
consent. 

When the peacemaker returned to the town all were horrified 
to hear the injunctions which the Graf had imposed ui)on them ; 
*' For where/' they one and all said, ** was it possible to find such 
a quantity of half-farthings coined in silver ? Where in the world 
were sky-blue greyhounds to be met with ? And who had ever 
heard of oak saplings growing to a man*s height without a single 
knot on the stem ?** 

At last, however, the citizens took courage ; at least, they had 
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up a greater or less quantity. On the day before the Iitst of the 
fifth year, they one and all came back to the town once more with 
their burdens ; and, on rejecting the base coin from among the 
number, and measuring tiie pure silver pieces which remained 
over, it was found that the bushel was exactly filled — ay, and 
filled, according to the terms of the injunction, with the smallest 
known- coins of the finest silver. 

Thus the three conditions imposed by the lord of the Bran- 
denburg were fulfilled ; and, so that the justice of Heaven might 
be appeased, the butchers' slaughter-houses were converted into 
a hospital for poor cripples, the ground of which to this day fonns 
l>art of the New Hospital Garden, 

On the spot where the murder had been perpetrated, a broad 
slab was let into the pavement of the town ; and there to this 
time it remains, and is known by the name of the '* Liinpert s 
Stone "—the simple, unlettered monument of the cruel death of 
the crippled messenger of the Brandenburg. — Sayen axis d^m 
Werrathale, von G. Ueminger^ pp. 11-19. 

Tlie castle of Brandenburg, which constitutes the scene of the 
above legend, is now one of the most picturesque ruins in all 
Germany. At present there remain but two tall round towers, 
surrounded by a broken shell of walls, and crowning the summit 
of a steep, conical hill, almost at the foot of which nestles tlie 
little village of Lauchrciden. "When the barons of Brandenburg 
died out, the property came into the possession of the Landgraves 
of Thuringia ; and at a later period the western part of the castle 
belonged to the feudal knights of the Weimar princes, while the 
eastern portion appertained to the old family of Von Heerda, 
whose descendants still reside in the neighbouring village of 
Lauchroden, and many of whose ances tot's arc buried in the 
chapel of the castle itself. The view from the ruins of the 
Brandenburg is a scene of exquisite beauty. To the north-west 
is seen the noble Brandenfels, with its tiny ruin on top ; while 
the lovely green Werra valley at the foot of the hill is dotted 
with many a village, among which are those of Wartha and 
Spichra, where the people suffered so severely from the tyranny 
of Henry IV. after the battle of Lupnitz. In the caverns near 
Spichra are still to be found the so-called Wicht('l-pfennmfje{e\fin 
coins), which are merely small Hat round stones, with which the 
elves of old are said to have played in tliebc parts. Near the 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BTOKT OF " COCK-CROW *" FARM AKO THE RLACK VASOK WHO 

BUILT IT 

Thb soldiers of Duke Henry of Brunswick had been compelled 
to retreat before the troops of the Prince-Elector and the Land- 
graf Philip, who had united their forces against them in Eise- 
nach. The victors had laid waste every village that fell in their 
way along the left bank of the Werra, so that only high heaps of 
ruins remained to mark the spots where, a little Vhile before, the 
finest and largest homesteads were to be seen. At one of these, 
nothing but a little cabin was left standing, at a short distance 
from the still-smouldering embers of the fired £urm-buildings. 
The times were so disturbed that none could be found bold 
enough to offer to re-occupy the farm ; even though it had been 
one of the most profitable for miles round, and it could be had at 
A merely nominal rent for many years, on the condition that the 
new tenant would rebuild the homest^ and the outhouses. 

At length, however, a young farmer who had been but some 
few months married, and was anxious to start in life ere a young 
family grew up about him, undertook to reconstruct the home- 
stead ; but, though he had agreed to give bat a few dollars a-year 
for it, he soon began to see that, low as the rent was, he had 
undertaken to pay too large a sum ; for already the harvest-time 
was approaching, and, though he had woriied early and late, there 
was only one barn ready for the garnering of the com, while the 
ground was barely cleared and Lud-out for the rest of the out* 
buildings. The farmer and his young wife were forced to live 
in the little cabin before spoken of, for as yet there had been 
no time to think of re-erecting the dwelling-house. Most of the 
labourers, indeed, had been drafted off for soldiers ; and already 
the nights were growing so cold, that the cattle left out in the 
fields were suffering from want of shelter. 
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a small thing, friend ? I should like to see the man who would 
undertake to finish the outbuildings — leave alone the farm-house 
itself — bt^fore the autumn is over, even for a few score ducats; I 
would not be long ere I closed the bargain.*^ 

"Done, cousin!" cried the other, eagerly; **I have helped 
others from worse trouble than this ere now. As I said l>efore, 
I want only the smallest thing belonging to you for my reward ; 
and to-morrow your cattle shall staud in roomy and airy stalls, 
your sheep be well and warmly housed, and your crops — even 
though they were tenfold as plentiful — shall have barns to garner 
them in, as durable as the rocks ; aye, and you yourself a home- 
stead whose buttery, whose cellars, and poultry-yard shall be the 
envy of all the peasants for miles round." 

"And all this, you say, you will undertake to have finished by 
to-morrow?" ejaculated the young farmer with a sneer. 

"Yea, indeed," returned the other, with a self-satisfied chuckle; 
" to morrow, I promise you, before tlie first cock crows, the work 
shall be done." 

"And this you will bind yourself to do for the smallest thing 
belonging to me?" added the young farmer scoffingly. 

"Aye," repeated the other, with all the emphasis of earnestness, 
"/or the smallest tJiintj belonging to yoUy friend.*' 

"Then you must be the devil incarnate!" exclaimed the young 
yeoman, as a liglit suddenly broke in on his mind ; whereupon a 
shudder passed over his frame, and he stepped ba(*k, saying, 
" Get thee behind me, Satan ; I will have no dealings with such 
as thee." 

The black mason, however, was not in the least discomfited by 
the revilings of the countryman ; on the contrary, he drew nearer 
to the young man, and whispered in his ear in the softest-possible 
voice, and in the most winning tones, "Nay, never turn thy back 
upon one who is willing to serve thee for a mere bauble. I do 
not come to play the devil with thee, friend, but to save thy 
crops from rotting in tlie fields ; and to prevent thy cattle from 
dying in the open air during the coming winter nights.** 

" Get thee gone, arch-fiend, I say," was all the wavering 
farmer could answer to the speech. 

"The rain and the frost will play the devil with thee and 
thine ere a month passes over thy head ; and where is thy young 
wife to sleep when the snow lies deep upon the ground?" asked 
the gentleman in-black in his most insinuating tone, as he still 
whispered over the shoulder of the other. " Remember, all I 
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ask is but the swalf^t thing helonyinif to thm^ and he added, as 
he saw the fanner growing morean-l more irresolate, ** Gmot ma 
this, and I say a<;ain that the whole of the buildings joa detira 
shall be erected before the cock crows for the fint time on the 

morrow." 

" The smallest thing belonging to nie,** edboed the fsmier, m 
he mused over the conditions "What may that be? Thj 
terms are too vas^ue, fiend, for me to have any dealings with thee 
— even though I am sorely pressed to have the work done, aud 
the price you name certainly seems to he the liait numi that 
could be made for it " 

''Tut, tut! mnn; do not yex your brains about ao small t 
thing as the smallest belonging to too,** retained the ardi* 
impostor, as he patted the other on tl^ hack till he thrilled him 
to the very marrow with every stroke. "When the building! 
aud the homestead are finished to-morrow morning, as I promise, 
all I shall require is the youngest thing on the estate.** 

''Sob!** mused the farmer, **8ome calf or colt is all he ex- 
pects. That I will willingly consent to give. 80 let it be 
agreed, then, between us." 

Whereupon the devil cried, '* Topp ! it is done,** and stretched 
out his right hand in token of the bargain being complete be- 
tween them, while a Hash of fire shot from his eyes ; and then, 
with a sardonic chuckle, he turned upon his heel, and was lost in 
the darkness before the farmer had time to reooTer hia senses. 

The wife, who had been long awaiting the oomine of her 
husband, began immediately on his return to question him as to 
the cause of his delay, saying " she had seen the workmen lesfe 
full hal fan-hour ago, and t^e soup and potato-dumplings weie 
nigli cold for supper." But the young farmer hardly gave heed 
to what she said, and passed her gloomily, as he entered, with 
merely a curt '* Good evening." If, too, while at the 8npper> 
table, be spake to his spouse, it was only in diejoiuted santenoeSi 
or else he gave no more than a simple yea or nay in answer to 
her questioiLs. And when he had eaten but one of the "^fme- 
letUe' (a favourite dish with peasant folk, consisting of potatoes 
and flour fried into small cakes) which his wife had e^ecially 
prepared for him, the restless farmer pushed the dish fh>m him, 
and began to pace the room moodily, saying repeatedly to him* 
self, first, '* the smallest thing belonging to me, and then, ** the 
youngest thing on the farm," until it was time lor vetiiiiig to 
rest. 
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But the farmer was too deeply troubled to sleep ; and, when 
he did doze, he tossed from one side of the bed to the otlier, dis- 
turbed by the most frightful dreams. Now, the anxious wife saw 
plainly that her husband was siiifering from the burden of some 
mysterious secret that he dared not even confide to her. So she 
nestled fondly up to his bosom, and, laying lier cheek next his, 
entreated him, il* he ever loved or cared for her, to tell her what 
was the trouble that had come u})on him, and to let hor share 
his distress, even as she had always participated in his joys. 
And then the loving woman coaxed and caressed, now promising 
to soothe and comfort her partner, and now to get him 2)ardon of 
the priest for any sin he might have committed; so that at 
length the poor, distracted farmer was unable to hold out any 
longer against the kisses and the entreaties of his fond young 
wife, and communicated to her the bond be had entered into 
with the arch-fiend on the previous evening. 

But no sooner had the secret l>een confided to the simple. 
God-fearing woman, than she was seized with such a fright that 
her husband should have perilled his soul by listening U^ the 
temptations of Satan, that she bt^gan to feel that she herself was 
about to become a mother before her time ; and that her own 
child would be the youngest thing on the farm for the Prince of 
Darkness to claim as his own on the morrow. 

" Impossible ! " cried the horrified husband, when the wife had 
told him of what was about to happen. "Unsay thy words, 
wife!" he cried, as he stared at her in the wildest despair; and 
then, starting from his couch, cried aloud, "Oh, God! save my 
child ; for this, I now see, was the smallest thing belonging to 
me that the foul liend wished me to make over to him. Oh ! 
woe to me, and woe to you, poor, unhappy woman ! " and, so 
lamenting, he rushed to the window, and, looking out into the 
darkness, listened iti the stillness of the night. 

It was now not far from the hour of midnight; and in the 
large court-yard, facing the little cabin in which they lived, 
heavy strokes of hammei*s and chipping of stone and wheeling 
of barrows could be heard, as if a tliousand workmen were busy 
on the spot; and wall upon wall could be seen standing out 
amidst the darkness, as the buildings rose up and came to be 
dimly lighted by the rays of the waning moon. Already two 
sides of the large quadrangle were nearly linished. and it was 
plain, from the rapidity with which the work pi-ogross d. that 
the whole would be well completed before cock-crow on the 
moiTow. 
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aiicli a doom ha§ given me new heart, 
liilI." nitd llieii, sprin^iug up from hur bed, she added, 
V t'rir yuiir soul, and llmt of our cliild; and if the God in 
1 1 ]iiic my trust ho wills it, everj-thing still shall come 
; :iw\ tliu RR'Ii'tmpoiitur himfelf, who would have tricked us 
r little kilxi s Kout, be himself tricked as he never has been 

I clever housewife, then, without Mjing more to her husband, 
1 1| nut into the heii-jard, and there, after clapping her hands 
t lines, iiiiiiiiteil the cron'ing of a cock : and ho vrell nas the 
liinjiked thiit immediately afterwards the nearest cock clap- 
liis wings thrice and answered the call. Then a second 
.<••]. nnd then tlie fowls in the fields witliout took up the 
miil the cocks in all the surrounding villages were crowing 
UUP alter the other. 

-I ill this time the black mason was flying from the Viel- 
:ii[-iiss tlie Worm, with a large lump of rock resting on his 
ilifs between his wings, "'He liateus ! Did his ears 
>o liim'' Ko I (here is tie sound again, shriller and louder 
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before the next winter the more needfal of the outbuildings were 
finished, and a neat new homestead erected by busy human 
hands. And then, wilh the consent of the landlord, who had 
heard with wonder, say the old monkish historians, the story as 
to how the Prince of Darkness had been tricked of his bargain 
by the cunning of the farmer's wife, the estate received the name 
of Cock-crow Farm — a title that it bears to this day ; for, as the 
author of the *' Legends of the Werra Valley " telb us, the farm 
and the out-buildiugs are still stauding. 



CONCLUSION. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

WIIT 18 OEBMAKT SO POOB? 

TiiKRE should be a moral to everj Btoiy: a moral eitber sag* 
jested, or expressed. True, it is but poor Ktenuy artistiy that 
has to enforce its object by direct preaching* Your leftl dnunatist 
speaks from a pulpit as covert as Puncb*s show, and leaves the 
puppets to set forth, as pleasantly as possible, how deriliy seldom 
triumphs in the long run^the preacher himself nmaining hiddeo 
under the baize all the time ; teachiDg, while the flgmes he in- 
troduces on the stage are apparently jesting ; and prosing (with- 
out the least ostensible prosiness) from his unseen lostram below, 
while his vagabond hero is singing and rioting above. 

In descriptive writing, however, it is difficult to exhibit scenes 
and manners as pointedly, and yet within the same narrow com- 
pass, as Hogartli painted them. Words want the flash and foma 
of colours ; and a painter can tell a stoiy, with a few dabs from 
his palette, which an author often requires many a penful of ink 
to make out. 

In the preceding chapters, we hare endeaTonied to giTO the 
r.n^lish reader merely a surface-view d such little bits of life as 
meet tlie eye during a lengthened term of residence abroad. We 
have left the pictures to tell their own tale» hj the marked 
contrast they present to the manners and customs of oar own 
country. No '* chorus" was needed to pmnt out how many 
hundred years behind us are the people, in all the requirements 
of decency and civilization, among whom such a oomff^ess and 
boorish form of existence can continue to the present day; and. 
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therefore, scene followed scene, without a word to check tlie 
current of the story. 

But, now tliat the ethnological " galantee-show " is at an end : 
now that our stock of pictures is exhausted, and the ** midnight 
oil" which cast the shadows on the wall is well nigh hurnt out, 
let us turn up the lights, and see whether it is not possible to 
illamine the darkness, as to the reason why Germany nnd the 
Germans — despite all the schooling of the people and the learn- 
ing of their professors — should be and remain in such a state of 
political and social, if not moral, degradation. 

It is impossible to live in a foreign laud for several years, and 
note how essentially the inhabitants differ from your own country- 
men, without framing some theory as to the cause of the diversity. 
To see the countrv and the natives, as a tourist sees them — 
through the magnifying glasses of a lorgnette -conveys but en 
exaggerated image, without the least intellectual perception, to 
the mind. The substrata of a nation's character are not as 
readily discovered as is the geological constitution of the soil ; 
and it is more easy for a Sir Charles Lyell to tell, even with a 
scamper over the land, what subterranean inlluences have been 
at work to give the earth in a certain quarter its present con- 
figuration of valley and mountain, than it is for the political 
economist, or the moral philosopher, to nsccilain, even after a 
long course of communion with the inhabitants, or years of resi- 
dence as a ** protected citizen" in the capital, to what different 
laws, or to what peculiar form of ethnological or political consti- 
tution among the people, are to be asciibed the marked dif- 
ferences between one race and another; either in the general 
wealth of the country — the energy and industry of the working 
population — the enterprise of the merchants — the tidiness and 
decency of the women — the temj)erance, probity, and honour of 
the men — the comfort of their homes, or the nutritive quality of 
their food. 

Ever since the days of Malthus, there has been but one 
fashionable theory by which to account for the poverty of every 
nation : there are too many guests, say the political economists, 
to partake of the feast which Nature, or the arts of civilized life, 
has spread for the great mass of the people ; and, therefore, 
while the more favoured of the company, to whom special places 
have been assigned at the board, are permitted to have their fill 
of the good things, the less lucky portion must, some of them, 
consent to be satisfied with the crumbs that fall from the table, 
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1 liilipi-s lie oonlciit even to Ro withniit. But assureillv the 
r-|"jpi]l.iliiiii Ih'.iIi; liiis no mora! ap|i1ic»b!e to Uenuany ttt the 
- Ill rl.iy : fur it is nut that the people thare are too plentiful 
till' :'i':i4i (sitioe there are, by no means, so many inliabitnntx 
1 1 11' :i.'n' ill IH'iitsi-hluiid as with us): but rather that the feast, 
r'<i^:!]i:iri'il null that of other lands, is too scanty and poor to 
il ii:ii! ihiiu'ish tlie assembled guests. The history of cv«ry 

I III in I'ity tfuirhos us that the populiuiou of it sitiguates, at 
-I, if it dues not absolutely retrograde, in nuinlier; wnila 
iiiy 111! luicieiit en in menial emporium iu Germany, which was 

priilo and wundcr of ihe Middle Agea, for its bustle and its 
:ilili (like Kiih). Magdeburg. Liibeck, and the majority of the 
ins ' iiiA-ns of old), has Ion); since lapsed into a slate of com- 
ruiiM' ih'Si>1]ition and iitactivity. Uoreover, such a vast colony 

■ ■iiinviiiidijrers"' is continually pouring across the Atlantici, 
II- :ilwr year, that iilrendy a great Foster-Fatherland has been 
niriril ill ihn new wurld by the Germans, who have fled tlifir 

II \Mi-ii:))ed nutivo homes for the more hospitable shores of 
Hill: il. Nor can it lie said, on the other hand, by «-ay of com- 
i-<:iiiiiti, that any now centres of industiy and commerce have 
■(Liij ii]i in Germany within the last century: such as J^Iaii- 
-n-r, Itirmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool, and a host of 

where the populatioi 
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people, is a cup of the infusion of burnt carrots at threepence 
per pound (as a make-shift for cofifee), without either milk or 
sugar. 

Again, we ask, why should the great mass of the people of the 
one country he in a state of such comparative squalor, and thuse 
of the other live in such relative luxury ; so that a working 
engineer earning his three pounds a-week in England, is not only 
as well paid as the Chief Judge of the assizes in Eisenach, but 
infinitely better lioused and better fed than the first legal digni- 
tary in the Thuringian capital ? 

And again we answer it is not because there are too many 
people in Deutschland among whom to share the national wealth ; 
but it is, on the contrary, because there is too little wealth in the 
country to be divided among even the few wretched inhabitants 
who are still content to vegetate in it. 

Then comes the question, why should Germany be so poor; 
and what is the cause of national riches in general ?— a question 
which seems to require an entire treatise rather tlian a few pages 
by way of "conclusion," to answer it. And yet the circum- 
stances which lead to the enrichment of private individuals are, 
in the aggregate, but the self-same as those which conduce to the 
wealth of nations. Hence, the larger inquiry narrows itself into 
the smaller one —how did James Watt, the poor mathematical- 
iiistiniment maker, rise to be the priiiciftal manufacturer in Bir- 
mingham, if not in the entire world? How was it tliat the 
penn> barber, Richard Arkwright, got to be the richest commoner 
in England ? How came George Stephenson, the miner's boy, 
originally earning but his fourpence a-week in the coal-mines of 
the North, to be the first engineer in our country, and to live to 
amass u considerable fortune ? (And, by way of parenthesis, let 
us remark what a large share of the general riches of England is 
due to the individual genius and enterprise of each of the three 
illustrious examples here cited.) Or — to take a purely commer- 
cial insUuice—how did it happen that Morrison, the small linen- 
di'a{)er, to whose little shop in Oxford Street we remember going 
in our boyhood with our mother, over and over again, to buy 
ribbons and tapes, got to be a millionaire in his latter days ? 

There is a cant abroad that saving is the main means to future 
wealth. If such, however, were the fact, Germany, for that very 
reason, should be the richest country on the face of the globe ; 
for almost all the people there, as a rule, put by a certain portion 
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country ; and though every German knows, hy his own expe- 
rience, the truth cf the saying, and feels the baseness of the 
stinginess when exercised against himself, every German, never- 
theless, is just as base and stingy in his dealings with others. 
Those, therefore, who have money to part with, will stand hag- 
gling and chafTering at the market and in the shops by the hour, 
in order to dispense as few pfennings as possible ; and those, on 
the other hand, who have money to get, will submit to any 
amount of grinding-down rather than let a pfenning go from 
them ; so that though consumers give never so littlo, producers 
will produce for as little, and merchants sell for as little, as the 
others choose to give ; and though employers pay the smallest 
"wages, workmen are still to be found ready to accept even the 
smallest sum, and to live on the very scantiest fare in exchange 
for their labour. 

" Why don't you fatten your cattle and your poultry for the 
table?** exclaims the Englishman, when he sees, for the tirst 
time, the wretched meagre bits of beef or nmtton in the 
butchers* shops, and the half-starved fowls that are brought to 
n arvet. 

'* Oh, it will not pay," is the answer ; " people will not give 
the money for it here." 

** Why do you kill your calves when they are a day or two 
old ?" is the next question. 

** We cannot afford to let them have the milk. No one would 
buy the veal at the price it then would cost," runs the reply. 

** Is there no such thing as a joint of lamb to be had in the 
country?" then you ask. 

" Lamb, indeed ! " is the exclamation, •* do you think our people 
would ever pay to have such food killed for them?'' 

** Have you no better fruit than these apples, pears, and 
cherries, which grow by the roadside, and strawberries whirh are 
gathered wild in the woods, and about the size of pim})les ?" you 
go on. 

** It does not answer here to grow any better," you are told. 

**Nor any turnips other than these swedes, which we give to 
sheep in England ; nor peas a whit softer or sweeter than such as 
we dry for our pigeons ? " 

** No, no," the answer runs, as per last, '*our people would 
never give the money, even if we produced anything better for 
them." 

In the same manner every article of manufacture is of the 
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are mostly tlirivin}^' folk enough, and are said, many of them, 
to have some thousiind or two dollai*s stored in an old stocking, 
will go to no expense in the culture of their acres, so that 
such things as guano, phosphates, sub-soil ploughs, or threshing 
or reaping machines are utterly unknown in the land ; and any 
one Viho has seen high fanning, as in Scotland and the best dis- 
tricts of our own country, is bewildered with wonder at the sight 
of the crops in Germany. An Englishman never beheld such 
mangey corn-fields in his life; nor wheat with such stalks— as 
lanky, indeed, as a Life Guardsman *8 penny cane- and with ears 
more like wild gr'un sell than a cultivated cereal. The stones, 
too, lie as thick in every field almost as shingles on the sea-shore, 
and there are more weeds among the barley or the oats, than are 
to be found in the courtyard of some ancient ruin. The grass, 
again, in the meadows, is as rank as that of a bog (for draining 
is never dreamt of) ; indeed, the fine short velvetty turf of our 
lawns and plains is never found in Germany, for there the green- 
sward of even Gnmd-dukes* ** parks " and gardens is about as 
coarse and threadbare as the herbage on an English heath or 
common. 

Admitting, then, the poverty of Germany, still that very 
poverty we afRrm is but the natural consequence of the national 
niggardliness (as well as wastefulness — in the matter of amuse- 
ments — for extremes always meet). What little capital there is 
in the country is hoarded rather than used ; and hence, the 
chandlers-shop-like commerce — the trashy manufactures — the 
bad wages — the '' slop " workmanship — the wretched farming, 
and, indeed, the low state of the technic products in general. 
Think what encouragement there is likely to be for trade, where 
the whole race is but a nation of " skinflints *' — what chance of 
great speculations being undertaken when almost every man of 
money in the land is a '* pinchflst " at heart, and beset with the 
same dread of losing his gold, as Moliere's L'Avare — what hope 
of liberal wages to tlie poor, where there is no liberality of nature 
— what incentive to manufacturers to produce better goods 
where the consumers are as niggard as relieving officers, and the 
ladies as mean in their finery as sweeps on a May-day — what 
reward for inventors where the commercial enterprise is about on 
a par with that of an old rag and bone store in our country — or 
what prospect for more enlightened political institutions where 
there is no public spirit, and where universal , private interest and 
individual seltishncss, swallow up all notions of the general good. 
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know how filtliy old Daniel Dancer, when his friends sent Viiin 
some soup in ihe winter-time, was wont to take the dish into 
bed with him, and put it under the blankets to thaw for bis 
second-day's dinner, rather than lij^ht a fire to warm it up again. 
True, the parsimony of the Germans can hardly be said to run to 
such lengths as the above ; nevertheless, it does not fall far short 
of it. Not only is it the common custom with hoi-disant gentle- 
folks to let their servants have nothing but the coffee- c^nmnds 
boiled up a second time (without either milk or sugar) for their 
breakfast ; but we know, for a fact, that it was the practice with 
one family to sell these grounds afterwards (even though they 
had been thus twice cooked) to a poor washen^oman to get a 
third decoction out of them — and even though they were nothing 
but burnt carrot powder, at threepence the pound, to begin with. 
Indeed, in respectable German households everything is sold by 
the master and mistress — everything, which we in England 
either regard as a servant's perquisites, or which our sen'ants 
would be too proud to seek a purchaser for : the hogwash, even 
though it fetches but a halfpenny the pailful — the wood-ashes, 
though they get but sixpence for as much as a sack of them — 
the night-soil in the back-yard, though it yields but a few shillings 
for a cart-load, but which is, nevertheless, so highly prized that 
there is often a battle between the landlord and his many lodgers 
as to who is the rightful owner of it — the sawdust arising from 
the cutting of the stock of wood, though a "klafter" produces 
only a hand-basketful, and this is worth but a penny — the old 
rags, the old bottles and broken glass, the old metjil, all are 
hoarded by the elegant lady of the house, and duly sold when the 
stock is sufficient to get a few pence for it from the marine-store 
dealer. In fact, a true German lady gives nothing away; her 
old clothes and boots she invariably sells either to her maid- 
servant, if she can screw money enough out of the poor wench 
for them, or else to the Tr'odler (dealer in frippery), who makes 
a point of paying periodical visits to the nobility and gentrj' to 
purchase their rags of them. We know not whether tliis same 
Trikller was in the habit of buying the old royal robes of the 
Grand-duke himself; but we do know that it was the custom at 
the palace for the house steward to go round the table, after a 
diuner-party, and empty the remains of the wine left in the 
glasses by the guests into a bottle kept for the purpose, and that 
such drainings were used in the royal kitchen for the flavouring 
of the royal sauces. 
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in order to avoid being poor — starving themselves to prevent 
starvation, and hungering after pence with all the greed of the 
penniless, even while they have a store of silver treasured at 
home. Hence, never was such a lanthom-jawed, sallow-faced, 
hollow-eyed, herring-gutted, spindle-shanked, goitre-necked, sore- 
mouthed, sad-looking, half-clad, tatter-demalion race of people, 
as the working population of Saxony, seen in any other part of 
the civilized world. The poor Irish are thought by English folk 
to represent the very extreme of human misery; and yet the 
denizens of our St. Giles* have an air of comfort with them — a 
thriving, well-to-do, happy-go-lucky look — ^in comparison with 
the gaunt and wretched pariahs of Saxe- Weimar; and no wonder, 
since an Irish beggar is infinitely better fed and better housed 
than a Saxon mechanic. For what with the meat soup, the 
potato soup, the rice soup, the sorrel soup, the lentil soup, the 
green-wheat soup, the dogrose-berry soup, and Heaven knows 
how many other watery soups besides, the Saxon work-people 
seem to have as little life and energy as reptiles in the winter- 
time : since, no matter how little they get, they will manage, 
somehow or other, to live upon less. Hence, never tasting meat, 
nor even white bread — ^nol nor coffee, nor tea, nor mUk, nor 
sugar, nor butter, nor even beer, except on high-days and holi- 
days—and having often nothing but an infusion of burnt carrots 
and black bread for dinner, and a bowl of potatoes, or handful of 
green meat, by way of salad, for their supper — it is no marvel 
Uiat their labour is hardly worth even the few groschens a-day 
that is given for it. 

At the time of the construction of the railways in Denmark, 
the English contractor who had the laying down of the line, 
brought over his own wagons, horses, tools, and even "navvies** 
to the country ; and one and all were the admiration of the people 
in Copenhagen, who used to run in crowds after them, to look at 
the wonderful English carts, cattle, and workmen! A Saxon 
labourer is just as amazing to an Englishman^ but for directly 
the opposite reason. Our navvies astounded the Danes by the 
prodigious amount of work they did ; whereas a Saxon startles us 
with the little he can manage, somehow or other, to get through 
from sunrise to sunset The Germans, themselves, have a say- 
ing that a drop of sweat from a Maurer (a bricklayer or mason) 
is more precious than a pearl; and we certainly never saw 
builders keep themselves so perfectly cool in the summer in all 
our lives. During our stay in Eisenach, the authorities thought 
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thao the fact that there happened to be one man in the town who 
was considered such an enormous size, that he was known by the 
nickname of the Bctckuner-^ihe title of a large kind of Hungarian 
pig. But even he was hardly bigger than the writer of these 
pages, who, for an Englishman, is by no means a giant. Now 
this Bachuner happened to be drawn for a soldier, but when he 
went to the barracks to be fitted with his uniform, though the 
very largest regimental suit was given out to him, he made his 
appearance on parade with the sleeves up to his elbows, and the 
legs of his trousers reaching only to his knees, while his coat was 
unbuttoned, and his nether garments in the same unseemly state. 
The officers, themselves, could not help laughing at the comical 
figure he presented ; and as the Grand Duke could not afford to 
have a suit made expressly for him, the Bachuner had to be dis- 
missed the service — to his great delight, of course. 

In the army, the men get meat-soup every day — but never a 
solid bit of a roast joint, nor even a steak or chop falls to their 
share ; and the reader can form a notion as to how substantial 
must be the Saxon soldier*8 daily fare, when we mention that, by 
way of a grand feast on the Grand-Duke's birthday, the whole of 
the one battalion are treated to a fried sausage each, and a quart 
of twopenny ale! '*Ah, sir,'* said one of the troops to us, *'in 
France, the Emperor gives each man a good piece of roast beef, 
and a litre of wine on such an occasion ; but here, our Duke is 
80 poor, he searches in his porte^monnaie for a groschen, and 
cannot find one." On the same day, it is customary to march 
the whole of the soldiers to grand parade on the market-place, 
and though the open space there is no bigger than Gray's Inn 
Square, and the men are made to spread theinselves out, after the 
fashion of Yates* supernumeraries at the old Adelphi Theatre, 
the entire army, when drawn up two deep, does not reach half 
across the market. Indeed, this feeble little '* force " is called 
by the citizens, who delight to make sport of the display at such 
grand periods— the ''Handvoll BataiUon'' of his *' kimigliche 
Uoheit " (kingly highness). 
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